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| Hs Exceruency | 
O ## MN, 


Lord CARTERET, 

Lord Lieutenant of IRELAND. 
May it pleaſe your Excellency, 

HEN Ipubliſh'd theſe 
| Papers, I had ſo lit- 
I tle Confidence of their Suc- 
2 ceſs, that I was unwilling to 
own them; and what I was 
2 unwilling myſelf to own, 1 
nr ASI durſt 


1 


: * 8A 8 


DrpleAr 10 N. 


durſt not preſume to inſcribe 
to 2 any great Name. 


Foun Excellency! 8 favour- 


| able Reception of them, ſoon 


put me out of all Fears about 


their Succeſs with the wiſer 
and better Part of the World; 
and fince this hag given me 


Aſſurance to own them, I 


humbly preſume to inſcribe 


them in this ſecond Edition to 
your Excellency, that I may 
have at once an Opportunity of 


expreſſing the ſincereſt Grati- 


tude for the Notice you were 


pleas'd to take of me, and have 
the Pleaſure alſo of letting 
the World know, that this 


ſmall Work has your Excel- 
rar 


pd — A 


DevicartioN. 


THz Praiſe beſtow'd by 


Perſons of real Merit and Dif- 


cernment, is allow'd by all to 
give a 1 and rational Plea- 
fure. Your Excellency firſt 


made me feel this in the 


moſt lively manner; and it 


will be a Pleaſure as laſting 


as it is great: *twill ever be 
matter of the higheſt Joy 


and SatisfaQtion to me, that 


I am Author of a Book my 
_ CARTERET approves. 


Ix xo , my Lord, that 
much of your Cominendation 


is to be attributed to your 


own Humanity : You can in- 
tirely approve the Works of 


thoſe alone, who can think 
A 3 and 
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and ſpeak on theſe Subjects 


as juſtly as Yourſelf; Ad 
that is what few, if any, 
even of thoſe WhO ſpend their 
Lives in ſuch Contemplations, 
are able to do. In the Con- 


verſation, with which your 


Excellency has been pleas'd 
to honour me, I could not, 
I own, without the utmoſt 
Surprize, obſerve ſo intimate 
an Acquaintance with the 


moſt valuable Writings of 
contemplative Men, Antient 


and Modern; ſo juſt a Taſte 
of what is excellent in the in- 
genious Arts, in ſo young a 
Man, amidſt the Hurry of 
an active Life. Forgive me, 
my Lord, that I mention this 
Part of your Character: tis 
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ak od 
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ſcure Philoſopher, who has 


'DEDricaTtiaN. 


fo uncommon, that it deſerves 


the higheſt Admiration; and 
tis the only which an ob- 


receiv d the greateſt Qblga- 


trons from your Excellency, 


can with any FOE take 
notice of. 


THOs E * great En- 
dowments which have en- 


abled Vou, even in Vouth, 
to diſcharge the moft difficult 


Employments, with the high- 


eſt Honour to Yourſelf, and 


Advantage to your Country, 


I dare not preſume to de- 


ſcribe. He who attempts to 
do Juſtice to fo great and 


good a Character, ought him- 


ſelf to be one of uncommon 


A 4 Merit 


vii 
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DE DIC AT ION. 
Merit and Diſtinction: And 


yet the ableſt Panegyriſt would 


find it difficult to add any 
thing to your | Excellency's 


Fame. The Voices of Na- | 


TIONS N your Worth. 


Mey it 2 Hour Rall, 
Tow raft obliged, 
M. of obedient, and 


Mo devoted bumble Servant, 


Dublin, 


June 19. 


1725. 


Francis Hutcheſon. | 
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THE 


PREFACE. 


HERE is no Part of Philo- 
lophy of more Importance, than 

a Fa Knowledge of Human 
Nature, and its various Powers and 
Diſpoſitions. Our late Inquiries have 
been very much employd about our 
Underſtanding, and the ſeveral Me- 
thods of obtaining Truth. We gene- 
rally acknowledge, that the Import- 
ance 2 of any Truth is nothing elſe than 
its Moment, or Efficacy to make Men 
happy, or to give them the greateſt 
and moſt Iafling Pleaſure; and Wiſ- 


— denotes only a Capacity of pur- 


this End by the beſt Means. It 
2 ſurely — be of the greateſt Im- 
portance, to have diſtin Conceptions 


7 bir End itſelf, as well as of the 


Means 
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The PREFACE. 
Means neceſſary to obtain it ; that 
we may find out which are the great- 
eſt and moſt laſting Pleaſures, and 
not employ our Reaſon, after all our 


laborious Improvements of it, in tri- 


fling Purſuits. It is to be feard in 
deed, that moſh of our Studias, with- 
out this Inquiry, will be of very little 
Uſe to us; far they ſeem to have ſcarce 
any other Tendency than to laad us in- 
zo ſpeculative Knowledge iz/e/f, Mor 


are we diftintty told how. it is that 
Knowledge or Truth is pleaſant to s. 


THIS Confideration put the Au- 
thor of the following Papers upon in- 
quiring into the various Pleaſures 
which Human Nature is capable of 
receiving. We ſhall generally find in 
our modern philoſophick Writings, u- 
thing farther on this Head, than fome 
bare Divifion of them inte Senſible, 
and Rational, and fome trite Com- 


mon-place Arguments to prove tha lat- 


ter more valuable than the former. 
Our ſenſible Pleaſures are flightly 


paſs's 
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paſs d over, and explain d only by ſome 
tnſtances in Taſtes, Smells, Sounds, ox 


fuch-like, which Mam off any. tolarabls 


Reflection generally look upom as very 
trifling Satisfaftions. Our rational 


Pleaſures have had much the: fame kind 


of Treatment. We are ſeldom taught 
any otber. Notion of rational Plegſure 


a that which. we have upon r 

ing on our Poſſeſſion or Claim to hoſe 
Objects, which may be Qrcaſtuns of 
Phaſare. Such Objefs we call. ad- 
vantageous; Gut Advantage, or In- 
tereſt, cannot be diftinetly. conceiv d, 


till we know what thoſe Pleaſures are 


which advantageous Objects are apt to 
excite; and what. Senſes. on Powers of 
Perception we have with reſpect to 


ſuch Objects. We may 2 find 


fuch an Inquiry of more Importance 
in Morals, 20 prove what we call the 
Reality of Virtue, on that it is the 


ſureſt Happineſs of the Agent, than 


ene would ar firſt . 4 306; 


1 * — upon aun a 


Senſes, 


The PREFAGE. 
Senſes, we plainly ſee, that our Per- 


ceptions of Pleaſure or Pain dy not 
depend direcily on our Will. Objetts 


do not pleaſe us, according as Wwe in- 
cline they ſhould. The Preſence o 


ſome Objects neceſſarily pleaſes us, 


and the Preſence of others as neceſſarily 

diſpleaſes us. Mor can we, by our 
Will, any otherwiſe procure Pleaſure, 
or avoid Pain, than by procuring the 


former kind of Objects, and avoiding 


the latter. By the very Frame of 
our Nature the one is made the Oc- 


caſion of Delight, and che other my 


Diſſatisfafti ion. 
THE ſame Obſervation will bold 


in all our other Pleaſures and Pains, 


For there are many other ſorts of 0 
jects, which pleaſe, or difpleaſe us as 


neceſſarily, as material Objects do 
when they operate upon our Organs of 
Senſe. There are few Objects which 
are not thus conſtituted the neceſſary 
Occafion of ſome Pleaſure or Pain. 


Thus we find ourſelves pleas d with a 
regular 


The PREFACE. 
regular Form, @ Piece of Architec- 


ture ar Painting, @ Compoſition of 


Notes, a Theorem, an Action, an 
Affection, à Character. And We are 

conſcious that this Pleaſure neceſſari- 
by ariſes from the Contemplation of the 
Idea, which is then preſent to our 
Minds, with all its Circumſtances, 
altho' ſome of theſe Ideas baue nothing 
of what we commonly call ſenſible Per- 
ception in them; and in thoſe which 
have, the Pleaſure ariſes from ſome 


Uniformity, Order, Arrangement, 


Imitation; and not from the fimple 


Ideas of Colour, or Sound, or Mode 


of Extenſion ſeparately confider d. 
THESE Determinations #0 be 


pleas d with certain complex Forms, 
the Author chooſes to call SENSskSs; di- 
ſtinguiſbing them from the. Powers 


which commonly go by that Name, by 
calling our Power of perceiving the - 


Beauty / Regularity, Order, Harmo- 
ny, an INTERNAL SENSE; and that 
Determination 20 approve Affections, 

- : Actions, 
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Actions, or Characters of rational A- 
gents, which we call virtuous, he marks 
” zbe Name: of 4 Monal Ss R. 


HIS princigal FR 15 10 ſhow, 
« That Human Nature war nor left 


« quite indifferent in the Affair of 
« Virtue, 0 form 10 itſelf Obferva- 
© 2095 concerning the Advantage, or 
« Diſadvantage of Actions, and ac- 
* cordingly to regulate its Conduct. 
The Weakneſs of our Reaſon, and the 
Avocations ariſing from the Infirmi- 
tes and Wereftrics of our Mature, are 
fo great, that very few Men could 
ever have form d thoſe long Deduftions 
of Reaſon, which ſhew ſome Actions 
to be in the whole advantageous 70 the 
Agent, and their Contraries pernici- 
ous. The Au rHhOR of Nature has much 
better furniſh d us for a virtuous Con- 
duct, than ſome Moralifts ſeem to ima- 
Line, by almoſt as quick and powerful 
Inſtrufions, as we have for the Pre- 
ferwation of our Bodies. He has given 
us oY g Aﬀections 20e the Springs 
of 


The PREFACE. 
M each wirewons Aion; and made 


Virtue a Nec; Form, that we might 
eafrly diſtingaiſb it from its Contrary, 


ao be made bappy 4 the Purſuit of it. 


2 II Moral Senſe of Beauty 2 
Actions and Affections, may appear 


ſtrange at fir View. Some of our 


Moraliſts #bemſobves are off ended at it 


in my Lord SHAFTESBURY; /o much 
ore #hey accuftomed 10 daduce every 
ebener or Aver fon, from ru- 
tional Views of private Intereſt, {ex- 
cept it be merely in the Simple Ideas 
of the exvernal Senſes ) and have Juch 
a Horror at innate Ideas, which they 
imagine this borders upon. But this 


moral Senſe har no relation to innate 


Ideas, as will open in the yOu 
7 Treatiſe 


OUR Gentlemen of W Taſte, can 
rell us of a great many Senſes, Taſtes, 
amd Reliſhes for Beauty, Harmony, 
Imitation in Paintin g and Poetry; and 


may nor we find too in Mankind a Re- 
ih 
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The PREFACE. 
liſh for a Beauty in Characters, in 
Manners? It will perhaps be found, 
that the greater Part of the Ingenious 
Arts are calculated to pleaſe ſome Ma- 
tural Powers, pretty different either 
rom what we commanly call Reaſon 4 


or the External &. enſes. 


TN the firſt Treatifa the Au thor 
perhaps i in ſome Inſtances has gone too 
far, in ſuppoſing a greater Agreement 
of Mankind in their Senſe of Beauty, 
than Experience will confirm ; but all 
he ts ſollicitous about is to ſpeu, That 


there is ſome Senſe of Beauty natu- 


« ral to Men; that we find as great 


« an Agreement of Men in their Re- 
« liſhes of Forms, as in their external 
* Senſes, which all agree td be natu- 
e ral; and that Pleaſure or Pain, 
* Delight or Aver ſion, are naturally 
i join d to their Perceptions. If the 
Reader be convinc'd of this, 1t wilt be 
uo difficult matter to apprebend another 


ſuperior Senſe, natural alſo to Men, 


determining them ta be pleas d with 
Action 80 


The PREFACE. 
Acions, Characters, Affections. This 


is the moral Senſe, which makes the 


Subject of the ſecond Treatiſe. 
THE proper Occaſions of Percep- 


tion by the external Senſes, occur to us 
as ſoon as we come into the World; 
whence perhaps we eaſily look upon 
theſe Senſes to be natural: but the Ob- 
jefs of the ſuperior Senſes of Beauty 
and Virtue generally do not. It is 
probably ſome little time before Chil- 
dren reflect, or at leaſt let us know 
that they reflect upon Proportion and 
Similitude; pon Affections, Charac- 
ters, Tempers; or come to know the 
external Aclions which are Evidences 
of them. Hence we imagine that 
their Senſe of Beauty, and their mo- 
ral Sentiments of Actions, muſt be en- 
Zirely owing to Inſtruction and Edu- 
cation; whereas it is as eaſy to con- 
ceive, how a Character, a Temper, as 
ſoon as they are obſery'd, may be con- 
/tituted by NaTuRrE the neceſſary Oc- 
* on of Pleaſure, or an Object of Ap- 


A probation, 
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probation, as a Taſte or a Sound; th 


rheſe Objects preſent themſelves to our 
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Ohhervation ſooner than the other. 


THE firſt Impreſſion of theſe Pa- 


pers was ſo well receiv'd, that the Au- 


thor hopes it will be no Offence to any 


who are concern d in the Memory of the 
late Lord Viſcount MoLESwORTR, if 
he lets his Readers know that he was 
the Moble Perſon mention d in the Pre- 


Face to the firſt Edition, and that their 


being publiſh d was owing to his Ap- 


— om of them. It was from him 


he had that ſhrewd Objection, which 


the Reader may find in the firſt Trea- 


tiſe*.; beſides many other Remarks in 


the frequent Converſations with which 


he Honour d the Author; by which that 
Treatiſe was very ouch improv' d be- 


yond what it was in the Draught pre- 
ſented to him. The Author retains the 


moſs grateful Senſe of his fingular Ci- 


_ vil 180 and * the Pleaſure and Im- 
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| provement he receiv'd in his Conver- 
1 /ation; and is flill fond of expreſſing 
is grateful Remembrance of bim: but, 


Id cinerem, & Manes credas curare 
ſepultos ? BY 


TO be concern'd in this Book can 
be no Honour to a Perſon ſo juſtly 
celebrated for the moſt generous Senti- 
ments of Virtue and Religion, deliver d 
with the moſt manly Eloguence : yet it 
world not be juſt toward the World, 
ſhould the Author conceal his Obliga- 


tions to the Reverend Mr. Epwarn 


Sv; mot only for reviſing theſe Pa- 
pers, when they flood in great need of 
an accurate Review, but for ſuggeſl- 
ing ſeveral juſt Amendments in the ge- 
neral Scheme of Morality. The Author 
was much confirm d in his Opinion of the 
Fuſtneſs of theſe Thoughts, upon finding 
that this Gentleman had fallen into 
the ſame way of Thinking before bim; 
and will ever look his Friendſhip as 
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one of the preateſi Advantages and 


Pleaſures of his Life. 


TO recommend the Lord Smar TES 
BURY's MWritings to the World, is a 
very needleſs Attempt, They will be 


efteem'd while any Reflection remains 
among Men. It is indeed to be wiſh d, 


that he had abſtain'd from mixing with 


ſuch Noble Performances, Jome Pre- 
Judices he had receiv'd againſt Chriſ- 
tianity; @ Religion which gives us the 


trugſt Idea of Virtue, and recommends 
the Love of Gop, and of Manxinp, 
as the Sum of all true Religion. How 
would it have moved the Indignation 


of that ingenious Nobleman, to have 


found a diſſolute Set of Men, who re- 


liſh nothing in Life but the loweſt and 


moſt ſordid Pleaſures, ſearching into 
his Writings for thoſe Infinuations 
againſt Chriſtianity, that they might 


be the leſs reftrained from their De- 


baucheries ; "key at the ſame time 


their low Minds are incapable of re- 
liſbing thoſe noble Sentiments of Virtue 


and 


4. IE 


The PREFACE. 
and Honour, which he has placed in 
ſo lovely a Light! 


1H ATEVER Faults the Inge- 


nious may find with this Performance, 
the Author hopes no body will find any 


thing in it contrary to Religion, or 


good Manners: and he ſhall be well 
pleaſed, if he gives the learned World 


an Occaſion of examining more tho- 


roughly theſe Subjects, which are, he 


preſumes, of very confiderable Impor- 
tance. The chief Ground of his Au- 
rance that his Opinions in the main 
are juſt, is this, That as he took the fir 


Hints of them from ſome of the greateſt 


Writers of Antiquity, fo the more he 
has convers'd with them, he finds his 
Illuſtrations the more conformable to 
their Sentiments, 


IN the later Editions, what Allis. 


rations are made, are partly owing to 


the Objections of ſome Gentlemen, who 
wrote very keenly againſt ſeveral Prin- 
ciples in this Book. The Author was 

a 3 con- 
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The PREFACE. 
convinc d of ſome inaccurate Expreſ- 


ſions, which are now alter d; and ſome 
Arguments, he hopes, are now made 


clearer : but be has not yet ſeen Cauſe 


10 renounce any of the Principles 


maintain d in it. {Vor is there any 
thing of Conſequence added, except in 
Sec. II. of Treatiſe 2d; and the ſame 


| Reaſoning is found in Se. I. of the 


Eſſay on the Paſſions. 


TIV this 4th Edition there are Ad- 
ditions interſperſed, to prevent Objec- 
tions which have been publiſhed againſ} 
this Scheme by ſeveral Authors ; and 


ſome Mathematical Expreſſions are left 


out, which, upon ſecond Thoughts, ap- | 
peur d uſeleſs, and were diſagreeable | 
FO ſome. Readers, 
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INQUIRY 


Original of our Ip EAS 
ar 
BrauUuTY and VIRTUE. 


T REATIS E I. 


Of Beauty, Order, Harmony, Deſign. 


a 
Concerning ſome Powers of Perception, di- 


ſtinct from what is generally underſtood by 
Senſation, . 


O make the following Obſervations 
underſtood, it may be neceſſary 
to premiſe ſome Dęfinitions, and 
Obſervations, either univerſally ac- 
knowledg'd, or ſufficiently prov'd by many 
Writers both antient and modern, concern- 


ing our Perceptions called Senſations, and 


the Actions of the Mind conſequent upon 
them. 


Art, I. 


2 An Inquiry concerning 


Sect. Is | f | | 
—— Art, I. Tross Ideas which are rais'd in 


Ser/atio. the Mind upon the Preſence of external 


Objects, and their acting upon our Bodies, 


are call'd Senſations. We find that the Mind 


in ſuch Caſes is paſſive, and has not Power 
directly to prevent the Perception or Idea, 
or to vary it at its Reception, as long as we 
continue our Bodies in a State fit to be acted 
upon by the external Object. 


Dißerent II. WR EN two Perceptions are intirely 
alen. different from each other, or agree in no- 
thing but the general Idea of Senſation, we 
calt the Powers of receiving thoſe different 
Perceptions, diferent Senſes. Thus Seeing 


and Hearing denote the different Powers of 


receiving the Ideas of Colours and Sounds, 
And altho* Colours have great Differences a- 
mong themſelves, as alſo have Sounds; yet 
there is a greater Agreement among the 
moſt oppoſite Colours, than between any 
Colour and a Sound : Hence we call all Co- 
lours Perceptions of the ſame Senſe. All 
the feveral Senſes ſeem to have their diſtinct 
Organs, except Feeling, which is in ſome 
degree diffus'd over the whole Body. 


The Mind III. Taz Mind has a Power of compound- 
how ac- "s Ideas, which were receiv'd ſeparately ; 
of comparing Objects by means of the Ideas, 

and of obſerving their Relations and Propor- 
tions; of enlarging and diminiſhing its Ideas 
| | at 


Jive. 
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at Pleaſure, or in any certain Ratio, or De- gect. 1. 
gree; and of conſidering ſeparately each of 


the ſimple Ideas, which might perhaps have 
been impreſs'd jointly in the Senſation. This 
a ſt Operation we commonly call Agtraction. 


IV. Tux Ideas of corporeal Sublances are Subnet. 


compounded of the various ſimple Ideas joint- 
ly impreſs'd, when they preſented them- 
| ſelves to our Senſes, We define Subſtances 
only by enumerating theſe ſenſible Ideas. 


| And ſuch Definitions may raiſe a clear 


enough Idea of the Subſtance in the Mind 
of one who never immediately perceiv'd 
the Subſtance ; provided he had ſepa- 
rately receiv'd by his Senſes all the ſimple 
Ideas which are in the Compoſition of the 
complex one of the Subſtance defin'd : But if 
there be any ſimple Ideas which he has not 
receiv'd, or if he wants any of the Senſes neceſ= 
fary for the Perception of them, no Definition 
can raiſe any ſimple Idea which has not been 
before perceiv'd by the Senſes. g 


V. Hence it follows, That when Di- zuatins, 
& fruction, Education, or Prejudice of any 7{/rution, = 


| * kind, raiſe any Defire or Averſion toward 


ce an Object, this Deſire or Averſion mult 
ce be founded upon an Opinion of ſome Per- 
* fection, or of ſome Deficiency in thoſe 
% Qualities, for Perception of which we 
© have the proper Senſes.” Thus, if Beauty 
be defir'd by one who has not the Senſe of 
„ Sight, 


4 
Sect. 1. 


Pleaſure, 
Pain. 


Different , 


lacas. 


An Inquiry concerning 


Sight, the Deſire muſt be rais'd by ſome 
— apprehended Regularity of Figure, Sweetneſs 
of Voice, Smoothneſs, or Softneſs, or ſome other 
Quality perceivable by the other Senfes, with- 
out relation to the Ideas of Colour. 


| VI. Many of our ſenſitive Perceptions 


are pleaſant and many painful, immediately, 


and that without any Knowledge of the 
Cauſe of this Pleaſure or Pain, or how the 
Objects excite it, or are the Occaſions of it; 
or without ſeeing to what farther Advantage 
or Detriment the Uſe of ſuch Objects might 
tend: Nor would the moſt accurate Know- 
ledge of theſe things vary either the Pleaſure 
or Pain of the Perception, however it might 
give a rational Pleaſure diſtin& from the ſen- 
ſible; or might raiſe a diſtin Joy, from a 
Proſpect of farther Advantage in the Object, 
or Averſion, from an Apprehenſion of Evil. 


VII. Tux /mple Ideas rais'd in different 
Perſons by the ſame Object, are probably 
ſome way different, when they diſagree in 
their Approbation or Diſlike; and in the ſame 
Perſon, when his Fancy at one time differs 
from what it was at another. This will ap- 
pear from reflecting on thoſe Objects, to 
which we have now an Averſion, tho' they 
were formerly agreeable: And we ſhall gene- 
rally find that there 1s ſome accidental Con- 
junction of a diſagreeable Idea, which always 
recurs with the Object; as in thoſe Wines 

| to 
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to which Men acquire an Averſion, after gect. x. 
they have taken them in an Emetick Prepa- wys 
ration, we are conſcious that the Idea is al- 

ter d from what it was when that Wine was 
agreeable, by the Conjunction of the Ideas 

of Loathing and Sickneſs of Stomach. The 

like Change of Idea may be inſenſibly made 

by the Change of our Bodies as we advance 

in Years, or when we are accuſtomed to any 

Object, which may occaſion an Indifference 
toward Meats we were fond of in our Child- 

hood; and may make ſome Objects ceaſe to 

raiſe the difagreeable Ideas, which they ex- 

cited upon our firſt uſe of them. Many of 

our {imple Perceptions are diſagreeable only 

thro' the too great ntenſeneſs of the Quali- 

ty: thus moderate Light is agreeable, very 

ſtrong Light may be painful; moderate 

Bitter may be pleaſant, a higher Degree 

may be offenſive. A Change in our Or- 

gans will neceſſarily occaſion a Change 

in the Tntenſeneſs of the Perception at leaſt ; ] 
| nay, ſometimes will occaſion a quite con- 5 
trary Perception: Thus a warm Hand ſhall A 
feel that Water cold, which a cold Hand j 
| ſhall feel warm. 60 


wk 


— 


| W ſhall not find it perhaps ſo eaſy to | 
account for the Diverſity of Fancy about 9 
more complex Ideas of Objects, including ma- h 
ny Ideas of different Senſes at once; as ſome 4 

5 Perceptions of thoſe call'd primary Qualities, | 
and ſome ſecondary, as explain'd by Mr. 
3 | LockE: 


6 


Sec. 1. LocKE : for inſtance, in the different Fan- 


An Inquiry concerning 


wy— Cies about Architecture, Gardening, Dreſs. 


| CG omplex 


Ideas, 


Of the two former we ſhall offer ſomething 
in Sect. VI. As to Dreſs, we may general- 
ly account for the Diverſity of Fancies from 
a like Conjunction of Ideas: Thus, if either 
from any thing in Nature, or from the Opi- 
nion of our Country or Acquaintance, the 


fancying of glaring Colours be look'd upon as 


an Evidence of Levity, or of any other evil 
Quality of Mind; or if any Colour or Faſhion 
be commonly us d by Ruſticks, or by Men 
of any diſagreeable Profeſſion, Employment, 


or Temper; theſe additional Ideas may re- 
cur conſtantly with that of the Colour or 


Faſhion, and cauſe a conſtant Diſlike to them 
in thoſe who join -the additional Ideas, al- 


tho' the Colour or Form be no way diſ- 


agreeable of themſelves, and actually do 
pleaſe others who join no ſuch Ideas to 
them. But there appears no Ground to 
believe ſuch a Diverſity in human Minds, 
as that the ſame ſimple Idea or Perception 


ſhould give Pleaſure to one and Pain to 


another, or to the ſame Perſon at different 
times ; not to ſay that it ſeems a Contra- 
diction, that the lame ample Idea ſhould 


do ſo. 


VIII. vs: ly Pleaſure of Senſe, which 
many Philoſophers ſeem to conſider, is that 
which accompanies the ſimple Ideas of Sen- 


ſation: But there are far greater Pleaſures 
2 11 
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in thoſe complex Ideas of Objects, which Sect. 1. 
obtain the Names of Beautiful, Regular, 
Harmonious. Thus every one acknowledges 
he is more delighted with a fine Face, a 
juſt Picture, than with the View of any one 
Colour, were it as ſtrong and lively as poſ- 
ſible; and more pleas'd with a Proſpect of 
the Sun ariſing among ſettled Clouds, and 
colouring their Edges, with a ſtarry He- 
miſphere, a fine Landſkip, a regular Build- 
ing, than with a clear blue Sky, a ſmooth 
Sea, or a large open Plain, not diverſified 
| by Woods, Hills, Waters, Buildings: And 
yet even theſe latter Appearances are not 
quite /fmple. in Muſick, the Pleaſure 
of fine Enge ion is incomparably greater 
than that of any one Note, how ſweet, full, 
or ſwelling ſoever. | 
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TT IX. LET it be obſerv'd, phat in the fol- Beauy. 
| lowing Papers, the Word Beauty is taken 

| for the Idea raisd in us, and a Senſe of 
Beauty for our Power of receiving this Idea. 
„ Harmony allo denotes our pleaſant Ideas ari- . 
ng from Compoſition of Sounds, and a good 
Ear (as it is generally taken ) a Power of 
perceiving this Pleaſure. In the following 
Sections, an Attempt is made to diſcover 
« what is the immediate Occafion of theſe 


x * pleaſant Ideas, or what real Quality in 
1 6 the Objects ordinarily excites them,” _ 
a : "XY 
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1 An Inquiry concerning 
Sect. 1. 


KX. IT is of no Conſequence whether we 


dg. call theſe Ideas of Beauty and Harmony, 
Perceptions of the External Senſes of See- 


ing and Hearing, or not. I ſhould rather 


chooſe to call our Power of perceiving theſe 


Ideas, an INTERNAL SENSE, were it only 
for the Convenience. of diſtinguiſhing them 
from other Senſations of Seeing and Hear- 


ing, which Men may have without Percep- 
tion of Beauty and Harmony. It is plain 
from Experience, that many Men have, in 
the common Meaning, the Senſes of See- 
ing and Hearing perfect enough; they per- 
ceive all the fmple Ideas ſeparately, and 
have their Pleaſures; they diſtinguiſh them 
from each other, ſuch as one Colour from 
another, either quite different, or the ſtronger 


or fainter of the ſame Colour, when they 


are plac'd beſide each other, altho' they may 
often confound their Names when they oc- 
cur apart from each other, as ſome do the 
Names of Green and Blue : they can tell 
in ſeparate Notes the Higher, lower, ſbarp- 
er, or flatter, when ſeparately ſounded ; 


in Figures they diſcern the Length, Breadth, 


 Wrideneſs of each Line, Surface, Angle; and 
may be as capable of hearing and ſeeing 
at great Diſtances as any Men whatſoever : 
And yet perhaps they ſhall find no Plea- 
ſure in Muſical Compoſitions, in Painting, 
Architecture, natural Landſkip; or but a 
very weak one in compariſon of what 

2 others 
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others enjoy from the ſame Objects. This Sect. 1. 
greater Capacity of receiving ſuch pleaſant 
Ideas we commonly call a fine Genius or Taſte: © 
In Mulick we ſeem univerſally to acknow- 
ledge ſomething like a diſtinct Senſe from 
the External one of Hearing, and call it a 
7 | good Ear; and the like Diſtinction we ſhould 
probably acknowledge in other Objects, had\ 

- | we alſo got diſtinct Names to denote theſe 


Die 
e 


Powers of Perception by. | 
1 | XI. Wr generally imagine the brute Ani- Dire i 
mals endowed with the ſamè ſort of Powers ro | 

of Perception as our External Senſes, and 
I | having ſometimes greater Acuteneſs in them: 
2 | but we conceive few or none of them with _ | 
n | any of theſe ſublimer Powers of Perception 
r | here call'd Internal Senſes ; or at leaſt if ſome , 
of them have them, it is in a Degree much 4 
y | inferior to ours. | | j 
- | Py | | l 
ec | THERE will appear another Reaſon per- = 
1 | haps hereafter, for calling this Power of per- | i 
- Þ cciving the Ideas of Beauty, an Internal Senſe, | 
|; Þ from this, that in ſome other Affairs, where | 

„ Þ our External Senſes are not much concern'd, Fl 
d we diſcern a ſort of Beauty, very like, in 9 
s | many Reſpects, to that obſerv'd in ſenſible | 
1: | Objects, and accompany'd with like Pleaſure : i 
* | Such is that Beauty perceiv'd in Theorems, or |. 


& I univerſal Truths, in general Cauſes, and in 
* | ſome extenſive Principles of Action. 


ers "= i XII. LE 


10 Ann Inquiry concerning Beauty, ; 
Set, 1. XII. LIT one conſider, firſt, That tis: 
| —— probable a Being may have the full Power of | ; 
| External Senſation, which we enjoy, ſo as to N - 
& Pperceive each Colour, Line, Surface, as we || ; 
B do; yet, without the Power of comparing, or 1 i 
ol diſcerning the S7m/itudes or Proportions : Þ 
Again, It might diſeern theſe alſo, and yet 
; have no Pleaſure or Delight accompanying | j 
| theſe Perceptions. The bare Idea of the t 


Form is ſomething ſeparable from Pleaſure, | ij: 
as may appear from the different Taftes of F 
| Men about the Beauty of Forms, where we t 
: - don't imagine that they differ in any Ideas, 1 


either of the Primary or Secundary Quali- l 
| ties. Similitude, Proportion, Analogy, or e 
i Equality of Proportion, are Objects of the ft 
| Underſtanding, and muſt be actually known b 
before we know the natural Cauſes of our v 
| Pleaſure. But Pleaſure perhaps is not neceſ- 

farily connected with the Perception of them: 

5 and may be felt where the Proportion is not 2. 
| known or attended to: and may not be felt | +» 
where the Proportion is obſerved. Since then | d 
: there are ſuch different Powers of Perception, 1 o 
| where what are commonly called the Exter- | at 
| nal Senſes are the ſame; ſince the moſt accu- at 
j | rate Knowledge of what the External Senſes "ol 
? diſcover, may often not give the Pleaſure of OT 
Beauty or Harmony, which yet one of a ir 
| good Taſte will enjoy at once without much m 
F Knowldgoe; we may juity uſe another Name — 
0 for theſe higher and more delightful Percep- 

| 2 - . 
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tions of Beauty and Harmony, and call the Sect. 1. 
Power of receiving ſuch Impreſſions, an 11.2 


ternal Senſe : The Difference of the Percep- 
tions ſeems ſufficient to vindicate the Uſe of 
a different Name, eſpecially when we are told 
in what Meaning the Word is applicd. 


Tus ſuperior Power of Perception is 
juſtly called 2 Senſe, becauſe of its Affinity 
to the other Senſes in this, that the Pleaſure 
is different from any Knowledge of Principles, 
Proportions, Cauſes, or of the Uſefulneſs of 
the Object; we are ſtruck at the firſt with the 
Beauty: nor does the molt accurate Know- 
ledge increaſe this Pleaſure of Beauty, how- 
ever it may ſuperadd a diſtinct rational Plea- 
ſure from Proſpects of Adtantage, or may 
bring along that peculiar kind of Pleaſure, 
which attends the Increaſe of Knowledge “. 


XIII. AND farther, the Ideas of Beauty 
and Harmony, like other ſenſible Ideas, are 
neceſſarily pleaſant to us, as well as imme- 
diately ſo; neither can any Reſolution of our 
own, nor any Proſpect of Advantage or Diſ- 
advantage, vary the Beauty or Deformity of 
an Object: For as in the external Senſations, 
no View of Intereſt will make an Object 


11 


Its Plea- 
ſures nete ſ- 


ary and 


immediate. 


grateful, nor View of Delriment, diſt inct 


from immediate Pain in the Perception, 
make i it diſagreeable to o the Senſe ; to Propoſe 


* See above, Art. 6. 
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An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 


Sect. 1. the whole World as a Reward, or threaten 
◻◻ the greateſt Evil, to make us approve a de- 


This Senſe 
antecedent 
to, and di- 


form'd Object, or diſapprove a beautiful one; 
Diſſimulation may be procur'd by Rewards 
or Threatnings, or we may in external Con- 
duct abſtain from any Purſuit of the Beau- 
tiful, and purſue the Deform'd ; but our Sen- 
timents of the Forms, and our Per ceptions, 
would continue invariably the ſame. 


XIV. Hrxcx it plainly appears, e that 
“ ſome Objects are immediately the Occaſions 


Hindi from © of this Pleaſure of Beauty, and that we 


* oſpecks 
of Intere/?. 


“have Senſes fitted for perceiving it; and 
« that it 1s diſtinct from that Joy which 
* ariſes upon Proſpect of Advantage.” Nay, 
do not we often ſee Convenience and Uſe 
neglected to obtain Beauty, without any other 
Proſpect of Advantage in the beautiful Form, 
than the ſuggeſting the pleaſant Ideas of 
Beauty? Now this ſhews us, that however 


we may purſue beautiful Objects from Self- 


love, with a View to obtain the Pleaſures of 
Beauty, as in Architecture, Gardening, and 
many other Affairs; yet there muſt be a Senſe 
of Beauty, antecedent to Proſpects even of this 
Advantage, without which Senſe theſe Ob- 
jects would not be thus advantagecus, nor ex- 


cite in us this Pleaſure which conſtitutes them 


advantageous. Our Senſe of Beauty from 
Objects, by which they are conſtituted good 
to us, is very diſtinct from our Deſire of them 
when they are thus conſtituted : Our Dejre 
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of Beauty may be counter-balanc'd by Re- Sect. 1. 
wards or Threatnings, but never our Senſe —v— 
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of it; even as Fear of Death may make us 
defire a bitter Potion, or neglect thoſe Meats 
which the Senſe of Taſte would recommend 
as pleaſant ; but cannot make that Potion 
; agreeable to the Senſe, or Meat diſagreeable 
to it, which was not ſo antecedently to this 
5 Proſpect. The ſame holds true of the Senſe 
t | of Beauty and Harmony; that the Pur/iurt 
ol ſuch Objects is frequently neglected, from 
> | Profpects of Advantage, Averſion to Labour, 
i | or any other Motive of Intereſt, does not 
1 þ prove that we have no Sex/e of Beauty, but 
„only that our Deſire of it may be counter- 
e | balanc'd by a Kronger Deſire, 


, | XV. Hap we no ſuch Senſe of Beauty 
f and Harmony, Houſes, Gardens, Dreſs, Equi- 
r | page, might have been recommended to us as 
- | convenient, fruitful, warm, eaſy ; but never 
f | as beautiful : And yet nothing i is more cer- 


d | tain, than that all theſe Objects are recom- 
e mended under quite different Views on many { 
is | Occaſions: *Tis true, what chiefly pleaſes | 4 
-in the Countenance, are the Indications of SZ 
- | Moral Diſpoſitions; and yet were we by the | 
m | longeſt Acquaintance fully convinc'd of the. 1 
n beſt Moral Diſpoſitions in any Perſon, with | [1 
d | that Countenance we now think deform « = 
m this would never hinder our immediate Diſ- I 
re | like of the Form, or our liking other Forms 


of more: And Cuftom, Education, or Example, : 
| b 3 could N i 
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Sect. f. 
= thoſe of the Senſes which we had the Uſe of 


Beauty 
Original 


or Compa- 


rative. 


An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 
could never give us Perceptions diſtinct from 


before, or recommend Objects under another 
Conception than grateful to * them. But of 
the Influence of Cuſtom, Education, Exam- 
ple upon the Senſe of Beauty, we ſhall treat 
elow F. 


XVI. BeavTy, in Corporeal Forms, is 
either Original or Comparative; or, if any 
like the Terms better, Abſolute, or Relative : 
Only let it be obſerv'd, that by Abſolute or 
Original Beauty, is not underſtood any Qua- 
lity ſuppos'd to be in the Object, which 
ſhould of itſelf be beautiful, without relation 
to any Mind which perceives it: For Beauty, 
like other Names of ſenſible Ideas, ® 4x app" 
denotes the Perception of ſome Mind; fo 


Cold, Het, Sweet, Bitter, denote the Senſa- 


tions in our Minds, to which perhaps there 
is no Reſemblance in the Objects, which 
excite theſe Ideas in us, however we gene- 
rally imagine otherwiſe. The Ideas of 
Beauty and Harmony being excited upon our 
Perception of ſome primary Quality, and 
having relation to Figure and Time, may in- 


deed have a nearer Reſemblance to Objects, 


than theſe Senſations, which ſeem not ſo 
much any P:&ures of Objects, as Modi fica- 
tions of the perceiving Mind; and yet were 
there no Mind with a Senſe of Beauty to 


— 
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* See 47. 5. F Sed. 7. 
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contemplate Objects, I ſee not how they Sec. 1. 
could be call'd Beautiful. We therefore by —w— 


* Abſolute Beauty underſtand only that Beauty 


which we perceive in Objects without Com- 


pariſon to any thing external, of which the 
Object is ſuppos'd an Imitation, or Picture; 
ſuch as that Beauty perceiv'd from the Works 
of Nature, artificial Forms, Figures. Com- 
parative or Relative Beauty is that which we 


perceive in Objects commonly conſidered as 


Imitations or Reſemblances of ſomething elſe. 
Theſe two Kinds of Beauty employ the three 
following Sections. 


— 


* This Diviſion of Beauty is taken from the different Foun- 
duions of Pleaſure to our Senſe of it, rather than from the Ob- 
jechs themſetves ; for moſt of the following Inſtances of relative 
Beauty, have alſo abſolute Beauty; and many of the Inſtances 
of abſolute Beauty, have al/o relative Beauty in ſome reſpe# or 
other. But we may diſlin#ly confider theſe two Fountains of 
Pleaſure. Uniformity in the Object it/elf, and Reſemblance 70 
fome Original, 
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—— 


Senſe f 


Men. 


An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 
. 
J Original oz Abſolute Beauty, 


I. CINCE it is certain that we have Ideas 
of Beauty and Harmony, let us exa- 


mine what Quality in Objects excites theſe 


Ideas, or is the Occaſion of them. And let 
it be here obſerv'd, that our Inquiry is only 
about the Qalities which are Peautiful to 
Men; or about the Foundation of their Senſe 


of Beauty: for, as was above hinted, Beauty 


has always relation to the Senſè of ſome Mind; 
and when we afterwards ſhew how generally 
the Objects which occur to us are beautiful, 
we mean, that ſuch Objects are agreeable to 
the Senſe of Men: for there are many Ob- 


jects which ſeem no way beautiful to Men, 


and yet other Animals ſeem delighted with 
them; they may have Senſes otherwiſe con- 
ſtituted than thoſe of Men, and may have 
the Ideas of Beauty excited by Objects of a 
quite different Form. We ſee Animals fitted 


for every Place; and what to Men appears 


rude and ſhapeleſs, or loathſome, may be to 


them a Paradije. 


II. Tuar we may more diſtinctly diſ- 


cover the general Foundation or Occaſion of 


the Ideas of Beauty among Men, it will be 
| neceſ- 
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neceſſary to conſider it firſt in its /mpler Sect. 2. 

Kinds, ſuch as occurs to us in regular Fi- 
ures ; and we may perhaps find that the 

ſame Foundation extends to all the more 

compre Speci-s of it. 


III. Tur Figures which excite in us the Veri 
Ideas of Beauty, ſeem to be thoſe in which“! 4 
there is Viformity amaſt Variety, There oY 
are many Conceptions of Objects which are 
agreeable upon other accounts, ſuch as Gran- 
deur, Novelty, Sanity, and ſome others, 


which ſhall be mention'd hereafter *. But 


what we call Beautiful in Objects, to ſpeak 
in the Mathematical Style, ſeems to be in a 
compound Ratio of Uniformity and Variety: 

ſo that where the Un:Jormity of Bodies is e- 
qual, the Beauty is as the Variety; and where 
the Variety is equal, the Beauty is as the Uni- 


formity. This may Ln een; and hold 


pretty generally. 


Fixsæ, the Variety 1 e the Beauty V. 
in equal Uniformity. The Beauty of an 
equilateral Triangle is leſs than that of the 


Square ; which is leſs than that of a Penta- 


gen; and this again is ſurpaſs'd by the Hex- 


agen. When indeed the Number of Sides is 


much increas'd, the Proportion of them to 
the Radius, or Diameter of the Figure, or 
of the Circle, to which regular Polygcns have 


_— 
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An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 


Sect. 2. an obvious Relation, is ſo much loſt to our 
o Obſervation, that the Beauty does not al- 


ways increaſe with the Number of Sides; 


and the want of Paralleliſm in the Sides of 


Uniformiy T H E greater Uniformity increaſes the 


Compound 
Ratio. 


Heptagons, and other Figures of odd Num- 
bers, may alſo diminiſh their Beauty. So in 


Solids, the Eicaſiedron ſurpaſſes the Dodeca- 
edron, and this the Ofaedron, which is ſtill 
more beautiful than the Cube; and this again 
furpaſſes the regular Pyramid: The obvious 
Ground of this, is greater Variety with e- 
qual Un; formity. 


Beauty amidft equal Variety, in theſe In- 
ſtances: An Equilateral Triangle, or even 


an J/oſceles, ſurpaſſes the Scalenum: A 


Square ſurpaſſes the Rhombus or Lozenge, 
and this again the Rhomboides, which is till 
more beautiful than the Trapegium, or any 
Figure with irregular curve Sides. So the 
regular Solids ſurpaſs all other Solids of e- 
qual number of plain Surfaces: And the 
ſame is obſervable not only in the Five per- 
fectly regular Solids, but in all thoſe which 
have any confiderable Un:iformity, as Cylin- 
ders, Priſms, Pyramids, Obeliſes; which 
pleaſe every Eye more than any rude Fi- 
gures, where there is no Unity or Reſem- 
blance among the Parts. 


InsTANCEs of the compound Ratio 
we have in comparing C:rcles or Spheres, 
with 
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with Ellipſes or Sphero:des not very eccen- Sect. 2. 
tric ; and in comparing the compound Solids, w==w=— 


the Exoctaedron, and Eicoſidodecaedron, with 


the perfectly regular ones of which they are 


compounded: and we ſhall find, that the 
want of that moſt perfect Uniformity ob- 
ſervable in the latter, is compenſated by the 


greater Variety in the former, ſo that the 


Beauty is nearly equal, 


IV. Tuzsz Obſervations would proba- 
bly hold true for the moſt part, and might 


be confirm'd by the Judgment of Children 
in the /impler Figures, where the Variety is 


not too great for their Comprehenſion. And 
however uncertain ſome of the particular 
aforeſaid Inſtances may ſeem, yet this is 
perpetually to be obſerv'd, that Children 
are fond of all regular Figures in their little 
Diverſions, altho' they be no more conve- 
nient, or uſeful for them, than {the Figures 


of our common Pebbles: We ſee how early 


they diſcover a Taſte or Senſe of Beauty, in 
deſiring to ſee Buildings, regular Gardens, or 
even Repreſentations of them in Pictures of 
any kind. ä 


V. Turf fame Foundation we have for B- of 
our Senſe of Beauty, in the Works of N A- Nature, 


TURE. In every Part of the World which 
we call Beautiful, there is a ſurprizing 
Uniformity amidſt an almoſt infinite Va- 


riety. Many Parts of the Univerſe ſeem not 
| at 
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An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 


Sect. 2. at all deſign'd for the Uſe of Man; nay, it 
V but a very ſmall Spot with which we have 


any Acquaintance. The Figures and Mo- 


tions of the great Bodies are not obvious to our 


Senſes, but found out by Reaſoning and 
Reflection, upon many long Obſervations : 
and yet as far as we can by Senſe diſcover, 
or by Reaſoning enlarge our Knowledge, and 


extend our Imagination, we. generally find 


their Structure, Order, and Motion, agree- 


able to our Senſe of Beauty, Every parti- 
cular Object in Nature does not indeed ap- 


pear beautiful to us; but there is a great 
Profuſion of Beauty over moſt of the Ob- 
jects which occur either to our Senſes, or 
Reaſonings upon Obſervation: For, not to 
mention the apparent Situation of the hea- 


venly Bodies in the Circumference of a great 


Sphere, which is wholly occafion'd by the 


Imperfection of our Sight in diſcerning Di- 


ſtances; the Forms of all the great Bodies in 


the Univerſe are nearly Spherical; the Or- 


bits of their Revolutions generally Ellipticł, 
and without great Eccentricity, in thoſe 


which continually occur to our Obſervation: 


now theſe are Figures of great On. 
and therefore pleaſing to us. 


Tonrans; to paſs by the leſs obvious 
Uniformity in the Proportion of their Quan. 
_ tities of Matter, Diſtances, Times, of revolv- 
ing, to each other; what can exhibit a 
greater Inſtance of Unformty,. amiaſt Va- 

2 ritey, 
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riety, than the conſtant Tenour of Revolu- Sect. 2. 


tions in nearly equal Times, in each Planct, = 
around its Axis, and the central Fire or 
Sun, thro' all the Ages of which we have 
any Records, and in nearly the fame Or- 
bit? Thus after certain Periods, all the 
ſame Appearances are again renew'd; the 
alternate Succeſſions of Light and Shade, or 
Day and Night, conſtantly purſuing each 
other around each Planet, with an agree- 


able and regular Diverſity in the Times they 


poſſeſs the ſeveral Hemiſpheres, in the Sum- 
mer, Harveſt, Winter, and Spring; and the 
various Phaſes, Aiſpects, and S:iuations, of 
the Planets to each other, their Conjunctions 
and Oppoſitions, in which they ſuddenly dar- 


ken each other with their Conick Shades in 
Eclipſes, are repeated to us at their fixed 


Periods with invariable Conſtancy : Theſe 
are the Beauties which charm the A/tronc- 


mer, and make his tedious Caculations 


pleaſant, | 
Molliter auſterum ſtudio fallente Iaberem. * 


VI. AGAIN, as to the dry Part of the Fass. 
Surface of our Globe, a great Part of which | 
is cover'd with a very pleaſant inoffenſive 
Colour, how beautifully is it diverſify'd with 


various Degrees of Light and Shade, ac- 
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An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 


Sec. 2. cording to the different Situations of the 
wy Parts of its Surface, in Mountains, Valleys, 


Plants, 


Hills, and open Plains, which are variouſly 
inclin'd toward the great LUMINARY | 


VII. Ir we deſcend to the minuter Works 
of NATURE, what great Uniformity among 


all the Species of Plants and Vegetables in 


the manner of their Growth and Propaga- 
tion! how near the Refemblance among all 
the Plants of the ſame Species, whoſe Num- 
bers ſurpaſs our Imagination ! And this Li- 


Formity is not only obſervable in the Form 


in groſs; (nay, in this it is not ſo very exact 
in all Inſtances) but in the Structure of their 
minuter Parts, even of thoſe which no Eye 


unaſſiſted with Glaſſes can diſcern. In the 


almoſt infinite Multitude of Leaves, Fruit, 


Seed, Flowers of any one Species, we often ſee 


a very great Uniformity in the Struòture and 


Situation of the ſmalleft Fibres. This is the 


Beauty which charms an ingenious Botaniſt. 
Nay, what great Uniformity and Regularity 
of Figure is found in each particular Plant, 
Leaf, or Flower ! In all Trees and moſt of 
the ſmaller Plants, the Stalks or Trunks are 


either Cylinders nearly, or regular Priſins; 


the Branches ſimilar to their ſeveral Trunks, 
ariſing at nearly regular Diſtances, when no 
Accidents retard their natural Growth : In 
one Species the Branches ariſe in Pairs on the 
oppoſite Sides; the perpendicular Plain of 


Direction of the unmediately ſuperior Pair, 
| inter- 
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interſecting the Plain of Direction of the in- Se. 2. 
ferior, nearly at right Angles: In another 
Spectes, the Branches ſpring ſingly, and al- 
ternately, ali around in nearly equal Diſtan- 

ces: And the Branches in other Speczes ſprout 

all in Knots around the Trunk, one for 

each Year. And in each Species, all the 
Branches in the firſt Shoots preſerve the ſame 

Angles with their Trunk ; and they again 

ſprout out into ſmaller Branches exactly af- 

ter the Manner of their Trunks. Nor ought 

we to paſs over that great Unity of Colours 


which we often ſee in all the Flowers of the 
ſame Plant or Tree, and often of a whole 
Species; and their exact Agreement in ma- 
ny ſhaded Tranſitions into oppoſite Colours, 
in which all the Flowers of the ſame Plant 
generally agree, nay, often all the Flowers 
of a Species. 


VIII. AGAIN, as to the Beauty of Ani- Animal 


mals, either in their inward Structure, which 
we come to the Knowledge of by Experi- 


ment and long Obſervation, or their out- 


ward Form, we ſhall find ſurprizing Uni- 


formity among all the Species which are 


known to us, in the Structure of thoſe Parts, 
upon which Life depends more immediate- 
ly. And how amazing is the Unity of Me- 
chaniſm, when we ſhall find an almoſt in- 
finite Diverſity of Motions, all their Actions 
in walking, running, flying, ſwimming ; all 
their ſerious Efforts for . all 

| their 
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[II 2. their freakiſh Contorlicms when they are gay 
and ſportful, in all their various Limbs, per- 


form'd by one ſimple Contrivance of a con- 
tracting Mujcle, apply'd with inconceivable 
Diverſities to anſwer all theſe Ends! Va- 
rious Engines might have obtain'd the ſame 
Ends ; but then there had been leſs Uni- 
farmity, and the Beauty of our Animal Sy- 
items, and. of particular Animals, had been 
much leis, when this ſurprizing Unity of 
Mechaniſm had been remov'd from them. 


IX. Amonc Animals of the fame Species, 
the Unity. is very obvious, and this Reſem- 
blance is the very Ground of our ranking 
them in ſuch Claſſes or Specres, notwith- 
ſtanding the great Diverſities in Bulk, Co- 
lour, Shape, which are oblery'd even in thoſe 
call'd of the fame Species. And then in 
each Individual, how univerſal ts that Beauty 

which ariſes from the exact Reſemblance of 
all the external double Members to each 
other, which ſeems the univerſal Intention 
of NaTuRE, when no Accident prevents 
it! We ſee the Want of this Reſemblance 
never fails to paſs for an Imperfection, and 
Want of Beauty, tho' no other Inconvenience 
enſues ; as when the Eyes are not exactly 
like, or one Arm or Leg is a little ſhorter 
or ſmaller than its fellow. 


As to that moſt powerful Beauty in Coun- 


tenances, Airs, Gejtures, Motion, we ſhall 
ſhew 
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*5 


thew in the ſecond Treatiſe *, that it ariſes Sect. 2. 


from ſome imagin'd Indication of morally —W— 


good Diſpoſitions of Mind. In Motion there 
is alſo a natural Beauty, when at fixed Periods 
like Geſtures and Steps are regularly repeat- 


ed, ſuiting the Time and Air of Muſic, 


Which is obſerved in regular Dancing. 


X. THreRE is a farther Beauty in Ani- 
mals, ariſing from a certain Proportion of 
the various Parts to each other, which ſtill 
pleaſes the Senſe of Spectators, tho they 
cannot calculate it with the Accuracy of a 
* Statuary, The Statuary knows what Pro- 
portion of each Part of the Face to the 
| whole Face is moſt agreeable, and can tell 
us the ſame of the Proportion of the Face 


to the Body, or any Parts of it; and be- 


tween the Diameters and Lengths of each 
Limb : When this Proportion of the Head 
to the Body is remarkably alter'd, we ſhall 
have a Giant or a Dwarf, And hence it is, 
that either the one or the other may be re- 
preſented to us even in Miniature, without 
relation to any external Object, by obſerving 
how the Body ſurpaſſes the Proportion it 
ſhould have to the Head in Giants, and falls 
below it in Dwarfs. There is a farther 
Beauty ariſing from that Figure, which is a 
natural Indication of Strength; but this may 
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* See. vi. Art, 4 
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Sect. 2. be paſs'd over, becauſe probably it may be 


An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 


> alledg'd, that our Approbation of this Shape 


Faul. 


Flu tds. 


flows from an Opinion of Advantage, and 
not from the Form it ſelf. 


Tur Beauty ariſing from Mechaniſm, ap- 


parently adapted to the Neceſſities and Ad- 


vantages of any Animal; which pleaſes us, 
even tho' there be no Advantage to our ſelves 


_ enſuing from it; will be conſider'd under 
the Head of Relative Beauty, or Deſign &. 


XI. Tur peculiar Beauty of Fowls can 
ſcarce be omitted, which ariſes from the 


great Yariety of Feathers, a curious Sort of 


Machines adapted to many admirable Uſes, 
which retain a conſiderable Reſemblance in 


their Structure among all the Species; and 
frequently a perfect Uniformity in thoſe of 


the ſame Species in the correſponding Parts, 
and in the two Sides of each Individual; 


beſides all the Beauty of lively Colours and 


gradual Shades, not only in the external 
Appearance of the Fowl, reſulting from an 


artful Combination of ſhaded Feathers, but 
often viſible even in one Feather ſeparately. 


XII. Ir our Reaſonings about the Nature 


of Fluids be juſt, the vaſt Stores of Water 


will give us an Inſtance of Uniformity in 
Nature above Imagination, when we reflect 
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upon the almoſt infinite Multitude of ſmall, Sect. 2. 
poliſh'd, ſmooth Spheres, which muſt bee 


ſuppos'd form'd in all the Parts of this 
Globe. The fame Uniformity there is pro- 
bably among the Parts of other Fluids as 
well as Water; and the like muſt be ob- 
ſerv'd in ſeveral other natural Bodies, as Salts, 
Sulphurs, and ſuch like ; whoſe uniform Pro- 
perties do probably depend upon an Unifor- 
mity in the Figures of their Parts, 


XIII. Unves Original Beauty we may Harmoy; 


include Harmony, or Beauty of Sound, it 
that Expreſſion can be allow'd, becauſe Har- 
mony is not uſually conceiv'd as an Imitation 
of any thing elſe. Harmony often raiſes 
Pleaſure in thoſe who know not what is the 
Occaſion of it: And yet the Foundation of 
this Pleaſure is known to be a fort of Uni- 
formity. When the ſeveral Vibrations of one 
Note regularly coincide with the Vibrations 
of another, they make an agreeable Compo- 
ſition; and ſuch Notes are call'd Concords. 
Thus the Vibrations of any one Note coin- 
cide in Time with two Vibrations of its Oc- 
7ave; and two Vibrations of any Note coin- 
cide with three of its F:/tþ ; and ſo on in the 
reſt of the Concords. Now no Compoſitzon 
can be harmonious, in which the Notes are 


not, for the moſt part, diſpos'd according 


to theſe natural Proportions. Beſides which, 
a due Regard muſt be had to the Key, 
which governs the whole, and to the Time 

, „ and 


10 
14 
; 


28 An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 
Sect. 2. and Humour, in which the Compoſition is be- 
gun: a frequent and inartifical Change of 

any of which will produce the greateſt, and 
moſt unnatural Dz/cord. This will appear, 
by obſerving the Diſſonance which would 
ariſe from tacking Parts of different Tunes 
together as one, altho' both were ſeparately 
agreeable. A like Uniformity is alſo obſerv- 
able among the Baſes, Tenors, Trebles of the 
ſame Tune. * | 


TxXERE is indeed obſervable, in the beſt 
Compoſitions, a myſterious Effect of Diſ- 
cords : They often give as great Pleaſure as 
continu'd Harmony ; whether by refreſhing 
the Ear with Variety, or by awakening the 
Attention, and enlivening the Reliſh for the 
ſucceeding Harmony of Concords, as Shades 
enliven and beautify Pictures, or by ſome 
other means not yet known: Certain it is, 
however, that they have their Place, and 
ſome good Effect in our beſt Compoſitions. 
Some other Powers of Muſic may be con- 
ſider'd hereafter *. 155 5 


XIV. Bur in all theſe inſtances of + Beau- 
ty let it be obſerv'd, That the Pleaſure is 


—— — — 


See Sed. vi. Art. 12. 

+ There is nothing fingular in applying the Nerd Beauty to 
Sounds, The Antients obſerve the peculiar Dignity of the Senſes 
Seeing and Hearing, that in, thiir Objects we diſcern the 
Kan, ubich we dont aſeribs ta the Objedts of the other Senſes. 
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communicated to thoſe who never reflected Sect. 2. 
on this general Foundation; and that al 
here alledg'd is this, That the pleaſant 

ce Senſation ariſes only from Objects, in 
which there is Uniformity amidſt Variety: 

We may have the Senſation without know- 

ing what is the Occaſion of it; as a Man's 

Taſte may ſuggeſt Ideas of Sweets, Acids, 

Bitters, tho' he be ignorant of the Forms of 

the ſmall Bodies, or their Motions, * 

excite theſe Perceptions 3 in him, 


Sect. 3. 
— 


Thtorems 
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e. 
Of the Beauty of Theorems. 


I. A E Beauty of Theorems, or univer- 


__ ſal Truths demonſtrated, deſerves a 
diſtinct Conſideration, being of a Nature pret- 
ty different from the former kinds of Beauty; 
and yet there is none in which we ſhall fee 
ſuch an amazing Variety with Uniformity : 


and hence ariſes a very great Pleaſure diſtinct 


from Proſpects of any farther Advantage. 


II. For in one Thecrem we may find in- 
cluded, with the moſt exact Agreement, an 
infinite Multitude of particular Truths ; nay, 
often a Multitude of Infinites : fo that altho 
the Neceflity of forming abſtract Ideas, and 


univerſal Theorems, ariſes perhaps from the 


Limitation of our Minds, which cannot ad- 


mit an infinite Multitude of fingular Ideas or 


Judgments at once, yet this Power gives us 


an Evidence of the Largeneſs of the human 


Capacity above our Imagination. Thus, for 
inſtance, the 47h Propoſition of the firſt 
Book of Euciip's Elements contains an 
infinite Multitude of Truths, concerning the 
infinite poſſible S7zes of right-angled Trian- 
gles, as you make the Area greater or leſs; 
and in each of theſe Ses you may find an 
infinite Multitude of diſſimilar Triangles, as 

| 2 you 
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you vary the Proportion of the Baſe to the Sect. 3. 
Perpendicular; all which Infinites agree i 


general Theorems; not only in general Equa- 
a tions applicable to all Kinds of Quantity, 
N but in more particular Inveſtigations of Areas 
5 and Tangents: In which one Manner of O- — 
peration ſhall diſcover Theorems applicable to 
i many Orders or Species of Curves, to the 
; infinite Sizes of each Species, and to the 
t infinite Points of the innumerable Individuals 

of each Size. 
7 III. TyHar we may the better diſcern Founda- 
K this Agreement, or Unity of an Infinity of , 
| Objects, in the general Theorem, to be the Beauty. | 
; Foundation of the Beauty or Pleaſure attend- 
4 ing their Diſcovery, let us compare our Sa- | 
= tisfaction in ſuch Diſcoveries, with the un- | 
_ Þ caly State of Mind when we can only mea- | 
r | {ure Lines, or Surfaces, by a Scale, or are 0 
5 making Experiments which we can reduce 
_ to no general Canon, but are only heaping ' 
1 up a Multitude of particular incoherent Ob- | 
t ſervations. Now each of theſe Trials diſ- | 
covers a new Truth, but with no Pleaſure 1 
Fa or Beauty, notwithſtanding the Variety, till 
F we can diſcover ſome ſort of Unity, or re- | 
1 duce them to ſome general Canon. | 
; 
18 


the general Theorem. In Algebraic, and 


Fluxional Calculations, we ſhall find a like 
Variety of particular Truths included in 


8 4 IV. AGAIN, 


, 
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8 4 
— IV. Acain, Let us take a Metaphyſical 


Little 


Beauty in 


. than its Part; and we ſhall find no Beauty 
111 Contemplation. For tho' this Pro- 
poſition contains many Infinities of particu- 
lar Truths; yet the Unity is inconſiderable, 
ſince they all agree only in a vague, unde- 
termin'd Conception of hole and Part, and 
in an indefinite Exceſs of the former above 
the latter, which is ſometimes great and 
ſometimes ſmall. So, ſhould we hear that 
the Cylmger is greater than the inſcrib'd 
Sphere, and this again greater than the Cone 
of the ſame Altitude, and Diameter of the 
Baſe, we ſhall find no Pleaſure in this Know- 
ledge of a general. Relation of greater and 
leſs, without any preciſe Difference or Pro- 
portion. But when we ſee the univerſal ex- 
act Agreement of all poſſible Sizes of ſuch 
Syſtems of Solids, chat they preſerve to each 
other the conſtant Ratio of 3, 2, 1; how 
beautiful is the Theorem, and how are we 
raviſh d with its firſt Diſcovery |! 


Fah Thee WE may likewiſe obſerve, that wy or 
1m. obvious Propolitions, even where the Unity 
is ſufficiently diſtinct and determinate, do 
not pleaſe us ſo much as thoſe, which being 
leſs lies, give us ſome Surprize in the 
Diſcovery : Thus we find little Pleaſure in 
diſcovering, that a Line biſecling the vertica- 
Aigle of an Jſelceles T! rangi, biſefts the 


Bae, 


Axiom, ſuch as this, Every Whole is greater 


TVC 
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Baſe, or the Reverſe; or, that Equilateral SeR. 3. 
Triangles are Equiangular. Theſe Trutbs 


we almoſt know Intuitively, without De- 
monſtration : They are like common Goods, 
or thoſe which Men have long poſſeſſed, 
which do not give ſuch ſenſible Joys as 
much ſmaller new Aadditions may give us. 
But let none hence imagine, that the ſole 
Pleaſure of 'Theorems is from Surprize; for 
the ſame Novelty of à ſingle Experiment 
does not pleaſe us much: nor ought we to 
conclude from the greater Pleaſure accom- 
panying a e, or unexpected Advantage, that 
Surprize, or Novelty, is the only Pleafure 
of Life, or the only Ground of Delight in 
Truth. Another kind of Surprize in certain 


Theorems increaſes our Pleaſure above that 


we have in Theorems of greater Extent ; 


when we diſcover a general Truth, which 
upon ſome confuſed Notion we had reputed 


_ falſe: as that Aſympiotes always approaching 


ſhould never meet the Curve. This is like 
the Joy of unexpected Advantage where we 
dreaded Evil, But till the Unity of many 
Particulars in the general Theorem is neceſ- 
fary to give Pleaſure in any Theorem, 


V. THERE is another Beauty in Propoſi- C:iiarir 
tions, when one Theorem contains a great 


Multitude of Corollaries eaſily deducible from 
it. Thus there are ſome leading, or fun- 
damental Properties, upon which a long 


bderies of Theorems can be naturally built: 


Such 
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Sect. 3. Such a Theorem is the 35th of the 11t Book 


of EucLip, from which the whole Art of 


meaſuring right-lin'd Areas is deduced, by 
Reſolution into Triangles, which are the 
Halfs of ſo many Parallelograms; and theſe 
are each reſpectively equal to ſo many Reci- 
angles of the Baſe into the perpendicular 
Altitude The 47th of the iſt Book is an- 


other of like Beauty, and ſo are many others, 


in higher Parts of Geometry. In the Search 
of Nature there is the like Beauty in the 
Knowledge of ſome great Principles, or uni- 
verfal Forces, from which innumerable Ef- 
fects do flow. Such is Gravitation, in Sir 
Isaac NtwrTon's Scheme. What is the 
Aim of our ingenious Geometers? A con- 


tinual Inlargement of Theorems, or making 


them extenſive, ſhewing how what was for- 
merly known of one Figure extends to many 
others, to Figures very unlike the former in 
Appearance, | 


IT is eaſy to ſee how Men are charm'd | 


with the Beauty of ſuch Knowledge, beſides 
its Uſefulneſs; and how this ſets them upon 
deducing the Properties of each Figure from 
one Geneſis, and demonſtrating the mecha- 
nick Forces from one Theorem of the Com- 


poſition of Motion; even after they have 


ſufficient Knowledge and Certainty in all 


theſe Truths from diſtinct independent De- 
monſtrations. And this Pleaſure we enjoy 


even when we have no Proſpect of obtain- 


ing 
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ing any other Advantage from ſuch Manner Sect. 3. 
of Deduction, - than the immediate Pleaſure ww 


of contemplating the Beauty: nor could 
Love of Fame excite us to ſuch regular Me- 
thods- of Deduction, were we not conſcious 
that Mankind are pleas'd with them imme- 
diately, by this internal Senſe of their Beauty. 


Ir is no leſs eaſy to ſee into what abſurd Farafict 
Attempts Men have been led by this Senſe #2: 


of Beauty, and an Affectation of obtaining 
it in the other Sciences as well as the Mathe- 
maticks, Twas this probably which ſet 


 DescARTES on that hopeful Project of 


deducing all human Knowledge from one 
Propoſition, viz. Cogito, ergo ſum; while 
others pleaded, that Impoſſibile eft idem firmul 
eſſe & non eſſe, had much fairer Pretenſions 
to the Style and Title of Principium humane 
Cygnitionis abſolute primum. Mr. Le1BNITZ 
had an equal Affection for his favourite 
Principle of a ſufficient Reaſon for every thing 
in Nature, and boaſts of the Wonders he 
had wrought in the intellectual World by its 
Afiſtance. If we look into particular Sci- 
ences, we ſee the Inconveniences of this 
Love of Un:formity. How aukwardly does 
PurrEN DORF deduce the ſeveral Duties of 
Men to God, themſelves, and their Neigh- 
bours, from his fingle fundamental Principle 
of Sociableneſs to the whole Race of Mankind 
This Obſervation is a ſtrong Proof, that Men 
perceive the Beauty of Uniformity in the Sci- 
| ences, 
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Sek. 3. ences, ſince they are led into unnatural De- 
A duCtions by purſuing it too far. 


F..... c c ( 


VI. Tus Delight which accompanies | 
Sciences, or univerſal Theorems, may really 
be call'd a kind of Senſation ; ſince it neceſſa- 
rily accompanies the Diſcovery of any Propo- 
ſition, and is diſtin&t from bare Knowledge 
itſelf *, being moſt violent at firſt, whereas 
the Knowledge is uniformly the ſame. And 
however Knowledge inlarges the Mind, and 
makes us more capable of comprehenſive 
Views and Projects in ſome kinds of Buſineſs, 
whence Advantage may alſo ariſe to us; yet 
we may leave it in the Breaſt of every Student 
to determine, whether he has not often felt 
this Pleaſure without any ſuch Proſpect of Ad- 
vantage from the Diſcovery of his Theorem. 
All which can thence be inferr'd is only this, 
that as in our external Senſes, ſo in our in- 
ternal ones, the pleaſant Senſations generally 
ariſe from thoſe Objects which calm Reaſon 
would have recommended, had we under- 
ſtood their Uſe, and which might have en- 
gag d our Purſuits from Self-:ntereft. 


a” 
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* Aritotle (Ethic. Nicom. 1. 10. c. 3.) July ob/erwes, that 
awe have certain natural Propenſities to certain Actions, or to 
the Exerciſe of certain natural Powers, without a View to, or 
Intention of obtaining thoſe Pleaſures which naturally accompany 
them. Tiegi moXA% owedyy mono H ay, , ti pwidiuiar ini) 
nden, Gor Goofy, parnproreter, AI,, TH; g-, ixiw* ii &' i; 
* g 'moTH T8 To¹⁰ 100v%}, 0 HaPipt, iN, dg a 
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VII. As to the Works of ART, were we 
to run thro' the various artifical Contrivances 


or Structures, we ſhould conſtantly find the 
Foundation of the Beauty which appears in 
them, to be ſome kind of Uniformity, or 
Unity of Proportion among the Parts, and 
of each Part to the Whole. As there is a 
great Diverſity of Proportions poſſible, and 


different Kinds of Un:formty, ſo there is 


room enough for' that Diverſity of Fancies 
obſervable in Architecture, Gardening, and 
ſuch-like Arts in different Nations; they all 
may have Uniformity, tho' the Parts in one 
may differ from thoſe in another. The Chi- 
neſe or Perſian Buildings are not like the 
Grecian and Roman, and yet the former has 
its Uniformity of the various Parts to each 


other, and to the Whole, as well as the latter. 
In that kind of Architecture which the 


EuRoPEANSs call Regular, the Uniformity of 
Parts is very obvious, the ſeveral Parts are 
regular Figures, and either equal or ſimilar 
at leaſt in the ſame Range ; the Pedeſtals are 
Parallelopipedons, or ſquare Priſms ; the Pil- 
lars, Cylinders nearly; the Arches circular, 
and all thoſe in the ſame Row equal; there 
is the ſame Proportion every where obſerv'd 
in the ſame Range between the Diameters 
of Pillars and their Heights, their Capitals, 
the Diameters of Arches, the Heights of the 
Pedeſtals, the Projectious of the Cornice, and 
all the Ornaments in each of our five Orders. 
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Sect. 3. And tho' other Countries do not follow the 
H Grecian or Roman Proportions ; yet there is 


even among them a Proportion retain'd, a 
Uniformity, and Reſemblance of correſpond- 
ing Figures; and every Deviation in one Part 


from the Proportion which is obſerv'd in the 
reſt of the Building, is diſpleaſing to every 
Eye, and deſtroys or diminiſhes at leaſt the 
Beauty of the Whole. 


VIII. Tur ſame might be obſery'd thro' 
all other Works of Art, even to the meaneſt 


2 Utenfil; the Beauty of every one of which 
we ſhall always find to have the ſame Foun- 


dation of Uniformity amidſt Variety, without 


which * appear mean, irregular and de- 


form'd, 


. 
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8 EC T. IW. 


Of Relative or Comparative Beauty. 


I, IF the preceding Thoughts concerning Compares 
the Foundation of abſolute Beauty be tive Beaa- 
juſt, we may eaſily underſtand wherein e- 


lative Beauty conſiſts. All Beauty is rela- 


tive to the Senſe of ſome Mind perceiving 


it; but what we call relative is that which 
is apprehended in any O&4jeF, commonly 
confider'd as an Imitation of ſome Original: 
And this Beauty is founded on a Conformity, 
or a kind of Unity between the Original and 
the Copy. The Original may be either 


_ ſome Object in Nature, or ſome eftabhiſh'd 


1dea; for if there be any known Idea as a 


Standard, and Rules to fix this Image or 


Idea by, we may make a beautiful Imitation. 


Thus a Statuary, Painter, or Poet, may 


pleaſe us with an HEeRcuLss, if his Piece 
retains that Grandeur, and thoſe Marks of 
Strength and Courage, which we imagine in 
that Hero. | 


Anp farther, to obtain comparative Beauty 


alone, it is not neceſſary that there be any 


Beauty in the Original; the Imitation of 


abſolute Beauty may indeed in the whole 


make a more lovely Piece, and yet an exact 


Imitation ſhall Rill be beautiful, though the 
N Origi- 


40 An Inquiry concerning Beauty 
' Sect. 4. Original were intirely void of it: Thus the 
ins Deformities of old Age in a Picture, the rude/? 
' Rocks or Mcuntains in a Londſeip, it well 
repreſented, ſhall have abundant Beauty, tho' 
perhaps not ſo great as if the Original were 
abſolutely beautiful, and as well repreſented : 
Nay, perhaps the Novelty may make us pre- 
fer the Repreſentation of Irregularity. 


( 
D/-riztionn II. Tus fame Obſervation holds true in 
in 761. the Deſcriptions of the Poets either of natu- M 
ral Objects or Perſons; and this relative WM | 
Beauty is what they ſhould principally en- j 
deavour to obtain, as the peculiar Beauty of 
their Works. By the Moratæ Fabulæ, or the 
5 9.) of ARISTOTLE, we are not to under- 


ſtand virtzous Magners, but a ju/? Repreſen- b 
tation of Manners or Characters as they are t 
in Nature; and that the Actions and Senti- te 


ments be ſuited to the Characters of the Per- 
ſons to whom they are aſcrib'd in Epicł and 21 
Dramatick Poetry. Perhaps very good Rea- ei 


ſons may be ſuggeſted from the Nature of it 
our Paſſions, to prove that a Poet ſhould g. 
not draw his Chara#ers perfectly Virtuous; | ty 
theſe Characters indeed, abſtractly conſider d, th 
might give more Pleaſure, and have more in 
Beauty than the imperſect ones which oc- as 
cur in Life with a Mixture of Good and Tn 


Evil: But it may ſuffice at preſent to ſuggeſt H 
againſt this Choice, that we have more live- 5 
ly Ideas of imperfed Men with all their Paſ- 


lions, than of morally perſect Heroes, ſuch as ne 
really 
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really never occur to our Obſervation ; and Sect. 4. 
of which conſequently we cannot judge ex rw 
actly as to their Agreement with the Copy. 

And farther, thro' Conſciouſneſs of our own 


41 


State, we are more nearly touch'd and af- 
fected by the 3 Characters; ſince in 


them we ſec repreſented, in the Perſons of 


others, the Contraſts of Inclinations, and the 
Struggles between the Paſſions of Se. Love 
and thoſe of Honour and Virtue, which we 
often feel in our own Breaſts. This is the 
Perfection of Beauty for which HoMER is 


juſtly admir'd, as well as for the Raney of 


his Characters 


III. Many other Beauties of Poetry may Probabili- 


imile, 


Metaphor. 


be reduc'd under this Claſs of relative Beau- 
ty The Probability is abſolutely neceſſary 


to make us imagine Reſemblance ; it is by 


Reſemblance that the Similitudes, Metaphors 


FJ, 


and Allegories are made beautiful, whether 


either the Subject or the Thing compar'd to 
it have Beauty or not; the Beauty indeed is 


greater, when both have ſome original Beau- 


ty or Dignity as well as Reſemblance : and 
this is the Foundation of the Rule of ſtudy- 
ing Decency in Metaphors and Similes as well 


as Likeneſs. The Meaſures and Cadence are 


Inſtances of Harmony, and come under the 


* of abſolute Beauty. 


IV. We may here obſerve a ſtrange Prone- Pronene/: 
neſs in our Minds to make perpetual Compa- Pe. 


D Tien: 
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Sect. 4. riſons of all things which occur to our Ob- 
— ſervation, even of thoſe which are very dif- 


ferent from each other. - There are certain 
Reſemblances in the Motions of - all Animals 
upon like Paſſions, which eaſily found a 
Compariſon ; but this does not ſerve: to en- 
tertain our Fancy: Tnanimate Objects have 
often ſuch Poſitions as reſemble thoſe of the 
buman Body in various Circumſtances ; theſe 
Airs or Geſtures of the Body are Indications 
of certain Diſpoſitions in the Mind, fo that 


our very Paſſions and Affections, as well as 


other Circumſtances, obtain a Reſemblance 
to natural inanimate Objects. Thus a Tem- 
Peſt at Sea is often an Emblem of Wrath; a 
Plant or Tree drooping under the Rain, of 
a Perſon in Sorrow; a Poppy bending its 
Stalk, or a Flower withering when cut by 
the Plow, reſembles the Death of a blooming 
Hero; an aged Oak in the Mountains ſhall 
repreſent an old Empire, a Flame ſeizing a 
Wood ſhall repreſent a Var. In ſhort, 
every thing in Nature, by our ſtrange In- 
clination to Reſemblance, ſhall be brought 
to repreſent other things, even the moſt re- 
mote, eſpecially the Paſſions and Circum- 
ſtances of human Nature in which we are 
more nearly concern'd ; and to confirm this, 
and furniſh Inſtances of it, one need only 
lock into Homer or VireiL. ' A fruitful 
Fancy would find in a Grove or a Mood, an 
Emblem of every Character in a Common- 
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wealth, and every Turn of Temper, or Sta- 
tion in Life, HO, EA 


my 


V. Concerning that kind of 3 3 


tive Beauty which has a neceſſary relation 
to ſome eftabliſh'd Idea, we may obſerve, 


that ſome Works of Art acquire a diſtinct 


Beauty by their Correſpondence to ſome 
univerſally ſuppos'd Intention in the Artificer, 
or the Perſons who employ'd him: And to 
obtain this Beauty, ſometimes they do not 
form their Works ſo as to attain the higheſt 


Perfection of original Beauty ſeparately con- 


ſider d; becauſe a Compoſition of this rela- 
tive Beauty, along with ſome Degree of the 
original Kind, may give more Pleaſure, than 
a more perfect original Beauty teparately. 
Thus we fee, that ſtrict Regularity in lay- 
ing out of Gardens in Parterres, Viſtas, 


parallel Walks, is often neglected, to obtain 


an Imitation of Nature even in ſome of its 
Milderneſſes. And we are more pleas'd with 
this Imitation, eſpecially when the Scene is 
large and ſpacious, than with the more con- 
fin'd Exactneſs of regular Works. So likewiſe 
in the Monuments erected in Honour of de- 
ceaſed Heroes, altho' a Cylinder, or Priſm or 
regular Solid, may have more original Beauty 
than a very acute Pyramid or Obeliſe, yet 
the latter pleaſes more, by anſwering better 
the ſuppos'd Intentions of Stability, and be- 
ing conſpicuous. For the fame reaſon Cubes, 


or ſquare Priſms, are generally choſen. for 
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Sect. 4. the Pedeſtals or Statues, and not any of the 
more beautiful Solids, which do not ſeem ſo 


ſecure from rolling. This may be the Rea- 
ſon too, why Columns or Pillars look beſt 
when made a little taper from the middle or 
a third from the bottom, that they may not 
ſeem top-heavy, and in danger of falling. 


VI Tre like Reaſon may influence 
Artiſts, in many other Inſtances, to depart 
from the Rules of original Beauty, as above 
laid down. And yet this is no Argument 
againſt our Senſe of Beauty being founded, 
as was above explain'd, on Lui formity amidſt 
Variety, but only an Evidence, that our 
Senſe of Beauty of the Original Kind may 
be vary'd and over-balanc'd by another kind 
of Beauty. 


VII. Tris Beauty ariſing from Corre- 
ſpondence to Intention, would open to curi- 
ous Obſervers a new Scene of Beauty in the 
Works of NAaTuRE, by conſidering how 
the Mechaniſm of the various Parts known 
to us, ſeems adapted to the Perfection of 
that Part, and yet in Subordination to the 
Good of ſome Sytem or Whole. We gene- 
rally ſuppoſe the Good of the greateſt Whole, 
or of all Beings, to have been the Intention 
of the Au THOR of Nature; and cannot a- 
void being pleas'd when we ſee any Part of 
this De/ign executed in the Sy/kems we arc 
acquainted with, The Obſervations already 
"x made 


} 
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made on this Subject are in every one's Hand, Sect. 4. 
in the Treatiſes of our late Improvers f. 


mechanical Philoſophy. We ſhall only obſerve 
here, that every one has a certain Pleaſure 
in ſeeing any Deſign well executed by curi- 
ous Mechaniſm, even when his own Advan- 
tage is no way concern'd; and alſo in diſ- 
covering the Deſign to which any complex 
Machine is adapted, when he has perhaps 
had a general Knowledge of the Machine 
before, without ſeeing its Correſpondence or 
Aptneſs to execute any Deſign *, 
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n 


* *Tis ſurpriſing to ſee the ingenious Author of Alciphron 
alledging, that all Beauty obſerwed is ſolely ſome Unſe perceived 
or imagined ; for no other Reaſon than this, that the Apprehen- 
fion of the Uſe intended, occurs continually, when wwe are judg- 
ing of the Forms of Chairs, Doors, Tables, and ſome other 
Things of obvious Uſe; and that wwe lite thoſe Forms moſt, 
which are fitteſt for the Uſe. Whereas aue ſee, that in theſe 
very Things Similitude of Parts is regarded, where unlike 
Parts would be equally uſeful : Thus the Feet of a Chair would 
be of the ſame Uſe, tho unlike, were they equally long; tho) 
one were ſtrait, and the other bended ; or one bending outwards, 
and the other inauards A Coffin-ſhape for a Door would bear 
a more manifeſt Aptitude to the human Shape, than that which 
Artiſts require. And then, what is the Ule of theſe Imitations 
of Nature, or of its Works, in Architecture? Why ſhould a 
Pillar pleaſe which has ſome of the Human. Proportions * 1s 
the End or Uſe of a Pillar the ſame as of a Man? Why the 
Initation of other natural cr well-proportioned Things in the Fu- 
tablature ? II there then a Senſe of Imitation, reliſbing it where 
there is no other Uſe than this, that it naturally pleaſes ? Again ; 
1s no Man pleaſed with the Shapes of any Animals, but thoſe 
which he expect: Uſe from? The Shapes of the Horſe or the 
Ox may promiſe Uſe to the Owner ; but is he the only Perſon 


who reliſbes the Beauty? And is there no Beauty diſcerned in 


Plants, in Flowers, in Animals, whoſe Le is ts us unknown ? 


But 
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TAE Arguments by which we prove 
Reaſon and Defign'.in any Cauſe from the 


Beauty of the Efecis, are ſo frequently us'd 


in ſome of the higheſt Subjects, that it may 
be neceſſary to inquire a little more parti- 
cularly into them, to ſee how far they will 
hold, and with what degree of Evidence, 


1 


= 2 


— 


Bu! nobat is fill more ſurpriſing, is his repreſenting Ariſtotle 


as giving the ireawmrov, for the Notion of the xa: when he 
bas fo offen told us, ** that the xaMvv, is prior to it; that we 
* Zowe Praiſe from others, as it gives Teſtimony to, and con- 
« firms our Opinion of, our being poſſeſſed of Virtue, or the 
yan; and that the ſuperior Excellency of this, which we 
« antecedently perceive, is the Reaſon why wwe love Praiſe.” 
See Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. i. c. 5. and often elſeaubere. *'Tis 
rrue, that the xa is laudable, and, as Plato afſerts, all. 
worſe, 100, xal whiAuuor, at laſt; and ſo dots every. one main. 


. Yam who aſſerts a Moral Senſe, in that very Afſertion. And 


yet the Doctor has found out the Art of makirg this an Ohbjec- 
diam to @ Moral Senſe. Es i w. 
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SECT. V. 


Concerning our Reaſonings about De- 


ſign and Wiſdom in the Cauſe, 
From the Beauty or Regularity of 
Effects. 


IJ. HERE ſeems to be no neceſſary 
: Connection of our pleaſing Ideas 
of Beauty with the Uniformity or Regulari- 
ty of the Objects, from the Nature of 


| Things, antecedent to ſome Conſtitution of 
the AuUTHoR of our Nature, which has 


made ſuch Forms pleaſant to us. Other 
Minds may be ſo fram'd as to receive no 


Pleaſure from Uniformty; and we actually 


find, that the ſame regular Forms ſeem not 
equally to pleaſe all the Animals known to us, 
as ſhall probably appear hereafter. There- 
fore let us make what is the moſt unfavoura- 
ble Suppoſition to the preſent Argument, vix. 


That the Conſtitution of our Senſe 1o as to 


approve Uniformity, is merely arbitrary in 
the Au THOR of our Nature; and that there 
are an Infinity of Taftes or Reliſbes of Beau- 
ty poſſible; ſo that it would be impoſſible 
to throw together fifty or a hundred Peb- 


bles, which ſhould not make an agreeable 
Habitation for ſome Animal or other, and 


appear beautiful to it. And then it is plain, 
FT OO, Da that 
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bitrary iu 


4.8 An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 
Sect. 5. that from the Perception of Beauty in any 
wa one Effect, we ſhould have no Reaſon to 


conclude Deſign in the Cauſe : for a Senſe 
might be ſo conſtituted as to be pleas'd with 
ſuch Irregularity as may be the Effect of 
an undirected Force*, But then, as there 
are an Infinity of Forms poſſible into which 
any Syſtem may be reduc'd, an Infinity of 
Places in which Animals may be ſituated, 
and an Infinity of Reliſhes or Senſes in theſe 
Animals is ſuppos'd poſſible : that in the im- 
menſe Spaces any one Animal ſhould by 
Chance be plac'd in a Syſtem agreeable to 
its Taſte, muſt be improbable as znfinite to 
one at leaſt: And much more unreaſonable 
is it to expect from Chance, that a Multi- 
tude of Animals agreeing in their Senſe of 
Beauty ſhould obtain agreeable Places. 


— 


* By undirected Force, or undeſigning Force, 7s to be un- 


gerſtood, That Force with which an Agent may put Matter 


into Motion, without having any Detign or Intention to 


produce any particular Form. 7% Conatus ad motum, <vith- 
out an actual Line of Direction, ſeems ſuch a groſs Abſurdity in 
be Carteſian Scheme, that it is below our Notice. But Men 
have ſo many confus'd Nations of ſome Nature, or Chance im- 
preſſing Motions awithout any Defign or Intention of producing 
any particular Effect, that it may be uſeful to ſhew, that ever 
this very abſurd Poſtulatum, h it were granted them, is 
inſufficient to anſwer the Appearances in the Regularity of the 
Mord: and tits is what is attempted in the firſt fourteen Ar- 
ricles of this Section. Theſe Arguments would really be uſeleſs, 
if ail Men avere perſuaded of what, ta a Man of juſt Thought, 
a appear pretty obvious, that there can be no I houghtlels 


Agent; ard that Chance and Nature are mere empty Names, 


as they are us'd on this Occafion, relative only to our [gnorance. 


II. Tres 
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II. THERE is alſo the fame Probability, Sect. 5 


that in any one Syſtem of Matter an undi- 
! refed Force will produce a regular Form, as Fre, 
any one given irregular one, of the ſame de- 
gree of Complication: But ſtill the irregular 
Forms into which any Syſtem may be rang'd, 
ſurpaſs in Multitude the Regular, as Infinite 
does Unity; for what holds in one ſmall 
Syſtem, will hold in a Thouſand, a Million, a 
Univerſe, with more Advantage, v:z. that 
the irregular Forms poſſible infinitely ſurpaſs 
the Regular, For Inſtance, the Area of an 
Inch Square 1s capable of an Infinity of re- 
gular Forms, the Equilateral Triangle, the 
Square, the Pentagon, Hexagon, Heptagon, 
&c. but for each one regular Form, there 
are an Infinity of irregular, as an Infinity of 
Scalena for the one equilateral Triangle, an 
Infinity of Trapezza for the one Square, of 
irregular Pentagons for the one Regular, and 
ſo on: and therefore ſuppoſing any one Syſ- 
tem agitated by unde/igning Force, it is in- 
finitely more probable that it will reſolve 
itſelf into an 7rregular Form, than a regular, 
Thus, that a Syſtem of /i& Parts upon Agi- 
tation ſhall not — the Form of a regular 
Hexagon, is at leaſt znfinite to Unity; and the 
more complex we make the Syſtem, the 


greater is the Hazard, from a very obvious 
| Reaſon. 


W = ſee this confirm'd by our conſtant 
Experience, that Regularity never ariſes from 
* . ay 
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any undefign'd Force of ours; and from this 
we conclude, that wherever there is any Re- 
gularity in the Diſpoſition of a Syſtem capa- 


ble of many other Diſpoſitions, there muſt 


have been De/ign in the Cauſe; and the Force 
of this Evidence increaſes, according to the 
Multiplicity of Parts imploy'd, 


Bur this Concluſion is too raſh, unleſs 
ſome farther Proof be introduc'd ; and what 
leads us into it is this. Men, who have a 
Senſe of Beauty in Regularity, are led gene- 


rally in all their Arrangements of Bodies to 


ſtudy ſome kind of Regularity, and ſeldom 
ever deſign Irregularity : hence we judge the 


fame of other Beings too, viz. that they 


ſtudy Regularity; and preſume upon Inten- 


tion in the Cauſe wherever we ſee it, making 


 Deftgn : whereas if other Agents have diffe- 


Irregularity always a Preſumption of want of 


rent Senſes of Beauty, or if they have no 
Senſe of it at all, Irregularity may as well 
be defign'd as Regularity. And then let it 
be obſerv'd, that in this Caſe there is juſt 


the ſame Reaſon to conclude Defgn in the 


Cauſe from any one irregular Effe&, as from 


a regular one: for ſince there are an Infinity 


of other Forms poſſible as well as this irregu- 
lar one produc'd ; and ſince to ſuch a Being“ 


void 


1 


- * There is @ great Difference between ſuch a Being as ii 
here mention d. and a Being which has no Intention for any 
Reaſon whatſoever to produce one Form more than another. 
i 7 This 
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void of a Senſe of Beauty, all Forms are as Sect. 5, 
to its own Reliſh indifferent, and all agita ww 
ted Matter meeting muſt make ſome Form 
br other, and all Forms, upon Suppoſition 
that the Force is apply'd by an Agent void 
* ofa. Senſe of Beauty, would equally prove 

Deſign ; it is plain that no one Form proves 
it more than another, or can prove it at all ; 
except from a general metaphyſical Conſide- 
ration, that there is no proper Agent with- 
out Defign and Intention, and that every 
Effect flows from the Intention of ſome 


Cauſe, 
+ II. Tr1s however follows from the Sinila- 


above-mention'd Conſiderations, that ſup- Form: &y 


Chance, 


poſing a Maſs of Matter ſurpaſſing a cub:ck ;npojrtte. 


 *  » VS Far we 
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Inch, as igfinite of the fir/# Power does U- 


ity, and that this whole Maſs were ſome 


way determin'd from its own Nature with- 


* 
12 —_— 


This latter fort of Being, as to the preſent Argument, would 
be the ſame with Chance, but not the former. For tho" a Be- 
ing has no Senſe of Beauty, he may notwithſtanding be capable 
of Deſign, and of Intention to produce regular Forms; and 
the Obſervation of greater Regularity in any Number of Ef- 
feats, than could be enpected from undirected Force, is a Pre- 
ſumption of Deſign and Intention in the Cauſe, even where 
the Cauſe is ſuppos'd to baus no Senſe of Beauty in ſuch Forms, 
fence perhaps he may have other Reaſons moving him to chuſe 
ſuch Forms. Thus, fuppo/ing the De1Ty not immediately pleas'd 
vir Regularty, Uniformity, or Similarity in Bodies, yet 
there may be Rea ſons moving him ta produce ſuch Objects, ach 
as the pleafing bis Creatures, having given them a Senſe 

Beauty founded on theſe Qualitiess See the two laft Para- 


graphs of the laft Section. : 
out 


An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 


Set. 5. . out any Deſgn in a Cauſe (which perhaps 
t=y— 1s ſcarce poſſible) to reſolve itſelf into Parts 


whoſe ſolid Contents were each a cubick 
Inch, and into a priſmatick Form whoſe Baſe 
ſhould always be + of a ſquare Inch; ſup- 


oſe theſe Conditions determin'd, ** all 


others left to undirected Force; all which 
we could expect from undirected Force in this 


Caſe would be one equilateral Priſm, or two 
perhaps: becauſe there are an Infinity of Ir- 


regular Pri/ms poſſible of the fame Baſe, and 
folid Content; and when we met with many 
ſuch Priſms, we muſt probably conclude 
them produc'd by Deſign, ſince they are 


more than could have been e by the | 


| Laws of Hazard, 


IV. Bur if this iſſue Maſs was not de- 


termin'd to a pri/inatick Form, we could on- 
ly expect from its caſual Concourſe one Priſm 
of any Kind, ſince there is an Infinity of o- 
ther Solids into which the Maſs might be 
reſolv'd ; and if we found any great Num- 
ber of Priſms, we ſhould have reaſon to pre- 
fume De/ign : So that in a Maſs of Matter 
as infinite of the ht Power, we could not 
from any Concourſe or Agitation expect with 
any good ground a Body of any given Di- 
menfions or Size, and of any given Form; 


ſince of any Dimenſion there are infinite 


Forms poſſible, and of any Form there are 
an Infinity of Dimenſions; and if we found 
ſeveral Bodies of the ſame Dimenſion and 

Form, 
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Form, we ſhould have ſo much Preſumption 
for Defign. 


V. THERE is one trifling Objection 
which may perhaps ariſe from the cryſtal 
lizing of certain Bodies, when the Fluid is 
evaporated in which they were ſwimming : 
for in this we frequently ſee regular Forms 
ariſing, tho' there is nothing ſuppos'd in this 


| Affair but an andirected Force of Attraction. 
But to remove this Objection, we need onl 


conſider, that we have good Reaſon to be- 


eve, that the ſmalleſt Particles of Cryſtal- 
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liz d Bodies have fix'd regular Forms given 


them in the Conſtitution of Nature; and 


then it is eaſy to conceive how their Attrac- 


tions may produce regular Forms: but unleſs 
we ſuppoſe ſome preceding Regularity in the 
Figures of attracting Bodies, they can never 
form any regular Body at all. And hence 
we ſee how improbable it is, that the whole 
Maſs of Matter, not only in this Globe, but 
in all the fixed Stars known to us by our 
Eyes or Glafles, were they a thouſand times 
larger than our Aſtronomers ſuppoſe, could 
in any Concourſe have produc'd any Number 


of ſimilar Bodies Regular or Irregular. 


VI. Anp let it be here obſerv'd, that 
there are many Compoſitions of Bodies which 
the ſmalleſt Degree of De/ign could eaſily ef. 
fect, which yet we would in vain expect 
from all the Powers of Chance or undeſigned 

3 Force, 


Combina- 


tions by 
Chance, 


impoſſible. 


54 An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 
Sect. 5. Force, after an Infinity of Rencounters; even 
— ſuppoſing a Diflolution of every Form ex- 

__ the regular one, that the Parts might 
prepar” 4 for a new Agitation. Thus 
. — we could expect one equilateral 
Priſm of any given Dimenſions ſhould be 
form'd from andirected Force, in an Infinity 
of Matter ſome way determin'd to reſolve it- 
ſelf into Bodies of a given folid Content, 
(which is all we could expect, fince it is 
; infinite to one after the ſol Content is ob- 
tain'd, that the Body ſhall not be Priſinati- 
cal; and allowing it Priſinatical, it is infinite 
to one that it ſhall not be Equilateral -) And 
again, ſuppoſing another Infinity of Matter 
determin d to reſolve it ſelf into Tubes, of O- 
rifices exactly equal to the Bafes of the for- 
mer Pri/ms, it is again at leaſt as the ſecond 
Power of Izfinite to Unity, that not one of 
theſe Tubes ſhall be both Priſmatick and E- 
quiangular ; and then if the Tube were thus 
form 'd, ſo as to be exactly capable of receiy- 
ing one of the Priſins, and no more, it is 
infinite to one that they ſhall never meet in 
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infinite Space; and ſhould they meet, it is 7 
infinite to one that the Axes of the Pri/m and M 
Tube ſhall never happen in the ſame ſtrait " 


Line; and ſuppoſing they did, it is again as 
| infinite to three, that Angle ſhall not meet 
; Angle, ſo as to enter, We ſee then how in- 
[ finitely improbable it is, That all the 
« Powers of Chance in infinite Matter, agita- 


* ted thro* finite Ages, could ever effect 
«mv KK © 
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* this ſmall Compoſition of a Priſin enter- Sec. . 


< ing a Priſmatick Bore ; and, that all our 


| « Hazard for it would at moſt be but as 
| © Three is to the third Power of Infinite.” 


And yet the ſmalleſt Depgn could eaſily ef- 
. 


vn. May we not then ruftly 4 count it 


altogether abſurd, and next to an abſolute 


ſtrict Tnpoſſibility, That all the Powers of 
e undirected Force ſhould ever effect ſuch a 
complex Machine as the moſt imperfect 
« Plant, or the meaneſt Animal, even in 
e one Inſtance ?” For the Improbability juſt 
increaſes, as the Complication of Mechaniſm 


E in theſe natural Bodies ſurpaſſes that fimple | 


Combination above-me ntion d. 


VIII. LET it be here blerr'd te That 


| * the preceding Reaſoning from the Fre- 
| © quency of regular Bodies of one Form in 


« the Univerſe, and from the Combinations 
e of various Bodies, is intirely independent 
on any Perception of Beauty; and would 


* equally prove De/gn in the Cauſe, altho 


| © there were no Being which perceiv'd 


Beauty in any Form whatſoever :” for it 
is in ſhort this, That the recurring of any 
“ Effect oftener than the Laws of Hazard 
determine, gives Preſumption of Defign ; 

* and, That Combinations which no unde- 
S ed Force could give us Reaſon to expect, 


ft neceſſarily prove the ſame and that 
2 * worth 
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Sect. 5. © with ſuperior Probability, as the Multitude o 
/ Caſes in which the contrary might hap- t 

© pen, ſurpaſs all the Caſes in which this could je 
happen: which appears to be in the th 
fimpleſt Caſes at leaſt as Infinite does to re 
Unity. And the Frequency of fmzilar irre- th 


. gular Forms, or exact Combinations of them, fo 
is an equal Argument of De/ign in the Cauſe, at 
ſince the Similarity, or exact Combinations WU Fc 
of irregular Forms, are as little to be expec- P, 


ted from all the Powers of undirected Force, hi 
as any ſort whatſoever, 


IX. To bring this nearer to ſomething 
like a Theorem, altho' the 1dea of Infinite be 
troubleſome enough to manage in Reaſoning : 
The Powers of Chance, with infinite Matter 
in infinite Ages, may anſwer Hazards as the 
fifth Power of Infinite, and no more: thus 
the Quantity of Matter may be conceiv'd as 
the third Power of Infinite, and no more, 
the various Degrees of Force may make an- 
other Power of Infinite, and the Number of 
Rencounters may make the fifth. But this 
laſt only holds on Suppoſition, that after e- 
very Rencounter there is no Cobęſion, but 
all is diſſolv'd again for a new Concourſe, 
except in /imilar Forms or exact Combinations; 
which Suppoſition is entirely groundleſs, 
ſince we ſee diſſimilar Bodies cohering as 
ſtrongly as any, and rude Maſſes more than 
any Combinations. Now to produce any 
given Body, ina given Place or Situation, and 


of 
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| of given Dimenſions, or Shape, the Hazards Sect. 5. 
of the contrary are, ne Power ot Infinite at 
Jeaſt to obtain the Place or Situation 3 when 

the Situation is obtain'd, the Solid Content 
requires another Power of 1:finite to obtain it; 

the Situation and Solidity obrain'd require, 

for accomplithing the ſinpleſt given Shape, 

at leaſt the other three Powers of Infinite. 

For inſtance, let the Shape be a four - ſided | 
Priſm or Parallelopiped ; that the Surfaces 7 
ſhould be Planes requires one Power; that | 
they ſhould be Parallel in this Caſe, or in- 
clin'd in any given Angle in any other Caſe, 
requires another Power of Infinite ; and that 4 
they ſhould be in any given Ratio to each 4 
other, requires at leaſt the third Power: for | | 
in each of theſe Heads there is ſtil} an Infint= 4 
ty at leaſt of other Caſes poſſible beſide the 'f 
one given. So that all the Powers of Chance 
could only produce perhaps one _ of e- 
very ſimpler Shape or Size at mog, and this 
is all we could expect: we might expect one 
Pyramid, or Cube, or Priſm perhaps ; but 
when we increaſe the Conditions requir'd, 
the Proſpect muſt grow more improbable, as 
in more complex Figures, and in all Combina- 
tions of Bodies, and in ſimilar Species, which 
we never could reaſonably hope from Chance; 
and therefore where we fee them, we muſt 
certainly aſcribe them to De/ign, 
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X. Tur Combinations of regular Forms, 
or of irregular ones exactly adapted to each 
other, require ſuch vaſt Powers of Infinite to 
effect them, and the Hazards of the contrary 
Forms are ſo infinitely numerous, that all 
Probability or Poſſibility of their being accom- 
pliſh'd by Chance ſeems quite to vaniſh. Let 
us apply the Caſes in Art. vi. in this Section 
about the Priſm and Tube, to our ſimpleſt 
Machines, ſuch as a Pair of Wheels of our 
ordinary Carriages; each Circular, Spokes 
equal in Length, Thickneſs, Shape; the Wheels 
ſet parallel, the Axle-tree fix'd in the Nave 
of both, and ſecured from coming out at 
either End; Now the Caſes in which the 
contrary might have happen'd from undi- 
refed Concourſes, were there no more requir'd 
than what is juſt now mention'd, muft a- 
mount in Multitude to a Power of [rfinites 
equal to every Circumſtance requir d. What 
ſhall we ſay then of a Plant, a 7 ree, an Ani- 


mal, a Man, with ſuch Multitudes of adapted 


Veſſels, fuch Articulations, Inſertions of Muſ- 
cles, Diffufon of Veins, Arteries, Nerves ? 


The Improbavility that ſuch Machines ariſing 
daily in ſuch Numbers in all Parts of the 


Earth with ſuch Similarity of Structure, ſhould 


be the Effect of Chance, is beyond all Con- 
ception or Expreſſion. N 


XI. FURTHER, were all the former Rea- 
ſoning from &/nlority of Forms and Com- 


bina- 
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binations groundleſs, and could ante give Sect. 5. 
us ground to expect ſuch Forms, with exact os 
Combiration, yet we could oaly promiſe 
ourſelves one of theſe Forms among an Vi- 
nifty of others. When we fee then {ach a 
Multitude of Individuals of a Species, ſimilur 
to each other in a great number of Parts ; 
and when we ſee in each Individual, the 
correſponding Members fo exactly like each 
other, what poſſible room is there left for 
queſtioning Degn in the Univerſe? None 
but the bareſt Poſſibility againſt an incon- 
ee great Probability, ſurpaſſing every 
thing which is not Arict Demonſtration. : 
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XII. Tais Argument, as has been already 
obſerv'd *, is quite abſtracted from any Senſe | 
of Beauty in any particular Form; tor the | 
exact Similarity of a hundred or a thoufand | 
Trapez1a, youu Dejign as well as the Simi- , 
larity of Squares, fince both are equally / 
above all the Powers of undirected Force or 
Chance; and what is above the Powers of f 
Chance, muſt give us proportionable Pre- 1 
ſumption for Def gu. 


” »' — — 2 
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Tuus, allowing that a Leg, or 4 or 
Eye, might have been the Effect of Chance, 
(which was ſhewn to be mo? abſurd, and 


next to abſolutely 2mpole) that it ſhould | | 


— 
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not have a correſponding Leg, Arm, Eye, 


exactly /mlar, mult be a Hazard of a Power 


GroſsSim:- 


larity by 
Chance, 


impoſſible. 


of Infinite proportion'd to the Complication 
of Parts; for in Proportion to this is the 
Multitude of Caſes increas'd, in which it 
would not have a correſponding Member 


Jmular : ſo that allowing twenty or thirty 


Parts in ſuch a Structure, it would be as the 
twentieth or thirtieth Power of Infinite to 
Unity, that the correſponding Part ſhould 


not be fmilar. What ſhall we ſay then of 


the pmilar Forms of a whole Hhecies? 


XIII. Ir it be objeted, © That natural 
% Bodies are not exa&ly imilar, but only 
* grofly ſo to our Senſes; as that a Vein, an 
* Artery, a Bone 1s not perhaps exactly 
* ſimilar to its Correſpondent in the ſame 


Animal, tho' it appears ſo to our Senſes, 


c which judge only of the Bulk, and do 
« not diſcern the ſmall conſtituent Parts; 
and that in the ſeveral Individuals of a 
* Species the Dyſ/umilarity is always ſenſible, 
e often in the internal Structure, and always 
e in the external Appearance :” To remove 
this Objection it will be ſufficient to ſhew, 
That the Multitude of Caſes wherein en- 
* ſible Diſſimilitude could have happen'd, 
are ſtill infinitely more than all the Caſes 
1 which fenſible Similituds might be re- 
e tained:” So that the ſame Reaſoning 
holds from ſenſible Similarity, as from the 


mathematically exact: And again, “ That 


« the 
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| © the Caſes of groſs Diſſimilarity do in the Sect. 5 
fame manner ſurpaſs the Caſes of groſs ww 


« Similarity poſſible, as znfmzte does one. 


XIV. To prove both theſe Aſſertions, 


let us conſider a ſimple Inſtance. Suppoſe 
a Trapegium of a foot Square in Arca ſhould 
appear groſly ſimilar to another, while no 
one Side differs, by , of an Inch; or no 


O 


Angle in one ſurpaſſes the correſponding one 


in the other above ten Minutes: now this 


tenth of an Inch is infinitely diviſible, as are 
alſo the ten Minutes, ſo that the Caſes of 
inſenſible Diſſimilarity under apparent Simila- 
rity are really Infinite. But then it is alſo 
plain that there are an Infinity of different 
ſenſibly diſſimilar Trapezia, even of the 
lame Area, according as we vary a Side by 
one Tenth, two Tenths, three Tenths, and 
ſo on, and vary the Angles and another Side 
ſo as to keep the Area equal. Now in each 
of theſe infinite Degrees of ſenſible Difſimi- 
tude the ſeveral Tenths are inſinitely divi- 
ſible as well as in the firſt Caſe ; ſo that the 
Multitude of ſen/ible Diſſimilarities are to the 
Multitude of iſenſible Difjimilarities under 


apparent Reſemblance, ſtill as the ſecond 


Power of Infinite to the firſt, or as Infinite 
to Unity. And then how vaſtly greater 
muſt the Multitude be, of all poſſible ſen- 


ſible Diſfimilarities in ſuch complex Bodies 
as Legs, Arms, Eyes, Arteries, Veins, Se- 
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. . As to the D Diſſimilarities of Animals 


of the ſame Species, it is in the ſame man- 
ner plain, that the poſſible Caſes of gre/s 
Diſhmiler ity are Infinite; and then every 
Caſe of groſs Diſfimilarity contains allo all 
the Caſes of 7nſonjible Diſſimilarity. Thus, if 
we would count all Animals of a Species 
grofly funilar, while there was no Limb 
which in Length or Diameter did exceed 
the ordinary Shape by above a Third of the 
Tead ; it is plain that there are an Infinity 
of enfibly different groſs Diſimilarities pol- 
ſible, and then in each of theſe Caſes of 
greſs Difjimilarity, there are an Infinity of 
Cates of nicer P. ſimilarity, fince ; of tlic 
Head may be mfuntely divided. To tak: 
a low but caſy Inſtance ; two Cockle Shells 
which fitted each other naturally, may have 
an Infinity of inſenſible Diff-rences, but Mill 
there are an Infinity of polſible ſenſible Dij- 
ferences; and then in any one of the feng 
different Forms, there may be the ſame In- 
 finity of inſenfb! e Differences beſide the ſen— 
ile one: So that ſtill the Hazard for even 
egreſs Similarity from Chance is Infinite to one, 
and this always increaſes by a Power of In- 
finite for every diſtinct Member of the Ani- 
mal, in which even groſs Similarity is re— 
tain'd ; ſince the Addition of every Membet 
or Part to a complex Machine, makes a 
new Intinity of Caſes, in which fenfible Dis 
{lo 71% may happe n; and this Infinity 

combin 
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combin'd with the infinite Caſes of the for- Sect. TY 
mer Parts, raiſes the Hazard by a Power of 


Infinite. 


N o w this may ſufficiently ſhew us the 
Abſurdity of the Carteſian or Epicurean Hy- 
potheſis, even granting their Poſtulatum of 
undirected Force impreſs d on Infinite Matter ; 
and ſeems almoſt a Demonſtration of De- 
n in the Untverſe, 


XVI. One Objection more remains to be 
remov'd, vi. That ſome imagine, this 
a Argument may hold better 2 Priori than 
« Poſteriori; that is, we have better Rea- 
te ſon to believe, when we ice a Cauſe a- 
bout to act, without Knowledge, that 
© he will not attain any given, or defir'd 
«* End; than we have on the other hand to 
" believe, when we ſec the End actually at- 
* tain'd, that he acted with Knowledge: 
«© Thus, ſay they, when a particular Per- 
« ſon is about to draw a Ticket in a Lot- 
« tery, where there is but one Prize to a 
* thouſand Blanks, it is highly probable 
ce that he ſhall draw a Blank; but ſuppoſe 


© we have ſeen him actually draw for him- 


* ſelf the Prize, we have no ground to 
« conclude that he had Knowledge or Art 
* to accompliſh this End.” Hut the An- 
ſer is obvious: In ſuch Contrivances we 
generally have, from the very Circumſtances 


of the Lottery, very ſtrong moral Argu- 


E 4 | ments, 
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Sect. 5. ments, Which almoſt demonſtrate that Ar. 
= Can 3 no Piace ; ſo that a Probability of 

a thou, aud to oe, may not ſurmount thoſe Ar- 
guments: But let the Probability be increas'd, 
and it will ſoon ſurmount all Arguments to 
the contrary, For inſtance, It we ſaw a 


Man ten times ſucceſſively draw Prizes, in a 


Lottery where there were but ten Prizes to 
ten thouſand Blanks, I fancy few would 
queſtion whether he us'd Art or not: much 
leſs would we imagine it were Chance, if we 
Jaw a Man draw for his own Gain ſueceffive- 
ly a hundred, or a thouſand Prizes, from a- 
mong a proportionably greater Number of 
Blanks. Now in the Works of Nature the 
Caſe is intirely different: we have not the 
leaſt Argument againſt Art or Deſign. An 
Intelligent Caufe is ſurely at leaſt as probable 
a Notion as Chance, gencral Force, Conatus 
ad Motum, or the Clinamen Principiorum, 
to account tor any Effect whatſoever : And 
then all the Regularity, Combinations, Simi— 
laritics of Species, are ſo many Demonſtra- 
tions that there was Deygnu and Intelligence 
in the CA usx of this Univerſe : Whereas in 
fair Lotteries, all Art in drawing is made, 
if not actually impoſſible, at leaſt bighly 1 im- 
probable. 


ſregulari- XVII. LET it be here obſerv'd alto, 
% aus 4 © That a rational Agent may be capable of 
F 2 e impreſſing Force without intending to 
Haus. © produce any particular Form, and of de- 
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« ſignedly producing irregular or d. {ſimilar Sect. 5. 


« Forms, as well as regular and fimilar :' 
And hence it follows, * That altho' all the 


« Regularity, Combination and Similarity in 


« the Univerſe, are Preſumptions of Deſign, 
yet Irregularity is no Preſumption of the 
« contrary; unleſs we ſuppoſe that the A- 
gent is determin'd from a Senſe of Beau- 


« ty always to act regularly, and delight in 


* S:milarity ; and that he can have no other 
« jnconſiſtent Motive of Action: Which 
laſt is plainly abſurd. We do not want in 
the Univerſe many Effects which ſeem to 


have been left to the general Laws of Mo- 


tion upon ſome great Impulſe, and have ma- 
ny Inſtances where Similarity has been plain- 
ly deſign'd in ſome reſpects, and probably 
neglecied in others; or even Diſimilarity 
deſign d. Thus we ſee the general exact Re- 


ſemblance between the two Eyes of moſt Per- 


ſons; and yet perhaps no other third Eye 
in the World is exactly like them. We bo 
a groſs Conformity of Shape in all Perſons in 
innumerable Parts, and yet no two Jnd:- 
viduals of any Species are undiſtinguiſhable ; 

which perhaps 1s intended for valuable Pur- 


poſes to the whole Species. 


XVIII. HirnERTo the Proof amounts ZWiſdm, 
only to Deſign or Intention, barely, in Op- Pu. 


poſition to blind Force or Chance; and we ſce 


the Proof of this is independent on the arbi- 


trary nn of our internal Senſe of 
Beauty. 
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Beauty. Beauty is often foppor d an Argu- 


nent of more than De; Zu, to wit, i em 


and Prudence in the Cauſe, Let us inquire 


alſo into this. 


WispoM denotes the 8 of the befl 
Euds by the bejt Means; and therefore, be- 
fore we can from any Effect prove the Cauſe 
to be «iſe, we muſt know what is beſt to the 
Cauſe or Agent, Among Men who have 
Pleaſure in contemplating Uniformity, the 
Beauty of Effects is an Argument of Wiſdom, 
becauſe this is good to them ; but the ſame 
Argument would not hold as to a Berng void 
of this Senſe of Beauty. And therefore the 


Beauty apparent to us in Nature, will not 


of itlelf prove Wiſdom in the Cauſe, unleſs 
this Cauſe or AUTHOR of Nature, be ſup- 
pos'd BrnevoLENT; and then indeed the 
Happineſs of Mankind is deſirable or Gocd 


to the SUPREME CaAusF; and that Form 
which pleaſes us, is an Argument of his i. 


dom. And the Strength of this Argument is 
increaſed always in proportion to the Degree 


of Beauty produc'd in Nature, and expos'd 


to the View of any rational Agents ; ; ſince 
upon Suppoſition of a Benevolent DEITY, all 


the apparent Beauty produc d 1s an Evidence 
of the Execution of a Benevolent Deſign, to | 
give them the Penner of Beauty. | 


Bur what more immediately proves Vi 
dim is this; When we fee any Machine with 


a 


a e..cdts.;: a 
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a great Complication of Parts actually ob- Sect. 5. 
taining an End, we juſtly conclude, © That 


&« ſince this could not have been the Effect 


© of Chance, it muſt have been intended 


&« for that End, which is obtain'd by it;“ 


and then the Ends or Intentions being in part 


known, the Complication of Organs, and 
their nice Diſpoſition adapted to this End, is 
an Evidence “ of a comprehenſive large Un- 
« derſtanding in the Cauſe, according to the 
{© Multiplicity of Parts, and the Appoſite- 
« neſs of their Structure, even when we 
do not know the Intention of the Whole.” 


XIX. Tazre is another kind of Beaut mg 


from which we conclude Wiſdom in the 
Cauſe, as well as Deſign, when we ſee many 
uſeful or beautiful Fffetts flowing from one ge- 
neral Cauſe, There is a very good Reaſon 
for this Concluſion among Men. Intereſt 
muſt lead Beings of limited Powers, who 
are uncapable of a great Diverſity of Opera- 
tions, and diſtracted by them, to chooſe this 
frugal Occonomy of their Forces, and to look 
upon ſuch Management as an Evidence of 
Wijdom in other Beings like themſelves. Nor 
is this ſpeculative Reaſon all which influen- 
ces them; for even beſide this Conſidera- 
tion of Intereſt, they are determin'd by a 
Senſe of Beauty, Where that Reaſon does not 
hold; as when we are judging of the Produc- 
tions of other Agelts about whoſe Oecono- 
my we are not {clicitons. Thus, who does 


3 not 


auſts. 
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Sect. 5. not approve of it as a Perfection in Chck- 
= work, that three or four Motions of the 

Hour, Minute, and ſecond Hands, and month- 


Weight, rather than from three or four 


Machine, which ſhould perform the fame 
Effects, and anſwer all the fame Purpoſes 
with equal Exactneſs? Now the Founda- 
tion of this Beauty plainly appears to be an 
Untformity, or Unity of Cauſe amidſt Diver- 
ty of Effects. = | 


3 XX. Wr ſhall * hereafter offer ſome 
Lis. Reaſons, why the AUTHOR of Nature may 
chooſes to operate in this manner by Ge- 
neral Laws and Unverfal extenſive Cauſes, 


not hold with an A/mighty Being. This is 
certain, That we have ſome of the moſt 
delightful Inſtances of Univerſal Cauſes in the 
Works of Nature, and that the moſt ſtudious 
Men in theſe Subjects are fo delighted with 
the Obſervation of them, that they always 
look upon them as Evidences of Wifdom in 
the Adminiſtration of Nature, from a SENSE 
oF BEAUTY. 


XXI. Tre wonderfully ſimple Mechaniſin 
_ which performs all Animal Motions, has been 
mention'd already; nor is hat of the inani- 


— 
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i : * See the laſt Section. 4 Yee above, Sed, ü. Art. 8. 
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ly Plate ſhould ariſe from one Spring or 


Springs or Weights, in a very compound 


altho” the Reaſon juſt now mention'd does 
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mate Parts of Nature, leſs admirable. How Sect. 5. 
innumerable are the Effects of that one Pri 


ciple of Heat, deriv'd to us from the Sun, 
which is not only delightful to our sight 


| and Feeling, and the Means of diſcerning 


Objects, but is the Cauſe of Rains, Springs, 
Rivers, Winds, and the univerſal Cauſe of 


Vegetation! The uniform Principle of Gravity 


preſerves at once the Planets in their Orbits, 
gives Cobeſion to the Parts of each Globe, and 
Stability to Mountains, Hills, and artificial 
Structures; it raiſes the Sea in Tides, and 
ſinks them again, and reſtrains them in their 
Channels; it drains the Earth of its ſuper- 
fluous Moiſture, by Rivers; it raiſes the Va- 


fours by its Influence on the Air, and brings 


them down again in Rains; it gives an uni- 
form Preſſure to our Atmoſphere, neceſlary to 
our Bodies in general, and more eſpecially to 
Inſpiration in Breathing ; and furniſhes us 
with an wntverſal Movement, capable of be- 
ing apply'd in innumerable Engines. How 


incomparably more beautiful is this Struc- 


ture, than if we ſuppos'd ſo many diſtinct 
Valitionsin the DIT, producing every par- 
ticular Effect, and preventing ſome of the 
accidental Evils which caſually flow from the 


general Law We may raſhly imagine that 


this latter manner of Operation might have 
been more uſeful to us; and it would have 


been no Diſtraction to Omnipotence : But 


then the great Beauty had been loſt, and there 
had been no more Pleaſure 1 in the Contem- 


plation 
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plation of this Scene, which is now ſo de- 
lightful. One would rather chooſe to run 


the Hazard of its caſual Evil, than part 
with that har monious Form, which has been 


an unexhauſted Source of Delight to the 
ſucceſſive Spectators in all Ages. 


XXII. Hencs we ſee, „That however 


* Miracles may prove the Superintendency 
* of a voluntary Agent, and that the Uni- 
% werſe is not guided by Neceſ/ity or Fate, 
«* yet that Mind muſt be weak and inad- 


« wvertent, which needs them to confirm the 


& Belief of a Wiſe and Good Dt1TY ; ſince 
* the Deviation from general Laws, unleſs 


© upon very extraordinary Occaſions, muſt 


ebe a Preſumption of Inconſtancy and Weak- 
« neſs, rather than of fleady Wiſdom and 
« Power, and muſt weaken the beſt Argu- 
* ments we can have for the Sagacity and 
Power of the univerſal Mind. 
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SECT VL 


Of the Univerfality of the Senſe of 


Beauty among Men. 


I. TE before * infinuated, © That all Ererner 


* Beauty. has a relation to ſome 


« perceiving Power ;” and conſequently ſince ite 
we know not how great a Variety of Senſes Source of 
there may be among Animals, there is no?“ 


Form in Nature concerning which we can 
ronounce, That it has no Beauty; for 
it may ſtill pleaſe ſome perceiving Power, 
But our 1quiry is confin'd to Men; and be- 
fore we examine the Univer/ality of this 
Senſe of Beauty, or their Agreement in ap- 
proving Caſo apy. it may be proper to con- 
ider, Whether, as the other Senſes which 
« give us Pleaſure, do alſo give us Pain, ſo 
e this Senſe of Beauty does make ſome Ob- 
« jets diſagreeable to us, and the Occaſion 
* of Full 7 „ 


THAT many Objects give no pleaſure to 
our Senſe 1s obvious ; many are certainly void 
of Beauty: But then there is no Form which 
ſeems neceſſarily diſagreeable of itſelf, when 
we dread no other Evil from it, and com- 


— 
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Sect. 6. pare it with nothing better of the Kind. 
Many Objects are naturally diſpleaſing, and 


K* 


diſtaſteful to our eternal Senſes; as well as 
others pleaſing and agreeable ; as Smells, Taftes, 
and ſome ſeparate Sounds: but as to our 
Senſe of Beauty, no Compolition of Objects 
which give not unpleaſant ſimple Ideas, 
ſeems politively unpleaſant or painful of 
itſelf, had we never obſerv'd any thing bet- 
ter of the Kind. Deformity is only he 
Abſence of Beauty, or Deficiency in the 
Beauty expected in any Species: Thus bad 
Mujick pleaſes Riiſtichs who never heard any 


better, and the fine} Ear is not offended 


with 7uning of Inſtruments, if it be not too 


| tedious, where no Harmony is expected; and 


yet much ſmaller Diſſonancy ſhall offend a- 
midſt the Performance, where Harmony 1s 
expected. A rude Heap of Stones 1s no way 
offenſive to one who ſhall be difpleas'd with 
Irregularity in Architecture, where Beauty 
was expected. And had there been a Spe- 


cies of that Form which we now call ugly 


or deform'd, and had we never feen or ex- 

ected greater Beauty, we ſhould have re- 
ceiv'd no Diſguſt from it, altho” the Pleaſure 
would not have been fo great in this Form 


as in thoſe we now admire. Our Senſe of 


Beauty ſeems deſign'd to give us poſitive 
Pleafure, but not a poſitive Pain or Diſguſt, 
any farther than what ariſes from Diſap- 
pointment. 
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II. THERE are indeed many Faces which Sect. 6. 
at firſt View are 155 to raiſe Diſlike ; but this &w— 


is generally not from any Deformity which - 


of itſelf is poſitively diſpleaſing, but either »; —— 
from want of expected Beauty, or much more Ven 84 


from their carrying ſome natural Indications; 
of morally bad Diſpofitions, which we all ac- 
quire a Faculty of diſcerning in Cemntenan- 
ces, Airs, and Geſtures. That this is not 
occation'd by any Form poſitively diſguſting, 
will appear from this, That if upon long 
Acquaintance we are ſure of finding Sweet- 
neſs of Temper, Humanity and C. Chearfulreſs, 
altho* the bodily Form continues, it ſhall 
give us no Diſguſt or Diſpleaſure ; whereas, 
if any thing were naturally diſagrecable, or 
the Occaſion of Pain, or poſitive Diſtaſte, 
it would always continue ſo, even altho 
the Averſion we might have toward it were 
counterbalanc'd by other Conſiderations. 
There are Horrors rais'd by ſome Objects, 
which are only the Effect of Fear for our- 
ſelves, or Compaſſion towards others, when 
either Reaſon, or ſome fooliſh Aﬀeciation of 
Ideas, makes us apprehend Danger, and not 
the Effect of any thing in the Form itſelf: 
for we find that moſt of thoſe Objects which 
excite Horror at firſt, when Experience or 
Reaſon has remov'd the Fear, may become 
the Occaſions of Pleaſure; as ravenous Beaſts, 
a fempeſtuous Sea, a craggy Precipice, a dark 
Jhady V. alley. 

5 III. We 
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III. We ſhall fee * hereafter, 60 That 


i Aſſociations of Ideas make Objects pleaſant 


Aſ}ecrati- 


ons. 


Jui ver ſa- 


ity af this 


Senſe. 


and delightful, which are not naturally 
** apt to give any ſuch Pleaſures ; and the 
*© ſame way, the caſual Conjunctions of Ideas 
* may give a Diſguſt, where there is no- 
thing diſagrecable in the Form itſelf.” 
And this is the Occaſion of many fantaſtick 
Averſions to Figures of ſome Animals, and 


to ſome other Forms: Thus Su ine, Ser- 


pents of all Kinds, and ſome Trees Teally 
beautiful enough, are beheld with Averſion 
by many People, who have got ſome acci- 
dental Ideas aſſociated to them, And for 
Dijlajles of this Kind, no other Account 
can be given. 


IV. Bur as to the wniverſal Agreement 
of Mankind in their Senſe of Beauty from 


 Unformity amidjt Variety, we muſt conſult 


Experience : and as we allow all Men Rea- 
ſon, ſince all Men are capable of underſtand 
ing ſimple Arguments, tho' few are capable 
of complex Demonſtrations; ſo in this Calc 
it muſt be ſufficient to prove his Senſe of 
Beauty univerſal, © if all Men are better 

© pleas'd with Uniformity in the ſimpler 


1 5 Inſtances than the contrary, even when 


ce there is no Advantage obſerv'd attending 
eit; and likewiſe if all Men, according as 


— 


* Sec below .f. 11, 12. of this Section. 


ce their 
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e their Capacity inlarges, ſo as to receive Sect. 6. 
and compare more complex Ideas, have 


PY 
A 


* 
* 


a greater Delight in Uformity, and are 
« pleas'd with jts more complex Kinds, both 
Original and Relative. 


. ; 
on 


Now let us conſider if ever any Perſon 
was void of this Senſe in the ſimpler Inſtan- 
ces. Few Trials have been made in the 
jiimpleſt Inſtances of Harmony, becauſe, as 
ſoon as we find an Ear incapable of reliſhing 
complex Compoſitions, fuch as our Tunes 


are, no farther Pains are employ'd about 


ſuch. But in Figures, did ever any Man 
make choice of a Trapegium, or any irregu- 
lar Curve, for the Ichnography or Plan of 
his Houſe, without Neceſſity, or ſome great 
Motive of Convenience? or to make the 
oppolite Walls not parallel, or unequal in 
Height? Were ever Trapeziums, regular 
Polygons or Curves choſen for the Forms of 


Doors or Windows, tho! theſe Figures might 


have anſwer'd the Uſes as well, and would 
have often ſavd a great Part of the Time, 
Labour and Expence to Workmen, which is 
now employ'd in ſuiting the Stones and 
Timber to the regular Forms? Among all 
the fantaſtick Modes 'of Dreſs, none was 
ever quite void of Uniform!'y, if it were 
only in the Reſemblance of the two Sides of 
the ſame Robe, and in /*me general Aptitude 
to the human Form. The P:i Painting 
had always relative Beauty, by Reſemblance 
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76 An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 
Sect. 6. to other Objects, and often thoſe Objects 
A were originally beautiful: however juſtly we 

might here apply Hor acx's Cenſure of im- 
pertinent Deſcriptions in Poetry, 


| Sed non erat bis locus. 


But never were any ſo extravagant as to 


affect ſuch Figures as are made by the ca- 


ſual ſpilling of liquid Colours. Who was 
ever pleas'd with an Inequality of Heights in 
Wind:ws of the ſame Range, or diffimilar 
Shapes of them? with unequal Legs or Arms, 


Eyes or Cheeks in a Miſtreſs? It muſt how- 


ever be acknowledg'd, © That Intere/i may 


often counterbalance our Senſe of Beauty, 


% in this Affair as well as in others, and ſu- 


e perior good Qualities may make us over- 


* look ſuch Imperfections.“ 


b. / Ban. V. Navy farther, it may perhaps appear, 
'y alone © That Regularity and Uniformity are ſo co- 
pleaſes, © pioufly diffus d thro' the Univerſe, and we 
Hare ſo readily determin'd to purſue his as 

ce the Foundation of Beauty in Horks of Art, 

that there is ſcarcely any thing ever fan- 
« cy'd as Beautiful, where there is not really 
* ſomething of this Un:fornmity and Regula- 
rity.” We are indeed often miſtaken in 
imagining that there is the greateſt poſſible 
Beauty, where it is but very imperfect ; but 


n 


ſtill 


* [Jor, de Arte Poct. v. 19. 
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{ill it is ſome Degree of Beauty which plea- Sect. 6, 
ſes, altho' there may be higher Degrees 


which we do not obſerve; and our Sexſe acts 
with full Regularity when we are pleas'd, al- 
tho' we are kept by a falſe Prejudice from 
purſuing Objects which would pleaſe us 


more. 


A Go, for inſtance, is miſtaken, when 
from Education he imagines the Arch:tec- 
ture of his Country to be the moſt perfect : 
and a Conjunction of ſome hoftile Ideas, may 
make him have an Averſion to Roman Build- 


ings, and ſtudy to demoliſh them, as ſome 


of our Reformers did the Popiſh Buildings, 
not being able to ſeparate the Ideas of the 
ſuperſtitious Worſhip from the Forms of the 
Buildings where it was practiſed : and yet it 
is ſtill. real Beauty which pleaſes the Gon, 
founded upon Uniformity amidſt Variety. 
For the G:thick Pillars are uniform to each 


other, not only in their Sefzo75, which are 
 Lozenge-form'd ; but allo in their Heights 


and Ornaments : Their Arches are not one 
uniform Curve, but yet they are Segments of 
ſimilar Curves, and generally equal in the 
ſame Ranges. The very Indian Buildings 
have ſome kind of Un:formity, and many of 
the EASTERN NaAT1ons, tho' they differ 
much from us, yet have great Regularity in 
their Manner, as well as the Romans in 
theirs. Our Indian Screens, which wonder- 
tully ſupply our Imaginations with Ideas of 
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Seck. 6. Deformity, in which Nature is very chur- 
n liſh and ſparing, do want indeed all the 
Beauty ariſing from Proportion of Parts, and 


Fliftory 
pleaſes in 
{he man- 
wr. 
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Conformity to Nature; and yet they cannot 
diveſt themſelves of all Beauty and Unifor- 
mity in the ſeparate Parts: And this diverſi- 


tying the human Body into various Contor 


tions, may give ſome wild Pleaſure from Yq- 
riety, ſince ſome Uniformity to the human 
Shape is ſtill retained. ä 


VI. TntRE is one ſort of Becuty which 
might perhaps have been better mention'd 
before, but will not be impertinent here, be- 


cauſe the Taſte or Reliſh of it is wnzwver/al 


in all Nations, and with the Young as well 
as the Old, and that is the Beasty of I! /cory. 
Every one knows how dull a Siudy it is to 
read over a Collection of Gazeztes, which 
ſhall perhaps relate all the ſame Events with 
the H:forian : The ſuperior Pleaſure then 
of Hiftory muſt ariſe, like that of Poetry, 
from the Manners ; when we ſee a Charater 
well drawn, wherein we find the ſecret 
Cauſes of a great Diverſity of ſeemingly in- 
conſiſtent Actions; or an Intereſt of State 
laid open, or an artful View nicely unfold- 
ed, the Execution of which influences very 
different and oppoſite Actions as the Circum- 
ſtances may alter, Now this reduces the 
whole to an Unity of Deſign at leaſt: And 
this may be obſerv'd in the very Fables 
which entertain Children, otherwiſe we can- 
not make them reliſh them, VII, 
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VII. Wnar has been ſaid will probablß/ . 

be aſſented to, if we always remember in 

our Inquiries into the Unzver/ality of the 

Senſe of Beauty, © That there may be real 

« Beauty, where there is not the greateſt ; _ 
and that there are an Infinity of different 
“Forms which may all have ſome Unity, 

* andyet differ from each other.” So that 

Men may have difterent Fancies of Beauty, 

and yet Uniformity be the univerſal Foundation 

of our Approbation of any Form whatſoever 

as Beautiful, And we ſhall find that it is 

ſo in the Architeure, Gardening, Dreſs, 
Equipage, and Furniture of Houſes, even a- 

mong the moſt uncultivated Nations ; where 
Unformity ſtill pleaſes, without any other 
Advantage than the Pleaſure of the Con- 
templation of it. 


VIII. Ir will deſerve our Conſideration Diverſity 
on this Subject, how, in like Caſes, we form of Jug: 


ments con- 


very different Judgments concerning the ih- ig eur 


ternal and external Senſes. Nothing is more % 
ordinary among thoſe, who after Mr. Locke 


have rejected innate Ideas, than to alledge, 
„That all our Reliſh for Beauty and Or- 
© ter, is either from Proſpect of Advantage, 


* Cuſtom, or Education,” for no other Rea- 
ſon but the YVarzety of Fancies in the World: 
and from this they conclude, That our 
* Fancies do not ariſe from any natural Po-] . 
* er of Perception, or Senſe.” And yet all 

| XS > allow 


* r — * 
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a SeR. 6. allow our external Senfes to be Natural, and 
þ that the Pleaſures or Pains of their Senſations, 
A however they may be increas'd or diminiſh'd 
by Cusſton or Egucation, and counterbalanc'd 
by Fe yet are really antecedent to C/ 
tom, Havit, Education, or Proſpect of 1n- 
tereſt. Now it is certain, That there 1s 
« at leaſt as great a Variety of Fancies about 
* their - Objects, as the Objects of Beauty: 
Nay, it is much more dithcult, and perhaps 

impoſſible, to bring the Fancies or Reliſhes 
of the external Senſes to any general Foun- 
dation at all, or to find any Rule for the A- 
greeable or Diſagreeable and yet we all al- 
low, * that theſe are natural Powers of J- 
„ ception,” 


The Re-ſn IX. Tur Reaſon of this different Judg- 
it. ment can be no other than this, That we 
have got diſtinct Names for the external 
Senſes, and none, or very few, for the It 
nal ; and by this are led, as in many other 
Caſes, to look upon the former as ſome way 
more fied, and real, and natural, than the 
latter. The /e of Harmony has got its 
Nume, v2. a good Ear; and we are general. 
"IP brought to acknowledge this a raturd! 
Power of V. erception, or a Senſe ſome way 
diſtinct from Hearing 5 now It is certain, 
That there is as neceſſary a Perception 
of Beauty upon the Preſence of regular 


Objects, as of Harmony upon hearing cer- 
tain Srrunds,” 


| "= Ne BUT 
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| Se. 6. 
X. Bur let it be obſerv'd here once fo 


n inter - 


all, That an znternal Senſe no more pre- Sn 


e ſuppoſes an 7mate Idea, or Principle of does nor 
« Knowledge, than the external.” Both are preſurpeſe 


innate 


natural Powers of Perception, or Determina- Ilias. 
tions of the Mind to receive neceſſarily certain 


Ideas from the Prefence of Objects. The In- 


ternal Senſe is, a paſſive Power of receiving 
Ideas of Beauty from all Objects in which there 
is Umformity amidjt Variety. Nor does there 
ſeem any thing more difhcult in this matter, 
than that the Mind ſhould be always deter- 
min'd to receive the Idea of Sweet, when Par- 
ticles of ſuch a Form enter the Pores of the 
Tongue; or to have the Idea of Sound upon 
any quick Undulation of the Air. The one 
ſeems to have as little Connection with its 


| Idea, as the other : And the ſame Power 


could with equal Eaſe conſtitute the former 
the Occaſion of Ideas, as the latter, 


XI. Tur Aſſciation of Ideas * above 4/;ciari- 
hinted at, is one great Cauſe of the apparent 9 Cau/e 
Diverſity of Fancies in the Senſe of Beauty, - Shar 
as well as in the external Senſes ; and often 
makes Men have an Averſion to Objects of 
Beauty, and a Liking to others void of it, 
but under different Conceptions than thoſe of 
Beauty or Deformity. And here it may not 
be improper to give ſome Inſtances of ſome 


—__— 


* Sce above Art. 3. of this Sed ion. 
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Sec. 6, of theſe 4ſſocrations. The Beauty of Trees, 
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a 
{ —-— their coo! Shades, and their Aptneſs to con- j 
a X ceal from Obſervation, have made Groves [ 
1 and Woods the uſual Retreat to thoſe who / 
0 love Solitude, eſpecially to the Religious, the 
J Penſwe, the Melancholy, and the Amorous, 
i And do not we find that we have fo join'd 
U the Ideas of theſe Diſpoſitions of Mind with 1 
1 thoſe external Objects, that they always re- f 
1 cur to us along with them? The Cunning r 
1 of the Heathen Prieſis might make ſuch ob- i 
I ſcure Places the Scene of the fictitious Ap- f 
8 pearances of their Deities; and hence we | 
4 join Ideas of ſomething Divine to them. \ 
1 We know the like Effect in the Ideas of our c 
# Churches, from the perpetual Uſe of them © 
i | only in religious Exerciſes. . Ihe faint Light h 
{| in Gothic Buildings has had the ſame Aſſo- t 
i ciation of a very foreign Idea, which our h 
l Poet ſhews in his Epithet. 7 
ö A dim religions Light X. a 
ll Iz like manner it is known, That often h 
1 all the Circumſtances of Actions, or Places, 1 
or Dreſſes of Perſons, or Voice, or Song, a 
i which have occurr'd at any time together, 
when we were ſtrongly affected by any Paſ- 
ſion, will be ſo connected that any one of d 
theſe will make all the reſt recur. And this L 
is often the occaſion both of great Pleaſure {i 
2 | 1 
cc 


* Milt. II Penſcrofo. 
and 
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and Pain, Delight and Averſion to many Ob- Sec, 6. 
jects, which of themſelves might have bee 


perfectly indifferent to us: bat: theſe Appro- 
bations, or Difta/tes, are remote from the 


Ideas of Beauty, being plainly different Ideas. 


XII. THERE is alſo another Charm in Muße, 
Mufick to various Perſons, which is diſtinct "7 # - 


pleaſes 


from the Harmony, and is occaſion'd by its 2 #:rently. 


raifing agreeable Paſſions. The human Voice 
is obviouſly vary'd by all the ſtronger Paſ- 
ſions; now, when our Ear diſcerns an 
Reſemblance between the Air of a Tune, 
whether ſung or play'd upon an Inſtrument, 
either in its Time, or Modulation, or any 
other Circumſtance, to the Sound of the 
human Voice, in any Paſhon, we ſhall be 


touch'd by it in a very ſenſible manner, and 


have Melancholy, Joy, Gravity, Thoughtful- 
neſs, excited in us by a fort of Sympathy or 
Contagion, The ſame Connexion 1s obſerv- 
able between the very Air of a Tune, and the 
Words expreſſing any Paſſion which we have 
heard it fitted to, ſo that they ſhall both 
recur to us together, tho but one of them 


affects our Senj ſes. 


Now in ſuch a Diverſity of pleaſing or 
diſpleaſing Ideas, which may be join'd with 
Forms of Bodies, or Tunes, when Men are of 
ſuch different Diſpoſitions, and prone to ſuch 
a Variety of Paſſions, it is no Wonder, that 


they ſhould often difagree i in their Fancies 
* of 
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Sect. 6. © of Objects, even altho' their Senſe of Beau- 
* fy and Harmony were perfectly uniform; 


becauſe many other Ideas may either pleaſe 
or diſpleaſe, according to Perſons Tempers, 
and paſt Circumſtances. We know how 
agreeable a very wild Country may be to any 
Perſon who has ſpent the cheartul Days of 
his Youth in it, and how diſagreeable very 
beautiful Places may be, if they were the 
Scenes of his Miſery. And this may help 
us in many Caſes to account for the Diver- 
ſities of Fancy, without denying the Unifor- 
mity of our internal Senſe of Beauty, 


XIII. GRAN DEUR and Novelty are two 
Ideas diftcrent from Beauty, which often re- 
commend Objects to us. The Reaſon of 
this is foreign to the preſent Subject. See 
Spettator, No 412. 
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SE CT. VII. 


Of the Power of Cuſtom, Education, 
and Example, as to our internal 
Senſes. 


| UST OM, Education, and Exam- 


ple are fo often ailedg'd in this Af- 
fair, as the Occaſion of our Reliſh for beau- 


Sect. 7. 


— 


tiful Objects, and for our Approbation of, 


or Delight in, a certain Conduct in Life in a 


moral Species, that it is neceſſary to examine 


theſe three particularly, to make it appear, 
e that there is a natural Power of Percep- 
e t10n, or Senſe of Beauty in Objects, ante- 
5 cedent to all Cuſſom, Education, or Ex- 
« ample.” 


IT. CusTom, as diſtinct from the other can 
two, operates in this manner. As to AC- gives 15 
tions, it only gives a Diſpoſition to the Mind * See. 


or Body more eaſily to perform thoſe Actions 
which have been frequently repeated ; but 
never leads us to apprehend them under any 
other View, than what we were capable of 
apprehending them under at firſt ; nor gives 
us any new Power of Perception about them. 
We are naturally capable of Sentiments of 
Fear, and Dread of any powerful Preſence ; 
and ſo Cuſſom may connect the Ideas of reli- 

„„ gious 
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. gious Horror to certain Buildings: but CHam, 


could never have made a Being naturally in- 


capable of Fear, receive fuch Ideas. So, had 


we no other Power of perceiving, or form- 


ing Ideas of Actions, but as they were ad- 
vantageous or diſadvantageous, Cuſtom could 
only have made us more ready at perceiving 


the Advantage or Diſadvantage of Actions. 


But this is not to our pre eſent Purpoſe. 


As to our Approbation of, or Delight in 
external Objects; When the Blhd or Spirits, 
of which Anatomiſis talk, are rous'd, quick- 
en'd, or fermented as they call it, in any a- 
reeable manner, by Medicine or Nutriment ; 
or any Glands frequently ſtimulated to Secre- 
tion; it is certain, that to preſerve the Body 
ealy, we ſhall delight in Objects of Taſte, 
which of themſelves are not immediately 
pleaſant to it, if they promote that agreeable 
State, which the Body had been accuſtom d 
to. Farther, Cuſtom will ſo alter the State 


of the Body, that what at firſt rais'd uneaſy 


Senſations, will ceaſe to do fo, or perhaps 
raiſe another agreeable Idea of the ſame Senſe ; 
but Cuſtom can never give us any Idea of a 
Senſe different from thoſe we had antecedent 
to it: It will never make the Blind approve 
Objects as coloured, or thoſe who have no 
Taſte approve Meats as delicious, however 
they might approve them as frengthning or 
exhilarating, Were our Glands and the 
Parts about them, void of. Feeling, did we 

2 per- 
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perceive no Pleaſure from certain briſker Sect. 7 
Motions in the Blood, Cuſtom could never 


make ſtimulating or intoxicating Fluids or 
Medicines agrecable, when they were not ſo 
to the Taſte : So, by like Reaſoning, had 
we no natural Senſe of Beauty from Uni for mi- 
ty, Cuſtom could never have made us imagine 
any Beauty in Objects; if we had had no Ear, 
Cuſtom could never have given us the Plea- 
ſures of Harmony. When we have theſe natu- 
ral Senſes antecedently, Cu//om may make us 
capable of extending our Views farther, and 
of receiving more complex Ideas of Beauty 
in Bodies, or Harmony in Sounds, by increaſ- 
ing our Attention, and Quickneſs of Percep- 
tion. But however Cuſtom may increaſe our 
Power of receiving or comparing complex 
Ideas, yet it ſeems rather to weaken than 
ſtrengthen the Ideas of Beauty, or the Im- 
preſſions of Pleaſure from regular Objects; 
elſe how 1s it poſſible that any Perſon could 
go into the open Air on a ſunny Day, or 
clear Evening, without the moſt extravagant 
Raptures, fuch as MILTON * repreſents our 
Anceſtor in, upon his firſt Creation? For 
ſuch any Perſon would certainly fall into, 
upon the firſt Repreſentation of ſuch a Scene. 


CusToM in like manner may make it 
eaſter for any Perſon to diſcern the Uſe of 


— 


* Sce Paradiſe Loft, Book 8. 
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Sect. 7. a complex Machine, and approve it as ad. 
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vt Vantageous ; but he would never have ima- 
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gin'd it beautiful, had he no natural Senſe of 
Beauty. Cuſtom may make us quicker in 
apprehending the Truth of complex Theo- 
rems, but we all find the Pleafure or Beauty 
of Theorems as ſtrong at firſt as ever. Cujtom 
makes us more capable of retaining and com- 
paring complex Ideas, fo as to diſcern more 
_ complicated Uniformity, which eſcapes the 
Obſervation of Novices in any Art; but all 
this preſuppoſes a natural Senſe of Beauty i in 
Uniformity : for, had there been nothing in 
Forms, which was conſtituted the neceſſary 
Occaſion of Pleaſure to our Senſes, no Repe- 
tition of indifferent Ideas as to Pleaſure or 
Pain, Beauty or Deformity, could ever have 
made them grow pleaſing or diſpleaſing. 


III. Taz Effect of EpvcarTion is this, 
that thereby we receive many ſpeculative 
Opinions, which are ſometimes true, and 
ſometimes falſe; and are often led to believe, 
that Objects may be naturally apt to give 
Pleaſure or Pain to our external Senſes, 
which in reality have no ſuch Qualities, 
And farther, by Education there are ſome 
ſtrong Aſſociations of Ideas without any Rea- 
| ſon, by mere Accident ſometimes, as well as 

by Deſign, which it is very hard for us ever 
after to break aſunder. Thus Averſions are 
rais'd to Darkneſs, and to many kinds of 


Meat, and to certain innocent Actions: Ap- 
probations 
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probations without Ground are rais'd in like Sect. 7. 
manner. But in all theſe Inſtances, Edu- —w— 


cation never makes us apprehend any Qua- 
lities in Objects, which we have not natural- 
ly Senſes capable of perceiving. We know 
what Sickneſs of the Stomach is, and may 


without Ground believe, that very health- 


ful Meats will raiſe this; we by our Sight 
and Smell receive diſagreeable Ideas of the 
Food of Swine, and their Styes, and perhaps 
cannot prevent the recurring of theſe Ideas 
at Table: but never were Men naturally 
blind prejudic'd againſt Objects as of a diſa- 

eeable Colour, or in favour of others as of 
a beautiful Colour; they perhaps hear Men 
diſpraiſe one Colour, and may imagine this 
Colour to be ſome quite different ſenſible 
Quality of the other Senſes, but that is all. 
And the ſame way, a Man naturally void of 
Tafte could by no Education receive the Ideas 


of Taſte, or be prejudic'd in favour of Meats | 


as delicious: So, had we no natural Senſe of 
Beauty and Harmony, we could never be 
prejudic'd in favour of Objects or Sounds as 
beautiful or harmonious. Education may make 
an unattentive GoTH imagine that his 
Countrymen have attain'd the Perfection of 
Architecture; and an Averſion to their Ene- 


mies the RoMans, may have join'd ſome diſ- 


agreeable Ideas to their very Buildings, and 
excited them to their Demolition; but he 


had never form'd theſe Prejudices, had he 


been void of a Senſe of Beauty. Did ever 
| G blind 
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Sect. 7. blind Men debate whether Purple or Scarlet 
wy yere the finer Colour ? or could any Educa- 


Priyudices 
Logo rema- 
wed. 


tion prejudice them in favour of either as 


Colours? 


Tuus Education and Cuflom may influ- 


ence our internal Senſes, where they are 


antecedently, by inlarging the Capacity of 
our Minds to retain and compare the Parts 
of complex Compoſitions: And then, if the 
fineſt Objects are preſented to us, we grow 


conſcious of a Pleaſure far ſuperior to what | 


common Performances excite, But all this 
pre ſuppoſes our Senſe of Beauty to be natural, 
Inſtruction in Anatomy, Obſervation of Na- 
ture, and of thoſe Airs of the Countenance, 
and Attitudes of Body, which accompany 
any Sentiment, Action, or Paſſion, may en- 
able us to know where there is a juſt Imita- 
tion: but why ſhould an exact Imitation 
pleaſe upon Obſervation, if we had not na- 
turally a Senſe of Beauty in it, more than 


the obſerving the Situation of fifty or a hun- 


dred Pebbles thrown at random ? and ſhould 
we obſerve them ever ſb often, we ſhould 
never dream of their growing beautiful 


IV. Turkx is fonterking worth our Ob- 
ſervation as to the manner of rooting out the 
Prejudices of Education, not quite foreign to 
the preſent Purpoſe. When the Prejudice 
ariſes from Aſſociations of Ideas without any 
natural Connection, v we muſt. frequently force 

= ourſelves 
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ourſelves to bear Repreſentations of thoſe Sect. 7. 
Objects, or the Uſe of them when ſeparated w=w— 


from the diſagreeable Idea; and this may at 
laſt disjoin the unreaſonable Aſſociation, 


eſpecially if we can join new agreeable Ideas 


to them: Thus, Opinions of Szpenſlition are 
beſt remov'd by pleaſant Converfation of Per- 
ſons we eſteem for their Virtue, or by ob- 
ſerving that they deſpiſe ſuch Opinions. But 
when the Prejudice ariſes from an Appre- 


henſion or Opinion of natural Emil, as the 


Attendant, or Conſequent of any Object or 
Action; if the Evil be apprehended to be 
the conſtant and immediate Attendant, a few 
Trials, without receiving any Damage, will 
remove the Prejudice, as in that againſt 
Meats: But where the Evi/ is not repre- 


ſented as the perpetual Concomitant, but as 


what may poſſibly or probably at ſome time 
or other accompany the Uſe of the Object, 
there muſt be frequent Reaſoning with our- 
ſelves, or a long Series of Trials without any 
Detriment, to remove the Prejudice ; ſuch is 
the Caſe of our Fear of Spirits in the Dark, 


and in Church-yards. And when the Evil is 
repreſented as the Conſequence perhaps a 


long time after, or in a future State, it is 
then hardeſt of all to remove the Prejudice; 
and this is only to be effected by flow Pro- 
ceſſes of Reaſon, becauſe in this Caſe there 
can be no Trials made: and this is the Caſe 
of ſuperſtitious Prejudices againſt Actions ap- 
prehended as offenſive to the DBI; and 
2125 G 2 hence 
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Sect. 7. hence it is that they are ſo hard to be root- 
— cd out. We, 


Example 


rot the 


Cauſe of 


v. ExanPLy ſeems to ente in this 
manner. We are conſcious that we act 


internal very much for Pleaſure, or private Good 


Senſe, 


and are thereby led to imagine that others do 
ſo too : hence we conclude there muſt be 


ſome Perfection in the Objects which we ſee 


others purſue, and Evil in thoſe which we 
obſerve them conſtantly ſhunning. Or, the 
Example of others may ſerve to us as ſo many 


Trials to remove the Apprehenſion of Evil in 
Objects to which we had an Averſion. But 


all this is done upon an Apprehenſion of 
Qualities perceivable by the Senſes which we 
have ; for no Example will induce the Blind 
Or Deaf to purſue Objects as colour d or ſono- 
rous; nor could Example any more engage 
us to purſue Objects as beautiful or harmon:- 

ous, had we no natural Senſe of Beauty or 
Harmony. 


ExAMPLE may make us conclude with- 
out Examination, that our Countrymen have 
obtain'd the Perfection of Beauty in their 
Works, or that there is leſs Beauty in the Or- 
ders of Architecture or Painting, us'd in other 
Nations, and ſo content ourſelves with very 
imperfect Forms. And Fear of Contempt as 
void of Tafte or Genius, often makes us join 
in approving the Performances of the repu- 


ted Maſters in our Country, and reſtrains 
thoſe 
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thoſe who have naturally a fine Genius, or Sect. 7. 
the internal Senſes very acute, from ſtudying 
to obtain the greateſt Perfection; it makes 

alſo thoſe of a bad Taſte pretend to a live- 

lier Perception of Beauty than in reality they 

have: But all this preſuppoſes ſome natural 

Power of receiving Ideas of Beauty and Har- 

mony, Nor can Example effect any thing far- 

ther, unleſs it be to lead Men to purſue Ob- 

jets by implicit Faith, for ſome Perfection 

which the Purſuer is conſcious he does not 

know, or which perhaps is ſome very diffe- 

rent Quality from the Idea perceiv'd by thoſe 

of a good Taſte in ſuch Affairs. 
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* SE C T. VIII 


Of the Importance of 2he internal 
Senſes in Life, and the final Cauſes 


Impor- I. HE buſy part of Mankind may 
red 1 lovk upon theſe things as airy 
nal Se.ſe:, Dreatns of an inflam'd Imagination, which 
a wife Man ſhould deſpiſe, who rationally 
purſues more ſolid Poſſeſſions independent on 
Fancy: but a little Reflection will convince 

us, © That the Gratifications of our internal 

„ Senſes are as natural, real, and ſatisfying 

«© Enjoyments as any ſenſible Pleaſure what- 

© ſoever; and that they are the chief Ends 

« for which we commonly purſue Health 

% and Power.” For how is Wealth or Power 
advantageous? How do they make us happy, 

or prove good to us? No otherwiſe than as 

they ſupply Gratifications to our Senſes, or 
Faculties of perceiving Pleaſure. Now, are 

theſe Senſes or Faculties only the external 

ones? No: Every body ſees, that a ſmall 
portion of Wealth or Power will ſupply more 
Pleaſures of the external Senſes than we 

can enjoy; we know that Scarcity often 
heightens theſe Perceptions more than Abun- 

dance, which cloys that Appetite which is 
neceſſary to all Pleaſure in Enjoyment: and 
3 hence 
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hence the Poer s Advice is perfectly py ; Set. 8. 


— 77 pulmentaria quære 
Sudando * 


In ſhort, the only Uſe of a great Fortune 
above a very ſmall one (except in good en. 
and moral Pleaſures) muſt be to ſupply u 

with the Pleaſures of Beauty, Order, and, 


Harmony. 


Ir is true aided that the nobleſt Plea- 
ſures of the internal Senſes, in the Contem- 


plation of the Works of Nature, are expos'd 


to every one without Expence; the Poor and 
the Low, may have as free Uſe of theſe Ob- 
jects, in this way, as the Wealthy or Power- 
ful, And even in Objects which may be ap- 


propriated, the Property is of little Conſe- 


quence to the Ruhen of their Beauty, 
which is often enjoy d by others beſide the 
Proprietor. But then there are other Ob- 
jects of theſe internal Senſes, which require 
Wealth or Power to procure the Uſe of them 
as frequently as we deſire; as appears in 
Architecture, Muſick, Gardeni ng, Painting, 
Dreſs, Equipage, Furniture; ; of which we 
cannot have the full Enjoyment without 
Property. And there are ſome confus'd Ima- 
ginattons, which often lead us to purſue 


** 
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® Hor. Lib. 2. Sat. 2. v. 20. 
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An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 

Sect. 8. Pr þerty, even in Objects where it is not 
neceſſary to the true Enjoyment of them. 
Theſe are the ultimate Moti ves of our pur- 
ſuing the greater Degrees of Mealtb, where 


there are no generous Intentions of virtuous 
Actions. 


THis is confirm'd by the * Prac- 
tice of the very Enemies to theſe Senſes, 
As ſoon as they think they are got above 
the Merld, or extricated from the Hurries 
of Avarice and Ambition; baniſh'd Nature 
will return upon them, and ſet them upon 
Purſuits of Beauty and Order in their Houſes, 
Gardens, Dreſs, Table, Equipage. They are 
never caſy without ſome Degree of this ; and 
were- their Hearts open to our View, we 
ſhould fee Regularity, Decency, Beauty, as 
what their Wiſhes terminate upon, either to 
themſelves or to their Poſterity ; and what 
their Imagination is always preſenting to 
them as the poſſible Effects of their Labours. 
Nor without this could they ever . 
their Purſuits to themſelves. 


THERE may perhaps be ſome Inſtances 
of human Nature perverted into a thorow 
Miſer, who loves nothing but Money, and 
whoſe -Fancy ariſes no higher than the cold 
dull Thought of Poſſeſſion ; but ſuch an In- 
ſtance in an Age, muſt not be made the 
Standard of Mankind againſt the whole 


Body. 


Ir 
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xurious, who is imagin'd wholly devoted to 
his Belly ; we ſhall generally find that the 
far greater part of his Expence is employ'd 
to procure other Senſations than thoſe of 
Taſte ; ſuch as fine Attendants, regular A. 
 partments, Services of Plate, and the like. 
Beſides, a large Share of the Preparation muſt 
be ſuppos'd deſign'd for ſome ſort of gene- 
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Ir we examine the Purſuits of the Lu- 


rous friendly Purpoſes, to pleaſe Acquain- 
tance, Strangers, Paraſites. How few would 
be contented to enjoy the ſame Senſations a- 


lone, in a Cottage, or out of earthen Pitchers ? 
To conclude this Point, however theſe inter- 
nal Senſations may be overlook'd in our Phi- 
loſophical Inquiries about the human Facul- 
ties, we ſhall find in Fact, That they 
** employ us more, and are more efficacious 
* in Life, either to our Pleaſure or Unea- 
e neſs, than all our external ye 9 
cc together,” 


II. As to the final Cauſes of this internal 
Senſe, we need not inquire, © Whether, to 
an Almighty, and All ænouing Being, there 
ebe any real Excellence in regular Forms, 
sin acting by general Laws, in knowing by 
* Theorems ?” We ſeem ſcarce capable of 
anſwering ſuch Queſtions any way ; nor need 
we inquire, © Whether other Animals may 
« not diſcern Uniformity and Regularity in 
Objects which eſcape c our Obſervation, and 

cc may 


Final 


Cauſe of 


the inter- 


nal Senſes. 
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Sect, 8. may not perhaps have their Senſes conſti- 
wy © tuted fo as to perceive Beauty from the 


er fame Foundation which we do, in Objects 
* which our Senfes are not fit to examine 
« or compare?” We ſhall confine ourſelves 


to a Subject where we have ſome certain 


Foundation to go upon, and only inquire, 
c if we can find any Reaſons worthy of the 


ee great AUTHOR of Nature, for making 
* fach a Connection between regular Ob- 

« ſects, and the Pleaſure which accompanies 
« our Perceptions of them; or, what Rea- 
* fons might poſſibly influence him to create 
r the World, as it at preſent is, as far as we 
«a obſerve, every-where full of 7, ale 
* and Unifornity.” . 


Lr it be here obſery'#: wur far as we 
know concerning any of the great Bodies of 


the Uu verſe we ſee Forms and Motions 
really beautiful to our Senſes; and if we 


were plac'd in any Planet, the apparent 
Courſes would ſtill be regu lar and uniform, 


and conſequently beautiful to us. Now this 


gives us no ſmall Ground to imagine, that 


385 if the Senſes of their Inhabitants are in the 


ſame manner adapted to their Habitations, 


and the Objects occurring to their View, as 


ours are here, their Senſes muſt be upon the 
ſame general Foundation with ours. a 


Bur to return to the Queſtions: What 
occurs to reſolve them, -may be contain'd in 
the following Propoſitions, 1, THE 


1 Harmony, and Deſign. 


. Tus Manner fy Knowledge by uni- 
verſal Theorems, and of Operation by uni. 
verſal Canſes, as far as we can attain it, muſt 
be moſt convenient for Beings of limited 
Underſtanding and Power; fince this pre- 
vents Diſtraction in their Underſtandings 
thro' the Multiplicity of Propoſitions, and 
Toil and Wearineſs to their Powers of Ac- 
tion: and conſequently their Reaſon, without 
any Senſe of Beauty, muſt approve of ſuch 
Methods when they reflect aw their appa- 
rent een 


2. Tuosn Objeas of Conternplation i in 
which there is Uniformity amidſt Variety, are 
more diſtinctly and eafily comprehended and 
retain'd, than irregular Objeets; -- becauſe the 
accurate Obſervation of one or two Parts of- 
ten leads to the Knowledge of the Whole: 
Thus we can from a Pillar or two, with an 
intermediate Arob, and Cormce, form a di- 
find Idea of a whole regular Building, if we 
know of what Species it is, and have its 
Length and Breadth: From a Side and ſolid 
Angle, we have the whole regular Solid; 
the meaſuring one Side, gives the whole 
Square; one Radius, the whole Circle ; two 
Diameters, an Oval; one Ordinate and Ab- 
ſerſſa, the Parabola ; thus alſo other Figures, 
if they have any Repularity, are in every 
Point determin'd from a few Data: Where- 


as it muſt be a long Attention to a vaſt Mul- 
| tiplicity 
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Sect. 8. tiplicity of Parts, which can aſcertain or fix 
— the Idea of any irregular Form, or give any 


diſtinct Idea of it, or make us capable of re- 
taining it; as appears in the Forms of rude 
Rocks, and Pebbles, and confus'd Heaps, even 
when the Multitude of ſenſible Parts is not 


ſo. great as in the regular Forms : for ſuch 


irregular Objects diſtract the Mind with Va- 
riety, ſince tor every ſenſible Part we muſt 
have a quite difterent Idea, 


3. FRoM theſe two Propoſitions it fol- 
lows, © That Berngs of limited Underſtand- 
* ing and Power, if they act rationally for 
their own Intereſt, muſt chooſe to operate 
„ by the impleſt Means, to invent general 
% Theorems, and to ſtudy regular Objects, 
* if they be as uſeful as zrregular ones; that 


© they may avoid the endleſs Toil of pro- 


* 


ducing each Effect by a ſeparate Operation, 
te of ſearching out each different Truth by a 
* different Inquiry, and of imprinting the 
« endleſs Variety of diſſimilar Ideas in irre- 
gular Objects. | 


4. Bor then, beſide this Conſideration 
of Intereſt, there does not appear to be any 
neceſſary Connection, antecedent to the Con- 
ſtitution of the Aurhok of Nature, be- 


tween regular Forms, Actions, Theorems, and 


that ſudden ſenſible Pleaſure excited in us 
upon Obſervation of them, even when we do 
not reflect upon the Advantage mention'd 
| in 
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in the former Propoſition. And poſſibly, the Sect. 8. 
Diry could have form'd us fo as to have 


received no immediate Pleaſure from ſuch 
Object, or connected Pleaſure to thoſe of a 


quite contrary Nature. We have a tolerable 


Preſumption of this in the Beauties of va- 
rious Animals ; they give ſome ſmall Plea- 
ſure indeed to every one who views them ; 
but then every one ſeems far more delighted 
with the peculiar Beauties of its own Species, 


than with thoſe of a different one, which 


ſeldom raiſe any Deſire *. This makes it pro- 
bable, that the Pleaſure is not the neceſſary 
Reſult of the Form itſelf, otherwiſe it would 
equally affect all Apprehenſions in what Spe- 
cies ſoever; but depends upon a voluntary 


Conſtitution, adapted to preſerve the Regu- 
larity of the Univerſe, and is probably not 


the Effect of Necſſiy, but Choice, in the 
SUPREME AGENT, who conſtituted our 
Senſes. | I 


5. Now from the whole we may con- Frm nie 


clude, That ſuppoſing the DEIT y fo kd 


* as to connect ſenſible Pleaſure with certain 


* Actions or Contemplations, beſide the 


rational Advantage perceivable in them; 
<< there is a great moral Neceſſity, from his 
© Goodneſs, that the internal Senſe of Men 
** ſhould be conſtituted as it is at preſent, ſo 
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e as to make Unifermity amidf Variety the 


Ly * Occaſion of Pleaſure.” For were it not ſo, 


but on the contrary, if irregular Objects, 
particular Truths and Operations pleaſed us, 
beſide the endleſs Toil this would involve us 
in, there muſt ariſe a perpetual Diſſatisfac- 
tion in all rational Agents with themſelves; 

ſince Reaſon and Intereſt would lead us to 
ſimple general Cauſes, while a contrary Senſe 
of Beauty would make us diſapprove them : 

Univerſal Theorems would appear to our Un- 


derſtanding the beſt Means of increaſing our 


Confuſion and Diſſimilitude. And hence we 


Reeſon of 


general 


Laws. 


Knowledge of what might be uſeful; while 
a contrary Senſe would ſet us on the ſearch 
after particular Truths : Thought and Re- 


Nection would recommend Objects with U- 
formity amidſt Variety, and yet this perverſe 


Inflin& would involve us in Labyrinths of 


ſee © how ſuitable it is to the ſagacious Boun- 
* fy which we ſuppoſe in the Dz1TY, to 
« Conſtitute our internal Senſes in the manner 
te in which they are; by which Pleaſure is 
e join'd to the Contemplation of thoſe Objetts 
* which a finite Mind can beſt imprint and 
* retain the Ideas of with the leaſt Diſtrac- 
'© tion; to thoſe Actions which are moſt effi- 
© cacious, and fruitful in ufeful Effects; and 
to thoſe Theorems which moſt inlarge our 
« Minds.” 


III. As to the other Queſtion, What 


” * Reaſon might influence the DEIT v, whom 


” 10 
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© no Diverſity of Operation could diſtract or Se&. 8. 
„ weary, to chooſe to operate by /anpleſi wy 


Means, and general Laws, and to diffuſe 
« Uniformity, Proportion, and Similitude 


& thro” all the Parts of Nature which we 


e can obſerve?” Perhaps there may be ſome 
real Excellence in this Manner of Operation, 
and in theſe Forms, which we know not : 
but this we may probably fay, that ſince the 
divine Goodneſs, for the Reaſons above-men- 
tion'd, has conſtituted our Senſe of Beauty 
as it is at preſent, the ſame Goodneſs might 
have determined the Great ARCHITECT to 


| adorn this ſtupendous Theatre in a manner 


agreeable to the Spectators, and that Part 
which is expos'd to the Obſervation of Men, 
ſo as to be pleaſant to them; eſpecially if 
we ſuppoſe, that he defign'd to diſcover him- 
ſelf to them as Wiſe and Good, as well as 
Powerful: for thus he has given them greater 
Evidences, thro' the whole Eartb, of his 
Art, Wiſdom, Deſign, and Bounty, than they 
can poſſibly have for the Reaſon, Counſel, 

and Good-ww1ill of their Fellow-Creatures, with 

whom they converſe, with full Perſuaſion of 
_ theſe Qualities in them, about their common 


Affairs. | 


As to the Operations of the DzrTy by 
general Laws, there is ſtill a farther Reaſon 
from a Senſe ſuperior to theſe already con- 
ſider d, even that of VIRTUE, or the Beauty 
of Aion, which is the Foundation of our 


greateſt 
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Sect. 8. greateſt Happineſs. For were there no gene- 
m_— ral Laws fix'd in the Courſe of Nature, 


there could be no Prudence or De/ign in Men, 
no rational Expeftation of Effects from 
Cauſes, no Schemes of Action projected, or 
any regular Execution. It then, according 
to the Frame of our Nature, our greateſt 
Happineſs muſt depend upon our Actions, 
as it may perhaps be made appear it does, 
the Univerſe muſt be govern'd, not by 
e particular Wills, but by general Laws, 
upon which we can found our Expecta- 


tions, and project our Schemes of Action.“ 


Nay farther, tho' general Laws did ordinarily 
obtain, yet if the Dxz1TY uſually 54g 
their Effects whenever it was neceſſary to 
prevent any particular Evils; this 2 
effectually and juſtly ſuperſede all human 
Prudence and Care about Actions; ſince a 
ſupertor Mind did thus relieve Men from 
their Charge. 


TREA- 
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TREATISE 6 


AN 


INQUIRY 


Morar Goop and Evir. 


INTRODUCTION. | 


HE Word Mokrar Goopvyess, 1.4 
in this Treatiſe, denotes our Idea G-2d and 


of ſome Quality apprehended i in Ac- Tul. 


tions, which procures Approbation, 

attended with Deſire of the Agent's Happi- 

neſs. Mok Al. EviL denotes our Idea of a 
contrary Quality, which excites Condemnation or bid 
D:/like. Approbation and Condemnation are "ih 
| probably fimple Ideas, which cannot be far- _— 
ther explained. We muſt be contented "t 
with theſe imperfect e until we 1 
diſcover whether we really have ſuch Ideas, 1 
and what general Foundation there is in Na- bl 
ture for this Difference of Actions, as no- 4 
raly Good or Evil. | — 
| | 19 
Tust Deſctiptions ſeem to contain an | N 
univerſally acknowledg'd Difference of Mo- = 
ö 
{2 
\ 1 
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ral Good and Evil, from Natural. All Men 


who ſpeak of moral Good, acknowledge that 
it procures Approbation and Good-will to- 


ward thoſe we apprehend poſſeſs'd of it; 


whereas natural Good does not. In this mat- 
ter Men muſt conſult their own Breaſts, 
How differently are they affected toward 
thoſe they ſuppoſe poſſeſs d of Honefty, Faith, 
Generofity, Kindneſs ; and thoſe who are poſ- 
ſeſs'd of the natural Goods, ſuch as Houſes, 
Lands, Gardens, Vineyards, Health, Strength, 
Sagacity ? We ſhall find that we neceſſarily 
love and approve the Poſſeſſors of the former; 
but the Poſſeſſion of the latter procures no 
Approbation or Good-will at all toward the 


Poſſeſſor, but often contrary Affections of 


Fl ntereff, : 
Advan.- 
ta ge. | 


Envy and Hatred, In the ſame manner, 
whatever Quality we apprehend to be moral- 


ly evil, raiſes our Diſlike toward the Perton 


in whom we obſerve it, ſuch as Treachery, 
Cruelty, Ingratitude ; whereas we heartily 
love, eſteem, and pity many who are ex- 
pos'd to natural Evils, ſuch as Pain, Pover- 
ty, Hunger, Sickneſs, Death. | 


Now the firſt Queſtion on this Subje& 


is, © Whence ariſe theſe different Ideas of 


« Actions ? 


Becavse we ſhall afterwards frequently 


uſe the Words Intereſt, Advantage, natural 
Good, it is neceflary here to fix their Ideas. 


The Pleaſure in our ſenſible Perceptions of 


7 | any 
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good ; and our 
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| any kind, gives us our firſt Idea of natural 


Good or Happineſs; and then all Objects 
which are apt to excite this Pleaſure are 
call'd immediately good. Thoſe Objects which 
may procure others immediately pleaſant, are 
call'd Advantageous : and we purſue both 
Kinds from a View of Intereſt, or from Self- 
Love, © 


Ou Senſe of Pleaſure is antecedent to 


Advantage or Intereſt, and is the Foundation 
of it, We do not perceive Pleaſure in Ob- 
jets, becauſe it is our Intereſt to do ſo; but 
Objects or Actions are advantageous, and are 
purſu'd or undertaken from Intereſt, becauſe 
we receive Pleaſure from them. Our Per- 
ception of Pleaſure is neceſſary, and nothing 


is advantageous or naturally good to us, but 
what is apt to raiſe Pleaſure mediately, or 


immediately. Such Objects as we know either 
from Experience of Senſe, or Reaſon, to be 
immediately or mediately advantageous, or apt 
to miniſter Pleaſure, we are faid to purſue 
from Self-Intereft, when our Intention is on- 
ly to enjoy this Pleaſure, which they have 
the Power of exciting. Thus Meats, Drink, 
Harmony, fine Proſpects, Painting, Statues, 
are perceiv'd 1 our Senſes to be 1mmediately 


with Objects of immediate Pleaſure : and 
both Kinds of theſe natural Goods are pur- 
lu'd from Iutereſt, or Self- Love, 

2 "2 2 Now 


eaſon ſhews Riches and Power 
to be mediately ſo, that is, apt to furniſh us 
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 Ojinions Now the greateſt Part of our latter Mo- 
Saat of raliſis eſtabliſh it as undeniable, © That all 
moral Code moral Qualities have neceſlarily ſome Re- 
and Evil. & lation to the Law of a Superior, of ſuffici- 
ce ent Power to make us happy or miſerable ;” 

and ſince all Laws operate only by Sanctions 

of Rewards, or Puniſhments, which deter- 

mine us to Obedience by Motives of Self- 
Intereſt, they ſuppoſe, © that it is thus that 

« Laws do conſtitute ſome Actions mediate- 

« ly Good, or Advantageous, and others the 

« fame way diſadvantageons.” They fly MW 
indeed, That a benevolent Legiſlator con- 

ee ſtitutes no Actions advantageous to the 

«© Agent by Law, but ſuch as in their own 

* Nature tend to the natural Good of the MW © 

« hole, or, at leaſt, are not inconſiſtent 

< with it; and that therefore we approve i 

e the Virtue of others, becauſe it has ſome 

« ſmall Tendency to our Happineſs, either 

* from its own Nature, or from this gene- 

© ral Conſideration, That Obedience to a 

« benevolent Legiſlator is in general advan- 

« tageous to the Whole, and to us in particu- 

lar; and that for the contrary Reaſons a- 

lone, we diſapprove the Vice of others, 

that is, the prohibited Action, as tending 

eto our particular Detriment in ſome de- 

„ opree.” And then they maintain, © That 

* we are determin'd to Obedience to Lars, 

or deterr'd from Diſobedience, merely by 

_* Motives 
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e Motives of Sezlf-Intereft, to obtain either 
« the natural Good ariling from the com- 
e manded Action, or the Rewards promiſed 
« by the Sanction: or to avoid the natural 
« ui! Conſequences of Diſobedience, or at 
* leaſt the Penalties of the Law,” 


Sor other Moraliſts ſuppoſe “ an im- 
&« mediate natural Good in the Actions call'd 
* virtuous; that is, That we are determin'd 
« to perceive ſome Beauty in the Actions of 
« others, and to love the Agent, even with- 
« out reflecting upon any Advantage which 


« can any way redound to us from the Ac- 


« tion; that we have alſo a ſecret Senſe of 
* Pleaſure ariſing from Reflection upon ſuch 
ce of our own Actions as we call virtuons, 


even when we expect no other Advantage 


* from them.” But they alledge at the ſame 
time, © That we are excited to perform theſe 
* Actions, even as we purſue, or purchaſe 
Pictures, Statues, Landſrips, from Self 
« Intereſt, to obtain this Pleaſure which a- 
** riſes from Reflection upon the Action, or 
e ſome other future Advantage.” The De- 


ſign of the following Sections 1s to inquire 


into this Matter ; and perhaps the Reaſons 
to be offered may prove, 


I. Tu Ar ſome Actions have to Men 

* an immediate Goodneſs ; or, that by a ſu- 
" — Senſe, which I call a Mo: + one, 
** we- approve the Actions of others, and 
m7. ec per- 
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< perceive them to be their Perfection and 
„ Dignity, and are determin'd to love the 
* Agent; a like Perception we have in re- 
e flecting on ſuch Actions of our own, with- 
out any View of natural Advantage from 


„them.“ 


II. Ir may perhaps alſo appear, That 
« the Affection, Defre, or Intention, which 
% gains Approbation to the Actions flowing 
* from it, is not an Intention to obtain even 
** this pleaſant Self- Approbation; much lets 
© the future Rewards from Sanctions of 
* Laws, or any other natural Good, which 


* may be the Conſequence of the virtuous 


* Action ; but an intirely different Principle 


of Action from Self-Love, or Deſire of 


private Good,” 


i D 4 
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Of the Moral Senſe by which we per- 
ceive Virtue and Vice, and approve 


or di ap prove them in others. 


. HAT the . of moral 
| _ Good and Evil are perfectly diffe- 

rent from thoſe of natural Good or Advan- 
tage, every one muſt convince himſelf, by 
reflecting upon the different Manner in which 
he finds himſelf affected when theſe Objects 
occur to him. Had we no Senſe of Good 
diſtinct from the Advantage or Intereſt ari- 
ſing from the external Senſes, and the Per- 
ceptions of Beauty and Harmony; the Senſa- 
tions and Affections toward a fruitful Field, 
or commodious Habitation, would be much 
the ſame with what we have toward a ge- 


nerous Friend, or any noble Character; for 


both are or may be advantageous to us: And 
we ſhould no more admire any Action, or 
love any Perſon in a diſtant Country, or Age, 
whoſe Influence could not extend to us, 
than we love the Mountains of PERU, while 
we are unconcern'd in the Spaniſh Trade. 
We ſhould have the fame Sentiments and 
Affections toward: inanimate Beings, which 
we have toward rational Agents, which yet 
cvery one knows to be falſe. Upon Com- 

H 4 pariſon, 
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Natural 


Different 
Ideas of 


Good. 
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Sect. 1. pariſon, we ſay, © Why ſhould we approve 
or love innnimate Beings? They have 
no Intention of - Good to us, or to any o- 


© ther Perſon; their Nature makes them 
ce fit for our Uſes, which they neither know 
* nor ſtudy to ſerve. But it is not fo with 
** rational Agents: they ſtudy the Intereſt, 
* and deſire the Happineſs of other Beings 
* with whom they conyerſe.“ 


W are all then conſcious of the Diffe- 
rence between that Approbation or Percep- 
tion of moral Excellence, which Benevolence 


excites toward the Perſon in whom we ob- 


ſerve it, and that Opinion of natural Good: 
neſs, which only raiſes Defire of - Poſſeſſion | 
toward the good Object. Now © what 
e ſhould make this Difference, if all Appro- 
** bation, or Senſe of Good be from Proſpect 
« of Advantage? Do not inanimate Objects 


promote our Advantage. as well as bene- 


e oolent Perſons, who do us Offices of Kind- 
* neſs and Friendſhip? ſhould we not then 
% have the ſame endearing Approbation of 
* both? or only the ſame cold Opinion of 
Advantage in both?” The Reaſon why it 
is not ſo, muſt be this, That we have a 
« diſtinct Perception of Beauty or Excellence 
*© in the kind Affections of rational Agents ; 


% whence we are determin'd to admire and 


love ſuch Charadters and Per ſons.” 


S F- 
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from two Men, one of whom ſerves us from 


Moral Geog and Evil. EE 


Bi bos E We > reap the 7 and Advantoge * 


done 10 our- 


an ultimate Defire of our Happineſs, or Good- jetve.. 
will toward us; the other from Views of 
Self- Intereſt, or by Conſtraint: both are in 
this Caſe equally beneficial or advantageous | 
to us, and yet we ſhall have quite diffe- 
rent Sentiments of them. We muſt then 
certainly have other Perceptions of moral 
Actions, than thoſe of Advantage: And that 
Power of receiving theſe Perceptions may be 
call'd a Morar SENSE, fince the Defini- 
tion agrees to it, ViZ. a Determination of the 
Mind, to receive any Idea from the Preſence 


of an 0% et which occurs to us, independent 


on our Hals. | 


Tuts perhaps will be equally evident from © Of Evil, 


our Ideas of Evil, done to us deſignedly by a Mera! ard 


rational Agent. Our Senſes of natural Good a 


and Evi] would make us receive, with equal 


Serenity and Compoſure, an Aſautt, a Buffet, 


an Afront from a Neighbour, a Cheat from 
a Partner, or Truſtee, as we would an equal 


Damage from the Fall of a Beam, a T. 1 or 


a Tempeſt; and we ſhould have the ſame Af. 


fections and Sentiments on both - Occaſions. 


Villainy, Treachery, Cruelty, would be as 
e e relentec as a minds or ator Or an 
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over flowing Stream. But I fancy every one 


i very differently affected on theſe Occaſions, 
tho' there may be equal natural Evil in both. 


In Action- 


toœcbard 
others. 


Nay, Actions no way detrimental may occa- 


ſion the ſtrongeſt Anger and Indignation, if 


they evidence only impotent Hatred or Con- 
tempt. And, on the other hand, the Inter- 
vention of moral Ideas may prevent our Con- 
demnatisn of the Agent, or bad moral Appre- 
henſion of that Action, which cauſes to us 
the greateſt natural Evil. Thus the Opinion 
of Fuftice in any Sentence, will prevent all 
Ideas of moral Evil in the Execution, or Ha- 
tred toward the Magiſtrate, who is the im- 
mediate Cauſe of our greateſt Sufferings. 


II. "WP our eminent of Actions which 
affect ourſelves, there is indeed a Mixture of 


the Ideas of natural and moral Good, which 


require ſome Attention to ſeparate them. 
But when we reflect upon the Actions which 
affect other Perſons only, we may obſerve 


the moral Ideas unmix'd with thoſe of natu- 


al Good or Evil. For let it be here ob- 


ſerv'd, that thoſe Senſes by which we per- 


ceive Pleaſure in natural Objects, whence 


they are conſtituted Advantageous, could ne- 
ver raiſe in us any Deſire of publick Good, but 


only of what was good to ourſelves in particu- 


lar. Nor could they ever make us approve 
an Action merely becauſe of its promoting 


the Happineſs of others. And yet, as ſoon 
as _ Action is repreſented to us as flowing 


hon | 
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from Love, Humanity, Gratitude, Compaſſion, belt” 5. 
a Study of the Good of others, and an Ulti- wy 


mate Deſire of their Happineſs, altho' it were 


in the moſt diſtant Part of the World, or 


in ſome paſt Age, we feel Joy within us, ad- 
mire the lovely Action, and praiſe its Au- 
thor. And on the contrary, every Action 
repreſented as flowing from Ill-will, Deſire 
of the Miſery of others without View to any 
prevalent Good tothe Publick, or Ingratitude, 
raiſes Abhorrence and Averſion. 


Ir is true indeed, that the Actions we ap- 
prove in others, are generally imagin'd to 
tend to the natural Geod of Mankind, or of 
fore Parts of it. But whence this ſecret 
Chain between each Perſon and Mankind? 
How eis my Intereſt connected with the moſt 
diſtant Parts of it? And yet I muſt admire 
Actions which ſhew Good-will toward them, 
and love the Author. Whence this Low, 
Compaſſion, Indignation and Hatred toward 


even feign'd Characters, in the moſt diſtant 


Ages, and Nations, according as they appear 
kind, faithful, compaſſionate, or of the oppo- 
ſite Diſpoſitions, toward their imaginary Con- 
temporaries ? If there isno moral Senſe, which 
makes benevolent Actions appear Beautiful; 


if all Approbation be from the Lntergſt of 


the Approver. wy | 
What's HECuBA to 45S, Or woe fo Hzcuza 2 * 
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| ſerve, that had we no Senſe of moral Good 
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III. Soms refin'd Explainers of Self-Love 


may tellus, ©* That we approve or condemn 
% Chara@ers, according as we apprehend we 
** ſhould have been ſupported, or injur'd by 
them, had we liv'd in their Days.” But 
how obvious is the Anſwer, if we only ob- 


in Humanity, Mercy, Faithfulneſs, why ſhould 
not Self-Love, and our Senſe of natural Good 
engage us always to the victorious Side, and 


make us admire and love the ſucceſsful Y- 
rant, or Traitor? Why do not we love 81- 


NON or PyRRHVUs, in the Æneid? for had 


we been GREEKs, theſe two would have 


been very advantageous Charafers, Why 


are we affected with the Fortunes of PRIA- 


MUS, PoLiTEs, CHoRoOEBUs or EN EAS 


Would not the Parſimony of a Miſer be as 


advantageous to his Heir, as the Generoſity of 


a worthy Man is to his Friend? And cannot 


'we as eaſily imagine ourſelves Heirs to Mi- 


ſers, as the Favourites of Heroes? Why don't 
we then approve both alike? It is plain we 
have ſome ſecret Senſe which determines our 


Approbation without regard to Self-Intereft ; 


otherwiſe we ſhould always favour the for- 
#rnate Side without regard to Virtue, and 


ſuppoſe ourſelves engaged with that Party. 


As Mr. Hobbes explains all the Senſations 
of Pity by our Fear of the like Evils, when 
by Imagination we place ourſelves in the 
Cafe of the Sufferers ; fo others explain all 


Appro- 
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Approbation and Condemnation of Actions Set. x, 
in diſtant Ages or Nations, by a like Effort ww 


of Imagination : We place ourſelves in the 
Caſe of others, and then diſcern an imaginary 

vate Advantage or Diſadvantage in theſe 
Actions. But as his Account of Pity will never 
explain how the Senſation increaſes, accord- 
ing to the apprehended Worth of the Sufferer, 
or according to the Afection we formerly had 
to him; ſince the Sufferings of any Stranger 
may ſuggeſt the ſame Poſſibility of our 
ſuffering the like; So this Explication will 
never account for our high Approbation of 
brave unſucceſsful Attempts, which we ſee 


prove detrimental both to the Agent, and 


to thoſe for whoſe Service they were intend- 
ed; here there is no private Advantage to be 
imagined, Nor will it account for our Ab- 
horrence of ſuch Injuries as we are incapa- 
ble of ſuffering. Sure, when a Man abhors 
the Attempt of the young Tarquin, he does 
not imagine that he has chang'd his Sex like 
Czneus, And then, when one corrects his 
Imagination, by remembring his own Situa- 
tion, and Circumſtances, we find the moral 
Approbation and Condemnation continues as 
lively as it was before, tho' the Imagination 
of Advantage is gone. 


SUPPOSE any great Deſtruction occaſion'd 
by mere Accident, without any Deſign, or 
Negligence of the Perſon who caſually was 
the Author of it: This Action might have 
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Sect. 1. been as diſadvantageous to us as defign'd 
5 wy Cruelty, or Malice; but who will fay he has 


the ſame Idea of both Actions, or Sentiments 
of the Agents? Thus alſo an eaſy, indolent 
Simplicity, which expoſes a Man of Wealth 
as a Prey to others, may be as advantageous 
a Diſpoſition as the moſt prudent Generofity, 
to thoſe he converſes with; and yet our 
Sentiments of this latter Temper are far no- 
bler than of the former. Whence then 
this Difference?“ | 


| Any farther, Let us make a Suppoſition, 


which perhaps is not far from Matter of | 


Fact, to try if we cannot approve even d:/- 
advantageaus Actions, and perceive moral 
Good in them. A few ingenious Artiſans, 
perſecuted in their own Country, flee to ours 
tor Protection; they inſtru us in Manufac- 
tures which. ſupport Millions of Poor, in- 
creaſe the Wealth of almoſt every Perſon in 
the State, and make us formidable to our 
Ne:ghbours. In a Nation not far diſtant from 
us, ſome reſolute Burgomaſters, full of Love 
to their Country, and Compaſſion toward 
their Fellou-Citigens, oppreſs'd in Body and 
Soul by a Tyrant and Inquiſition, with in- 
defatigable Diligence, publick 52 it, and 
Ccurage. ſupport a tedious perilous War a- 
gainſt the Tyrant, and form an 7nduftrio!s 
Republick, which rivals us in Trade, and al- 
moſt in Power. All the World ſees whether 


the former or the latter have been more ad- 
vantagecis 


Moral Good and Evil. 


vantageous to us: and yet let every Man gect. 1. 
conſult his own Breaſt, which of the two was. 


Characters he has the moſt agreeable Idea of ? 
whether of the u/#ful Refugee, or the publick- 
ſpirited Burgomaſter, by whoſe Love to his 
own Country, we have often ſuffer'd in our 
Intereſts? And I am confident he will find 
ſome other Foundation of Eſteem than Ad. 
vantage, and will ſee a juſt Reaſon, why the 
Memory of our Artiſans is fo obſcure n 
us, and yet that of our Rivalsi is immortal. 


IV. Some Male, who will rather wilt; Self-Lrwe 
Self Love into a thouſand Shapes, than allow vt 8 


any other Principle of Approbation than I- 


tereſt, may tell us, That whatever profits iu. 


« one Part without Detriment to another, 
profits the Whole, and then ſome ſmall 
« Share will redound to each Individual; 
© that thoſe Actions which tend to the Good 
e of the Whole, if univerſally perform'd, 


| © would moſt effectually ſecure to each I 


_ © dividual his own Happineſs; and that con- 

« ſequently, we may approve ſuch Actions, 

© from the Opinion of their tending. ulti- 
* mately to our own Advantage.” | 


Wr need not trouble theſe Gentlemen to 
ſhew by their nice Train of Conſequences, 


and Influences of Actions by way of Prece- 
dent in particular Inſtances, that we in this 
Age reap any Advantage from Ok ES TES“ 


killing the treacherous EG VYSTHuUs, or from 
the 
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Sect. 1. the Actions of CopRus or DEcivs. Al- 
uo their Reaſonings to be perfectly good, 


they only prove, that after long Reflection 
and Reaſoning, we may find out ſome 
Ground to judge certain Actions advantage- 
ous to us, which every Man admires as 


ſoon as he hears of them; and that too un- 


Gor a quite different Drees. 


Suour v any of our Travellers find ſome 
old Grecian Treaſure, the Miſer who hid it, 


certainly perform'd an Action more to the 
Traveller's Advantage, than Coprus or O- 


RESTEs ; for he muſt have but a ſmall Share 


of Benefit from their Actions, whoſe Influ- 
ence is ſo diſpers d, and loſt in various Ages 


and Nations: Surely then this Miſer muſt 


appear to the Traveller a prodigious Hero 
in Virtue! For Seſi,-Interęſt will recommend 
Men to us only according to the Good they 
do to our Selves, and not give us high Ideas 
of publick Good, but in proportion to our 
Share of it. But muſt a Man have the Re- 
flection of CUMBERLAND or PUFENDORF, 
to admire Generofity, Faith, Humanity, Gra- 
titude? Or reaſon fo nicely to apprehend the 
Euil in Cruelty, Treachery, Ingratitude ? Do 
not the former excite our Admiration, and 
Lowe, and Study of Imitation, wherever we 
ſee them, almoſt at firſt View, without any 
ſuch Reflection, and the latter, our Con- 
tempt, and Abhorrence ? Unhappy would it 
be for Mankind, if a Senſe of Virtue was of 


as 
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Actions, or of thoſe of others, has this in 
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as narrow an Extent, as a Capacity for ſuch Sect. 1. 
Metaphyſicks. — 


V. Turs moral Senſe, either of our own Our Mira 


4%, (An- 
. not be 
common with our other Senſes, that how- 4:8". 


ever our Deſire of Virtue may be counter- 
balanc'd by Intere/?, our Sentiment or Per- 


ception of its Beauty cannot ; a2 it certainly 


might be, if the only Ground of our Ap- 
probation were Views of Advantage. Let 
us conſider this both as to our own Actions, 
and thoſe of others. 


A CovtTovs Man ſhall diſlike any 7: Ie 
Branch of Trade, how uſeful ſoever it may . 
be to the Publick, if there is no Gain for 
himſelf in it; here is an Averſion from In- 


tereſl, Propoſe a ſufficient Premium, and 


he ſhall be the firſt who ſets about it, with 
full Satisfaction in his own Conduct. Now 
is it the ſame way with our Senſe of moral 
A&ions ? Should any one adviſe us to wrong 
a Minor, or Orphan, or to do an ungrateful 


Action, toward a Benefactor; we at firit 


View abhor it: -Aflure us that it will be 
very advantageous to us, propoſe even a Re- 
ward ; our Senſe of the Action is not alter d. 
It is true, theſe Motives may make us under- 
take it; but they have no more Influence 


upon us to make us approve it, than a Phy- 


fc'an's Advice has to make a nauſeous Po- 


tion j leaſant to the Taſte, wen we perhaps 


force 
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Sec. 1. force ourſelves to take it for the Recovery 
Lwy— of Health. 


'Hap we no Notion of Actions beſide 
our Opinion of their Advantage or Diſad- 
vantage, could we ever chooſe an Action as 
advantageous, which we -are conſcious is 
ſtill evi ? as it too often happens in human 
Affairs. Where would be the need of ſuch 
high Bribes to prevail with Men to abandon 
the Intereſts fn ruin'd Party, or of Torture 


Is it ſo hard to convince Mens Underſtand- 
ings, if that be the only Faculty we have 
to do with, that it is probably more advan- 
tageous to ſecure preſent Gain, and avoid 
prefent Evils, by joining with the pre- 
valent Party, than to wait for the remote 
Poſſibility of future Good, upon a Revo- 
lution often improbable, and ſometimes un- 
expected? And when Men are over- perſuad- 


their own Conduct? Nay, how often is their 
remaining Life odious, and ſhameful, in their 
| own Senſe of it, as well as in that of others, 
| to hems the baſe Action was Rees; 


g Ir any one becomes fitisfy'd with his 
own Conduct in ſuch a Caſe, upon what 
Ground is it? How does he pleaſe himſelf, 
or vindicate his Actions to others? Never by 
reflecting upon his private Advantage, or 


alledging this to others as a Vindication ; 
| but 
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to force out the Secrets of their Friends? 


ed by Advantage, do they always approve 
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but by gr adually warping into the oral Sect. 1. 
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Principles of his new Party; for no Party 


is without them. And thus Men become 
pleas d with their Actions under ſome Ap- 
pearance of moral Good, diſtinct from Ad- 


vantage, 


It may perhaps be alledg'd, © That in 
* thoſe Actions of our own which we call 
e road, there is this conſtant Advantage, 
* {ypertor to all others, which is the Ground 
« of our Approbation, and the Motive to 
them from Se- Love, viz. That we ſup- 


Our Moral 
8. 2 not 


founded on 


R J. gion. 


* poſe the Dix will reward them.“ This 


will be more fully conſider'd * hereafter : 
At preſent it is enough to obſerve, that ma- 
ny have high Notions of Honour, Faith, Ge- 
neroſity, fuſtice, who have ſcarce any Dil- 
poſitions of Piety, or Thoughts of future 


Rewards; and abhor any thing which is 
treacherous, cruel, or unjuſt, without any re- 


gard to future Puniſhments. 


Bur farther, tho' theſe Rewoards and Pu- 
mfhments, may make my own Actions ap- 


pear advantageous to me, yet they would 


never make me approve, and love another 
Perſon for the like Actions, whoſe Merit 
would not be 1mputed to me. Thoſe Ac- 
tions are advantageous indeed to the Agent ; 
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Sect. 1. but his Advantage is not my Advantage : 


and Self-Love could never recommend to 


me Actions as advantageous to others, or 
make me like the Authors of them on that 
account. | 


Our Moral Tris is the ſecond thing to be conſider” d, 
Senſe of * Whether our Senſe of the moral Good or 


the Ac- Cc 7 a - | 
„ Evil in the Actions of others, can be 


others, mt © overbalanc'd, or brib'd by Views of In- 


to be cc ” Re” ; 
wi, © tereſt,” Now I may indeed eaſily be ca 


pable of wiſhing, that another would do an 
Action I abhor as morally evil, if it were 
very advantageous to me: Intereſt in that 
Caſe may overbalance my Deſire of Virtue 
in another: But no Intereſt to my/elf, will 
make me approve an Action as morally good, 
which without that Intereſt to myſel/, would 
have appear'd morally evil ; if upon com- 
puting its whole Effects, it appears to pro- 
duce as great a Moment of Good in the 
Whole, when it is not beneficial to me, as 
it did before, when it was. In our Ser/c 
of moral Good or Evil, our own private Ad- 
vantage or Loſs is of no more moment, than 
the Advantage or Loſs of a third Perſon, 
to make an Action appear Good or Evil. 
This Senſe therefore cannot be over-balanc'd 
by Intereſt. How ridiculous an Attempt 
would it be, to engage a Man by Rewards 
or Threatnings into a good Opinion of an 
Action, which was contrary to his moral 
Notions ? We may procure Diſſimulation by 
ſuch means, and that is all. The 


Moral Good and Evil. 


VI. A LATE witty Author * ſays, That 


e the Leaders of Mankind do not really ad- 
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Sec. 1. 
— 


Not occa- 


fron'd by 


«* mire ſuch Actions as thoſe of REGuLUus, Praiſe. 


«* or DEcivs, but only obſerve, that Men 


« of ſuch Diſpoſitions are very uſeful for 
« the Defence of any State; and therefore 
« by Panegyricks and Statues they encourage 
“ ſuch Tempers in others, as the moſt trac- 
« table and uſeful.“ Here firſt let us con- 
fider, If a Traitor, who would ſell his own 
Country to us, may not often be as advan- 
tageous to us, as an Hero who defends us : 
And yet we can love the Treaſon, and hate 
the Traitor. We can at the fame time praiſe 
a gallant Enemy, who is very pernicious to 
us. Is there nothing in all this but an O- 
pinion of Advantage? 


AGAIN, upon this Scheme what could a 
Statue or Panegyrick effect? Men love 
Praiſe— They will do the Actions which 
they obſerve to be praiſed—Praiſe, with 


Men who have no other Idea of Good but 


Self-Intereſt, is the Opinion which a Nation 
or Party have of a Man as uſeful to them 
REGuLus, or Caro, or Dectvs, had no 
Advantage by the Actions which profited 
their Country, and therefore they them- 
ſelves could not admire them, however the 


—— — . * » — 


— 


* Tre the Fable of the Bees, Page 34, 36. 3d. Edition. 
1 Perſons 
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Sect. 1. Perſons who reap'd the Advantage might 
—— praiſe ſuch Actions. — REGuLus or Caro 
could not poſſibly praife or love another Hero 
for a virtnous Afion ; for this would net 
gain them the Advantage of Honour; and 
their own Actions they muſt have look d up- 
on as the hard Terms on which Honour was 
to be purchas'd, without any thing amiable 
in them, which they could contemplate or 
reflect upon with Preafare. Nay, what ſhould 
excite a CATo or a Dtcrvs to deſire Praiſe, 
if it is only the cold Opinion of others that 
they were uſeful to the State, without any 
Perception of Excellence in fuck Conduct - 
Now how unlike is this to what the leaſt 
Obſervation would teach a Man concerning 
ſuch Characters? 


Bur fays * he, * Theſe wondrous cun- 

* ning Governors made Men believe, by 
de their Statues and Panegyricks, that there 
Was ßublic Spirit, and that this was in it- 
* ſelf excellent; and hence Men are lcd to 
« admire it in others. and to imitate it in 
* themſelves, forgetting the Purſuit of their 
„ own Advantage.” So eaſy a matter it 
ſeems to him, to quit judging of others by 
what we feel in ourſelves !—for a Perſon 
who is wholly Hb, to imagine others to be 
publick ſpirited! — for one who has no Ideas 
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of Good but in his own Advantage, to be led eck 1. 


by the Perſuaſions of others, into a Conce 


tion of Goodneſs in what is avowedly detri- 


mental to himſelf, and profitable to others; 

nay, ſo intirely, as not to approve the Ac- 
tion thorowly, but fo far as he was conſcious 
that it proceeded from a diſintereſted Study 
of the Good of others! — Vet this it ſeems 


Statues and  Panegyrichks can I 


0 


Nil intra eſt oleam, nil extra eft in mice 


dur | * 


TT is an eaſy matter for Men to aſſert any 
thing in Words; but our own Hearts mult 
decide the Matter, Whether ſome moral 
% Actions do not at firſt View appear ami- 
able even to thoſe who are unconcern'd in 
* their Influence? Whether we do not fin- 
* cerely approve and love a generous kind 
« Friend, or Patriot, whoſe Actions pro- 
« cure Honour to him only, without any 
Advantage to ourſelves?” It is true, that 
the Actions which we approve are uſeful to 
Mankind; but not always to the Approver. 


* 


It would perhaps be uſeful to the pole, that 


all Men agreed in performing ſuch Actions; 


and then every one would have his Share 


of the Advantage : But this only proves, 
that Reaſon and calm Reflection may recom- 


* Hor, Ep. 1. Lib. 2. v. 31. 37 | 
I 4 mend 
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Sect. | if 
a mad 


An Inquiry concerning 
mend to us, from Self-Intereft, thoſe Actions, 
which at firſt View our moral Senſe deter- 
mines us to admire, without conſidering this 
Intereſt, Nay, our Senſe ſhall operate even 
where the Advantage to ourſelves does not 
hold. We can approve the Juſtice of a Sen- 
tence againſt ourſelves : A condemn'd Trai- 


tor may approve the Vigilance of a CIcRRO 
in diſcovering Conſpiracies, tho' it had been 


Nor Cu- 
flom, Edu- 


cation, Kc, 


for the Traitor's Advantage, that there ne- 


ver had been in the World any Men of ſuch 


Sagacity. To ſay that he may ſtill approve 


ſuch Conduct as tending to the publicꝭ Good, 


is a Jeſt from one whoſe only Idea of Good 
is Se Intereſt. Such a Perſon has no Ap- 
probation of public Spirit, nor Deſire of 
publick Good, farther than it tends to his own 
Advantage, which it does not at all in the 
preſent Caſe, 5 


VII. Ir what is ſaid makes it appear, that 
we have ſome other amiable Idea of Actions 
than that of advantagecus to ourſelves, we 
may conclude, * That this Perception of 
* moral Good is not deriv'd from Cuſtom, E- 
* ducation, Example, or Study.” Theſe give 
us no new Ideas: They might make us 


ſee private Advantage in Actions whoſe Ule- 


fulneſs did not at firſt appear; or give us 


Opinions of ſome Tendency of Actions to 


our Detri ment, by ſome nice Deductions of 


Reaſon, or by a raſh Prejudice, when upon 
the firſt View of the Action we ſhould have 


3 2 _ obſerv'd 
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obſerv'd no ſuch thing: but they never could Sect. 1. 
have made us apprehend Actions as amiable 


or odious, without any Conſideration of our 
own Advantage. 


VIII. IT remains then, © That as the 
ce AUTHUR of Nature has determin'd us to 
* receive, by our external Senſes, pleaſant or 
« difagrecable Ideas of Objects, according as 
they are uſeful or hurtful to our Bodies; 
6 and to receive from niform Objects the 
«* Pleaſures of Beauty and Harmony, to ex- 
* cite us to the Purſuit of Knowledge, and 
„ to reward us fer it; or to be an Ar- 

„ gurnent to us of his Goodneſs, as the Uni- 

* formity itſelf proves his Exiſtence, whe- 
* ther we had a Senſe of Beauty in Unifor- 
e mity or not; in the ſame manner he has 
“given us a MoRAL SENSE, to direct our 
«* Actions, and to give us ſtill ache Plea- 


# ſures: ſo that while we are only intend- 


ing the Good of others, we undeſignedly 


promote our own preateſt private Good. 


Wr are not to imagine, that this moral This Me- 


Senſe, more than the other Senſes, ſuppoſes 


any innate Ideas, Knowledge, or practical inſir in- 


Propofition : We mean by it only a Deter- 
mination of our Minds to receive the fimple u, 


Ideas of Approbation or Condemnation, from 
Actions obſerv'd, antecedent to any Opinions 


of Advantage or Loſs to redound to our ſelves 
from fem 3 ; even as we are pleas d with a 
regular 
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gect. 1. regular Form, or an harmonious Compoſition, 

_—— Without having any Knowledge of Matbe- 
maticks, or ſeeing any Advantage in that 
Form or Compolition, different from the 
immediate Pleaſure. 


Tu Ar we may diſcern more diſtinctly the 
Difference between moral Perceptions and 
others, let us conſider, when we taſte a plea- 

_ fant Fruit, we are conſcious of Pleaſure ; 
when another taſtes it, we only conclude or 
form an Opinion that he enjoys Pleaſure; 
and, abſtracting from ſome previous Good. 
Mill or Anger, his enjoying this Pleaſure is 
to us a Matter why indifferent, raiſing 
no new Sentiment or Afection. But when 
we are under the Influence of a virtuous . 
Temper, and thereby engaged in virtuous 
Actions, we are not always conſcious of any 
Pleaſure, nor are we only purſuing private 
Pleaſures, as will appear hereafter ; tis only 
by reflex Afs upon our Temper and Con- 

duct, that Virtue never fails to give Pleaſure. 
When alſo we judge the Temper of another 
to be virtuous, we do not neceſſarily ima- 
gine him hen to enjoy Pleaſure, tho* we 
know Reflection will give it to him: And 
farther, our Apprehenfion of his virtuous 
Temper raiſes Sentiments of Approbation, 
Eſteem or Admiration, and the Affection of 
Good-will toward him. The Quality ap- 
proved by our moral Senſe is conceived to 


reſide in the Perſon approved, and to be a 
A Sa pf 2 
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Perfection and Dignity in him: Approbation gect. 1. 
of another's Virtue is not conceived as max.. 


ing the Approver happy, or virtuous, or 
worthy, tho' 'tis attended with ſome ſmall 


Pleaſure. Virtue is then called amiable or 


[roely, from its raifing Good-Wwill or Love in 
Spectators toward the Agent ; and not from 


the Agent's perceiving the virtuous "Tem. 


per to be advantageous to him, or defiring 
to obtain it under that View, A virtuous 


Temper is called good or beatifick, not that 


it is always ls e. with Pleaſure in the 
Agent; much leſs that ſome ſmall Pleaſure 


attends the Contemplation of it in the Ap- 


rover: but from this, that every Spectator 


is perſuaded that the reflex Hels of the virtu- 


ous Agent upon his own Temper will give 
him the higheſt Pleaſures. The admired _ 
Quality is conceived as the Perfection of 

the Agent, and ſuch a one as is diſtinct 


from the Pleaſure either in the Agent or the 


Approver; tho tis a ſure Source of Pleaſure 
to the Agent. The Perception of the Ap- 
prover, tho' attended with Pleaſure, plainly 


_ repreſents ſomething quite diſtinct from this 
Pleaſure; even as the Perception of external 


Forms is attended with Pleaſure, and yet re- 


Preſents ſomething diſtinct from this Plea- 
ſure. This may prevent many Cavils upon 
n Subject, | 
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SECT. II. 


Concerning the immediate Motive 20 
virtuous Actions. 


their immediate Cauſes, would be beſt 
nderftood after conſidering the Paſſions and 
Aections; but here we ſhall only conſider 
the Springs of the Actions which we call 
virtuous, as far as it is neceſſary to ſettle the 


general Foundation of the Meral Senſe. 


_— 1 HE Moti ves of human Actions, or 
u 


Afeftions, I. EvERy Action, which we apprehend 
ele Mo- as either morally good or evil, is always ſup- 
Ai. pos'd to flow from ſome Affection toward 
ſenſitive Natures ; and whatever we call Vir- 

tue or Vice, is either ſome ſuch Affection or 

ſome Action conſequent upon it. Or it may 
perhaps be enough to make an Action or O- 
miſſion, appear vicious, if it argues the Want 

of ſuch Affection toward rational Agents, as 

we expect in Characters counted morally 

good. All the Actions counted religious in 

any Country, are fuppos'd, by thoſe who 

count them ſo, to flow from ſome Affections 

toward the DEI TY; and whatever we call 

ſocial Virtue, we till ſuppoſe to flow from 
Affections toward our Fellow-Creatures : for 

in this all ſeem to agree, : That external 

E Motions, 


Moral Good 4 Evil. 


« ing no Want of the expected Affections to- 
« ward either, can have no moral Good or 
Exil in them. 


As k, for inſtance, the moſt abhHtemious 
Hermit, if Temperance of itſelf would be 
morally good, ſuppoſing it ſhew'd no Obe- 
dience toward the DEIT , made us no fitter 
for Devotion, or the Service of Mankind, or 
the Search after Truth, than Luxury; and 
he will eaſily grant, that it would be no 
moral Good, tho ſtill it might be naturally 
good or advantageous to Health: And mere 
Courage, or Contempt of Danger, if we con- 
ceive it to have no regard to the Defence of 
the Innocent, or repairing of Wrongs or 
Self-Intereſt, would only entitle its Poſſeſſor 
to Bedlam. When ſuch ſort of Courage is 
ſometimes admir'd, it is upon ſome ſecret 
Apprehenſion of a good Intention in the Uſe 
0 


it, or as a natural Ability capable of an 


uſeful Application. Prudence, if it was on- 
ly employ'd in promoting private Intereſt, is 
never imagin'd to be a Virtue: and Fuſtice, 
or obſerving a ſtrict Equality, if it has no 
regard to the Good of Mankind, the Preſer- 
vation of Rights, and ſecuring Peace, is a 
Quality properer for its ordinary Geftamen, a 
Beam and Scales, than for a rational Agent, 
So that theſe four Qualities, commonly call'd 


Cardinal Virtues, obtain that Name, becauſe 
they 
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% Motions, when accompany'd with no Af- Sec, 2. 
« fections toward Gop or Man, or evidence 


I 34 Aa Inquiry concerning” 
dect. 2. they are Diſpoſitions univerſally neceflary 
— to promote public Good, and denote 1e 


tions toward rational Agents; otherwiſe there 
would appear no Virtue in them, 


Ee, II. Now, if it can be made appear, that 
Iſiutereſt. none of theſe Affections which we approve 
1. as Wriuous, are either Selflove, or Deſire of 
rivate Intereſt; ſince all Virtue is either 

ſome ſuch Aſfections, or Actions conſequent 

upon them; it muſt neceſſarily follow, 

«© That Virtue ſprings from ſome other Af. 

<« fection than Self-/ove, or Deſire of private 


"Pp Advantage. And where Self- Intereſt ex- 


<« cites to the ſame Action, the Approba- 
tion is giyen only to the dilintereſted Prin- 


<c ciple.“ 


Lowe of TE Affections which are of moſt Im- 
e portance in Morals, are commonly included 
Hatred of | under the Names LOVE and Ha TRED. Now 
Di/licence in diſcourſing of Love, we need not be cau- 
tion'd not te include that Love between 

the Sexes, which, when no other Affections 
accompany it, is only Deſire of Pleaſure, and 

is never counted a Virtue. Love toward ra- 

tional Agents, is ſubdivided into Love of 
Complacence or Efteem, and Love of Bene vo- 

lence: And Hatred is ſubdivided into Ha- 

fred of Diſplicence or Contempt, and Hatred 

of Malice. Complacence denotes Approbation 

of any Perſon by our Moral Senſe; and is ra- 

ther a Perception than an Affection; tho' the 
Affection 
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Affection of Good-will is ordinarily ſubſe Sect. 2. 
quent to it. Benevolence is the Defire of tage 
Happineſs of another. Their Oppoſites are 
called Diſlibe and Malice. Concerning each 
of theſe ſeparately we ſhall conſider, Whe- 
ther they can be influenc'd by Motives of 


* Selj-Intereft.” "4 


COMPLACE NCF, Blizem, or Gad. Are in- 
Thing, at firſt View appears to be difintereſt- e, 2 w 
ed, and fo Diſplicence or Diſlife ; and are in- 
tirely excited by ſome moral Qualities, Good 
or Evil, apprehended to be in the Objects; 
which Qualities the very Frame of our Na- 
ture determines us to approve or diſapprove, 
according to the moral Senſe * above explain'd. 
Propoſe to a Man all the Rewards in the 
World, or threaten all the Puniſhments, to 
engage him to Efteem and Complacence toward 

a Perſon intirely unknown, or if known, ap- 
prehended to be cruel, treacheros, ungrate- 
ful ; you may ptocure external Obſequiouſ- 
neſs, or good Offices, or Diſſimulation; but 
real Eſteem no Price can purchaſe. And the 
fame is obvious as to Contempt, which no 
Motive of Advantage can prevent, On the 
contrary, repreſent a CharaCter as generous, 
kind, faithful, humane, tho in the moſt 
diſtant Parts of the World, and we cannot 
avoid E/teem and Complacence. A Bribe may 
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Sect. 2. poſſibly make us attempt to ruin ſuch æ Man, 
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or ſome ſtrong Motive of Advantage may 


Benevo- 
dence diſ- 
intereſted. 


Excite us to oppoſe his Intereſt ; but it can 


never make us diſapprove him, while we 


retain the ſame Opinion of his Temper and 


Intentions. Nay, when we conſult our own 
Hearts, we ſhall find, that we can ſcarce 


ever perſuade ourſelves to attempt any Mi. 
chief againſt ſuch Perſons, from any Motive 


of Advantage; nor execute it without the 


ſtrongeſt Reluctance and Remorſe, until we 


have blinded ourſelves into a falſe Opinion 
about his Temper,  _ 


III. As to the Love of Benevolence, the 
very Name excludes Self-Intere/f, We ne- 
ver call that Man benevolent, who is in Fact 
uſeful to others, but at the ſame time only 
intends his own. Intereſt, without any ulti- 


mate Deſire of the Good of others. If there 
be any real Good-will or Kindneſs at all, it 
muſt be diſintereſted; for the moſt uſeful 


Action imaginable loſes all Appearance of Be- 
nevolence, as ſoon as we diſcern that it only 
flowed from Self-Love or Interęſt. Thus, 
never were any human Actions more ad- 


vantageous, than the Inventions of Fire, and 


Tron; but. if theſe were (caſual, or if the 
Inventor only intended his own Intereſt in 
them, there is nothing which can be call'd 
benevolent in them. Where: ever then Bene- 


volence is ſuppos'd, there it is imagin'd d 
intereſted, and deſign'd for the Good of others. 


To 
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To raiſe Benevolence, no more is required Sect. 2. 


than calmly to conſider any ſenſitive Nature 


not pernicious to others. Gratitude ariſes 
from Benefits conferred from Good-will on 
ourſelves, or thoſe we love; Complacence is 
a Perception of the moral Senſe. Gratitude 
includes ſome Complacence, and Compla- 
cence ſtill raiſes a ſtronger Good-will than 
that we have toward indifferent Characters, 
where there is no Oppoſition of Intereſts, 


BuT it muſt be here obſery'd, That as all 
Men have Se Love, as well as Benevolence, 


Self-Love 
join d awith 
Benevo- 


theſe two Principles may jointly excite a lence. 


Man to the ſame Action; and then they 
are to be conſider'd as two Forces impell- 
ing the ſame Body to Motion; ſometimes 
they conſpire, ſometimes are indifferent to 
each other, and ſometimes are in ſome de- 
gree oppoſite. Thus, if a Man have ſuch 
ſtrong Benevolence, as would have produc'd 
an Action without any Views of Self- Inte- 
reſt; that ſuch a Man has alſo in View pri- 
vate Advantage, along with public Good, as 
the Effect of his Action, does no way di- 
miniſh the Benevolence of the Action. When 
he would not have produc'd ſo much pub- 


lick Good, had it not been for Proſpect of 
Sel-Intereſt, then the Effect of Self-Love is 


to be deducted, and his Benevolence is pro- 
portion'd to the Remainder of Good, which 
pure Benevolence would have produc'd, 
When a Man's Benevolence is hurtful to him- 


K ſelf, 


. 
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Sec. 2. ſelf, then Se/f-Love is oppoſite to Benevolence, F 

and the Benevolence is proportion'd to the P 

Sum of the God produc'd, added to the Re- 0 

ſiſtance of Se//-Love ſurmounted by it. In 0 

moſt Caſes it is impoſſible for Men to know 6 

how far their Fellows are influenc'd by the F 

one or other of theſe Principles ; but yet the 

general Truth is ſufficiently certain, That 

this is the way in which the Benevolence of 
Actions is to be computed. 


Benevo. IV. THERE are two ways in which 
Tn .” ſome may deduce Benevolence from Self- 
-:fied, Love, the one ſuppoſing that © we volunta- 
« rily bring this Affection upon ourſelves, 

* whenever we have an Opinion that it 

* will be for our Intereſt to have this Aﬀec- 

* 101, either as it may be immediately plea- 

« ſant, or may afford pleaſant Reflection at- 
* terwards by our Moral Senſe, or as it 

* may tend to procure ſome external Re- 

* ward from Gop or Man,” The other 
Scheme alledges no ſuch Power in us of 

raiſing Deſire or Affection of any kind by 

our Choice or Volition; but © ſuppoſes our 

* Minds determined by the Frame of their 

* Nature to deſire whatever is apprehended 

e as the Means of any private Happineſs; 

* and that the Ohſer vation of the Happineſs 

© of other Perſons, in may Caſes is made 

* the neceſſary Occaſion of Pleaſure to the 

“ Obſerver, as their Miſery is the Occaſion 

* of his Uneaſinels : and in — 
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this Connexion, as ſoon as we have ob- Sect. 2. 


„ ſerved it, we begin to deſire the Happiπ.π] 


« neſs of others as the Means of obtaining 
„this Happineſs to ourſelves, which we 
expect from the Contemplation of others 
„in a happy State. They alledge it to be 
impoſſible to deſire either the Happi- 

e neſs of another, or any Event whatſo- 
© ever, without conceiving it as the Means 
of ſome Happineſs or Pleaſure to our- 
* ſelves; but own at the fame time, that 
*© Defire is not raiſed in us directly by any 


VHolition, but ariſes neceſſarily upon our 


e apprehending any Object or Event to be 
e conducive to our Happineſs.” 


THAT the former Scheme is not juſt, The firſt 


may appear from this general Conſideration, 


contrary 
Opiniou 


that neither Benevolence nor any other conjured. 


Affection or Defire can be directly raiſed 
„by Volition. If they could, then we 
could be bribed into any Affection whatſo- 
ever toward any Object, even the moſt im- 
proper: we might raiſe Fealouſy, Fear, An- 
ger, Love, toward any fort of Perſons in- 


differently by an Hire, even as we engage 
Men to external Actions, or to the Diſſi- 
mulation of Paſſions; but this every Perſon 


will by his own Reflection find to be im- 
poſſible. The Proſpect of any Advantage 
to ariſe to us from having any Affection, 


may indeed turn our Attention to thoſe Q 
itres in the Object, which are naturally & con- 
8 1 ſlituted 
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Sect. 2. ſtituted the neceſlary Cauſes or Occaſions of 
the advantageous Affection; and if we find 


ſuch Qualities in the Object, the Affection 
will certainly ariſe. Thus indirectiy the Pro- 
ſpect of Advantage may tend to raiſe any 
Affection; but if theſe Qualities be not found 
or apprehended in the Object, no Volition of 
ours, nor Dejire, will ever raiſe any Aﬀec- 
tion in us. 


Bur more particularly, that Dejire of 
the Good of others, which we approve as 
virtuous, cannot be alledged to be volunta- 
rily raiſed from Proſpect of any Pleaſure ac- 
companying the Affection itſelf: for tis plain 
that our Benevolence is not always accom- 
panied with Pleaſure ; nay, tis often attend- 
ed with Pain, when the Object is in Diſ- 
treſs. Deſire in general is rather uneaſy than 
pleaſant. .'Tis true, indeed, all the Paſſions 
and Affections 1 õ themſelves ; while they 
continue, (as 

generally approve our being thus affected on 
this Occaſion, as an innocent Diſpoſition, or 
a juſt one, and condemn a Perſon who 
would be otherwiſe affected on the like Oc- 
caſion. So the Sorrowf/ul, the Angry, the 


Jealous, the Compaſſiznate, approve their ſe- 


veral Paſſions on the apprehended Occaſion ; 
but we ſhould not therefore conclude, that 
Sorrow, Anger, Jealouſy or Pity are plea- 
ſant, or choſen for their concomitant Plea- 


ſure The Caſe is plainly thus : The Frame 


lebranch expreſſes it) we 
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of our Nature on the Occaſions which move Sect, 2, 
theſe Paſſions, determines us to be thus af 


fected, and to approve our Affection at leaſt 
as innocent. Uneafineſs generally attends our 


Defires of any kind; and this Senſation tends. 


to fix our Attention, and to continue the 


Deſire. But the Deſire does not terminate 


upon the Removal of the Pain accompanying 
the Defire, but upon ſome other Event: the 
concomitant Pain is what we ſeldom reflect 


upon, unleſs when it is very violent. Nor 


does any Deſire or Affection terminate upon 
the Pleaſure which may accompany the At- 


fection; much leſs is it raiſed by an Act of 


our Will, with a View to obtain this Pleaſure, 


TH x ſame Reflection will ſhew that we 
do not by an Act of our Will raiſe in our- 
ſelves that Benevolence which we approve 
as virtuous, with a View to obtain future 
Pleaſures of Self- Approbation by our Moral 
denſe, Could we raiſe Affections in this 
manner, we ſhould be engaged to any Affec- 
tion by the Proſpect of an Intereſt equiva- 


lent to this of Self- Approbation, ſuch as 


Wealth or ſenſual Pleaſure, which with ma- 
ny Tempers are more powerful; and yet 
we univerſally own, that that Diſpoſition 
to do good Offices to others, which 1s raiſed 
by theſe Motives, is not virtuous : how can 
we then imagine, that the virtuous Benevo- 


lence is brought upon us by a Motive e- 


qually /c? 
* Bux 
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— BurT what will moſt effectually con- 
vince us of the Truth on this Point, is Re- 
flection upon our own Hearts, whether we 
have not a Defire of the Good of others, ge- 
nerally without any Conſideration or Inten- 
tion of obtaining theſe pleaſant Reflections 
on our own Virtue : nay, often this Defire 
1s ſtrongeſt where we leaſt imagine Virtue, in 
natural Affection toward Offspring, and in 
Gratitude to a great Benefactor; the Ab/ence 
of which is indeed the greateſt Vice, but the 
Affections themſelves are not eſteemed in 
any conſiderable degree virtuous. The ſame 
Reflection will alſo convince us, that theſe 
Deſires or Affections are not produced by 
Choice, with a View to obtain this private 
Good, 2 
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IN like manner, if no Volition of ours 
can directly raiſe Affections from the former 
Proſpects of Intereſt, no more can any Vo- 
lition raiſe them from Proſpects of eternal 


Rewards, or to avoid eternal Puniſhments. ; 
The former Motives differ from theſe only 0 
as ſmaller from greater, ſhorter from more 4 
durable. If Affections could be directly raiſ- 0 
ed by Volition, the ſame Conſideration p 
would make us angry at the moſt inno- i 
cent or virtuous Character, and jealous of , 
the moſt faithful and affectionate, or ſor- 4 
rowful for the Proſperity of a Friend; ne 
which we all find to be impoſſible. The , 


Proſpect 


4 
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Proſpe& of a future State, may, no doubt, Sect. 2. 
have a greater indirect Influence, by turn 
ing our Attention to the Qualities in the 
Objects naturally apt to raiſe the required 
Affection, than any other Conſideration *. 


'T 15 indeed probably true in Fact, that 
thoſe who are engaged by Proſpect of future 
Rewards to do good Offices to Mankind, 
have generally the virtuous Benevolence joint- 
ly exciting them to Action; becauſe, as it 
may appear hereafter, Benevolence is natu- 
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* THESE ſeveral Motives of Intereſt, which, ſome al. 
ledge, do excite us to Benevolence, operate upon us in a very 
different Manner. Preſpect of exterral Advantage of any ; 
lind in this Life from our Fellows, is only a Motive to the Vo- | 
ition of external Actions immediately, and not to raiſe Deſire 
ef the Happineſs of others. Now being willing to do exter- 
nal Actions which we know do in Fact promote the Happineſs 
of others, without any Deſire of their Happineſs, is not ap- 
proved as virtuous : Otherawiſe it were Virtue to do a benefi- 
cent Action for a Bribe of Money. 

3 The Proſpect of Rewards from the DE IT, of future Plea- i 
/ ſures from the Self-Approbation of our Moral Senſe, or of 40 
any Pleaſure attending an Affection it/elf, are only Moti ves to i 
. 4 to deſire or wiſh to have the Affection of Benevolence in | 
= our Hearts; and conſequently, if our Volition could raiſe . 1 
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7 44 


fections in us, theſe Motives would make us will or choeſe to 


raiſe benevolent Affections: But theſe Proſpetts cannot be 


8 Molives to us from Self- Love, to defire the Happineſs of others; 39 

for, from Selſ Love wwe only defire what wwe apprehend to be "| 
the Means of private Gocd. Now the having thoſe Affections ; 

- is the Means of obtaining theſe private Goods, and not the 

f atuel Happineſs of others; for the Pleaſure of Self. Approba- 


lion, and Divine Rewards, are not obtained or loft according 
as others are happy or miſerable, but according to the Good- 
neſs of our Affections. If therefore Aﬀetions are not direct- 
. raiſed by Volition or Choice, Proſpects of future Rewards, 
or of Se f. Approbation, cannot directly raiſe them. © 
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Sect. 2. ral to Mankind, and ſtill operates where 
there is no Opposition of apparent Intereſt, 


or where any contrary apparent Intereſt is 
overbalanced by a greater Intereſt, Men, 
conſcious of this, do generally approve good 
Offices, to which Motives of a future State 
partly excited the Agent. But that the Ap- 
probation is founded upon the Apprehenſion 
of a diſintereſted Deſire partly exciting the 
Agent, is plain from this, that not only O- 
bedience to an ev Deity in doing Miſchief, 
or even in performing trifling Ceremonies, 
only from Hope of Reward, or Proſpect of 
avoiding Puniſhment, but even Obedience 
to a good DIT only from the ſame Mo- 
tives, without any Love or Gratitude towards 
him, and with a perfect Indifference about 
the Happineſs or Miſery of Mankind, ab- 
ſtracting from this private Intereſt, would 
meet with no Approbation. We plainly ſec 


that a Change of external Circumſtances of 


Intereſt under an evil DI, without any 
Change in the Diſpoſition of the Agent, 
would lead him into every Cruelty and In- 
humanity. | | 


GRATITUDE toward the DEITY is in- 
decd diſintereſted, as it will appear hercat- 
ter. This Affection therefore may obtain 
our Approbation, where it excites to Ac- 
tion, tho' there were no other Benevolence 
exciting the Agent. But this Caſe ſcarce 
occurs among Men, But where the Sauc- 

| F191 
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nor no other Affection, than thoſe in one 
forced by the Law to be Curator to a Perſon 
for whom he has not the leaſt Regard. 
The Agent would ſo manage as to fave 


| bimſelf harmleſs if he could, but would be 


under no Concern about the Succeſs of his 
Attempts, or the Happineſs of the Perſon 
whom he ſerved, provided he performed the 
Taſk required by Law ; nor would any Spec- 
tator approve this Conduct. 


v. Tur Ger Scheme is more plauſible : 24 fend 
Opinion 
confuted. 


That Benevolence is not raiſed by any Vo- 


lition upon Proſpect of Advantage; but that 


we deſire the Happineſs of others as con- 
ceiving it neceſſary to procure ſome plcaſant 
Senſations which we expect to feel upon ſee- 
ing others happy; and that for like Reaſon 
we have Averſion to their Miſery. This 
Connection between the Happineſs of others 
and our Pleaſure, ſay they, is chiefly felt 
among Friends, Parents and Cl ildren, and 
eminently virtuous Characters, But this 
Benevolence flows as directly from Seſf- Love 
as any other Deſire. 


To ſhew that this Scheme is not true in 


Fact, let us conſider, that if in our Benevo- 
lence we only deſired the Happineſs of others 


as the Means of this Pleaſure to ourſelves, 
Whence is it that na Man approves the De- 
lire 


145 
tion of the Law is the only Motive of Ac- Se&. 2. 
tion, we could expect no more Benevolence. 
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SeR. 2. fire of the Happineſs of others as a means 
— of procuring Wealth or ſenjual Pleaſure to 


An Inquiry concerning 


ourſelves? If a Perſon had wagered concern- 
ing the future Happineſs of a Man of ſuch 
Veracity, that he would ſincerely confeſs 
whether he were happy or not; would this 
Wagerer's Defire of the Happineſs of ano- 
ther, in order to win the Wager, be p- 


proved as virtuous? If not, wherein does 


this Deſire differ from the former? except 
that in one caſe there is one pleaſant Sen- 
fation expected, and in the other cafe other 
Senſations : For by increaſing or diminiſhing 
the Sum wagered, the Intereſt in this Caſe 
may be made either greater or leſs than that 
in the other. 


REeFLFCTING on our own Minds again 
will beſt diſcover the Truth. Many have 
never thought upon this Conne&:n : nor do 
we ordinarily intend the obtaining of any 
ſuch Pleaſure when we do generous Otkces. 
We all often fee! Delight upon ſeeing others 
happy, but during our Purſuit of their Hap- 
pineſs we have no Intention of obtaining this 
Delight. We often feel the Pain of Com- 
paſſion ; but were our ſole ultimate Inten- 
tion or Deſire the /reeing curſelves from this 
Pain, would the Deity offer to us either 
wholly to blot out all Memory of the Per- 
fon in Diſtreſs, to take away this Connec- 
tion, ſo that we ſhould be caſy during the 

| NMitery 
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M.iſery of our Friend on the one hand, or Sect. 2. 
on the other would relieve him from hi 
Miſery, we ſhould be as ready to chooſe the 
former way as the latter; ſince either of them 
would free us from cr Pain, which upon 
this Scheme is the ſole End propoſed by the 
compaſhonate Perſon.— Don't we find in 
ourſelves that our Deſire does not terminate 
upon the Removal of our own Pain? Were 
this our ſole Intention, we would run a- 
way, ſhut our Eyes, or divert our Thoughts 
from the miſerable Object, as the readieſt 
way of removing our Pain: This we ſel- 
dom do, nay, we croud about ſuch Objects, 
and voluntarily expoſe ourſelves to this Pain, 
unleſs calm Reflection upon our Inability to 
relieve the Miſerable, countermand our In- 
clination, or fome ſelſiſd Action, as Fear | 
of Denger, over-power it. | 


222i ði Rot AD 
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To make this yet clearer, ſuppoſe that lj 
the De1TyY ſhould declare to a good Man | 
that he ſhould be ſuddenly annihilated, but | 
at the Inſtant of his Exit it ſhould be left to 
his Choice whether his Friend, his Children, 0 
or his Country ſhould be made happy or mi- | 
ſerable for the future, when he himſelf could l 
have no Senſe of either Pleaſure - or Pain 
from their State. Pray would he be any 
more indifferent about their State now, that 
he neither hoped or feared any thing to him- 


ſelf from it, than he was in any prior Pe- 
riod 
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Sect. 2. riod of his Life“? Nay, is it not a pretty 
common Opinion among us, that after our 


Deceaſe we know nothing of what befalls 
thoſe who ſurvive us? How comes it then 
that we do not loſe, at the Approach of 
Death, all Concern for our Families, Friends, 
or Country ? Can there be any Inſtance gi- 
ven of our defiring any Thing only as the 
Means of private Gbod, as violently when 


we know that we ſhall not enjoy this Good 


many Minutes, as if we expected the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of this Good for many Years? Is this 
the way we compute the Value of Annuities? 


| How the diſintereſted Deſire of the Good 
of others ſhould ſeem inconceivable, 'tis 
hard to account: perhaps 'tis owing to the 


Attempts of ſome great Men to give Defini- 


tions of fimple Ideas. Deſfre, ſay they, is 
Uneafineſs, or uneaſy Senſation upon the Ab- 


fence of any Good. —Whereas Deſire is as 


diſtinct from Ureter as Volition is from 


Senſation. Don't they themſelves often ſpeak 


of our defiring to remove Uneaſineſs ? * Deſire 
then is different from Unea/ineſs, however a 
Senſe of Uneaſineſs accompanies it, as Ex- 


tenſion does the Idea of Colour, which yet 


—— fea 


* Cic. de Finib. lib. ii. e. 31. a commendatio puerorum, 
memoria et caritas amicitie, ſummorum officiorum in extremo 
ſpiritu conſervatio, indicat innatam eſſe hamini probitatem gra- 
tuitam, non invitatam wvaluptatibus, nec præmiorum mcrced:- 
bus evocatam, &c. | 
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is a very diſtinct Idea, New wherein lies Sect. 2. 
the Impoſſibility of defiring the Happineſs . 


of another without conceiving it as the 
Means of obtaining any thing farther, even 
as we defire our own Happineſs without 
farther View ? If any alledge, that we de- 
fire our own Happineſs as the Means of re- 
moving the Uneaſineſs we feel in the Ab- 
ſence of Happineſs, then at leaſt the Deſire 
of removing our own Uneajineſs is an ulti- 
mate Deſire: and why may we not have o- 
ther ultimate Deſires? 


« Bu T can any Being be concerned a- 
* bout the Abſence of an Event which 
« gives it no Uneaſineſs? Perhaps ſuperior 
Natures deſire without nea/y Senſation. But 
what if we cannot? We may be uneaſy 
while a defired Event is in Suſpence, and 
yet not deſire this Event only as the Means 
of removing this Uneaſineſs: Nay, if we 
did not defire the Event without View to 
this Uneaſineſs, we ſhould never have brought 
the Uneaſineſs upon ourſelves by defiring it. 
So likewiſe we may fee! Delght upon the 
Exiſtence of a deſired Event, when yet we 
did not deſire the Event only as the Means 
of obtaining this Delight ; even as we often 
receive Delight from Events which we ng 
an Averſion to. 


VI. Ir any one ſhould aſk, ſince none 
of theſe Motives cf Self-Intereſt excite our 
Bene- 


1 50 An Inquiry concerning 
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i w—-— intending ſolely the Good of others, to what 
| Purpoſe ſerves our moral Senſe, our Senſe of 


Pleaſure from the Happineſs of others? To 
what Purpoſe ſerves the wiſe Order of Na- 


ture, by which Virtue is even made gene- 


rally advantageous in this Life? To what 


End are eternal Rewards appointed and re- 


vealed? The Anſwer to theſe Queſtions 
was given partly already: all theſe Motives 
may make us deſire to have benevolent Af- 


fections, and conſequently turn our Atten- 


tion to thoſe Qualities in Objects which ex- 
cite them ; they may overbalance all appa- 


rent contrary Motives, and all Temptations 
to Vice, But farther, I hope it will be ſtill 


thought an End worthy of the DE1Ty, to 


make the Virtuous happy, by a wiſe Con- 
ſtitution of Nature, whether the Virtuous 
were in every Action intending to obtain this 
Happineſs of not. Beneficent Actions tend 


to the publick Good; it is therefore good 


and kind to give all poſſible additional Mo- 


tives to them; and to excite Men, who have 


ſome weak Degrees of good Affection, to 
promote the publick Good more vigorouſly 


by Motives of Se/f-Intereft; or even to ex- 
cite thoſe who have no Virtue at all to ex- 


ternal Acts of Beneficence, and to reſtrain 
them from Vice *. 


® LET it be alſo remembred, that every Confid:ration FUR 


ge/ted in the G:/pil, as au additional Motive to beneficent Ac- 


tions, 
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FRO M the Whole it may appear, that 


there is in human Nature a dſintereſted ulti- 
mate Defire of the Happineſs of others; 
and that our Moral Senje determines us to 
approve only ſuch Actions as virtuous, which 
are apprehended to proceed partly at leaſt 
from ſuch Deſire. | | 

VII. As 


** _ P Ty q 


: . 
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tions, is not immediately to be locked upcn as the proper Motive 
to Virtue, or what æuould engage our Approbation of Actions 
fowing from it alone. ie have the Promiſes of this Life as 
well as of the next, and yet the former alone was never thought 
a virtuous Principle. Same Texts are alſo brought to confute 
this Scheme of di ſintereſted Aſections as the — truly virtu- 
ous Principle, ſuch as 1 Corinth. Ch. XV. ver. 32. which 
imports no more than this, That if there wwere no Reſurrec- 
tion, and conſequently Chriſt had not riſen, and therefore 
« his Religion only an Impoflure, it had been the greateſt Folly 
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— 


* in the Apoſtle to have expoſed himſelf to Perſacution: Mot 


that the Proſpect of a future Reward was the only Motive to 


Virtue, or that the only Affection of Mind which made the 
Apoſtle bear Perſecution was, Hope of Reævard. 

ANOTHER Text inſiſted on is, Heb. XI. ver. 6. But this 
only means, either * that no Man can perform religious Acts 
« acceptably to God, who does not believe his Exiſtence and 
« Goodneſs, which is ſelf-evident : Or it is to be underſlood of 
* embracing the true Religion, and adhering to it under the 
® meft ſevere Perſecutions, which ave may allow no Man could 
Ao avitheut Hopes of ſuture Reward.” Now this does not 
prove either that our ſole, or our ſtrongeſt Incitement te wir- 
tuous Actions is a Proſpect of Intercft, nor even that any Ac- 
tion is approved, becauſe it ſprings from Hope of Reward. 

Hrs. XII. ver. 2. is chiefly urged, but with leaft Ground: 


if wwe have it well tranſ/ated, it only afſerts, « That the Hoe 


future Foy was one Incitement to our Saviour in enduring 
« Sufferings,” not that this <vas the principal Spring of his 
bencficent Actions, or that they were made amiable by ariſing 
From it. Nay, this Joy may be und:r/iozd metonymically, for 


it; Ohje, viz. the Salvation of Mankind. Not to mention 


another 
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— VII. As to Malice, Human Nature 


— „ ſeems ſcarce capable of malicious difintereſt- 


capable of ed Hatred, or a ſedate ultimate Deſire of the 
Eee Ma Miſery of others, when we imagine them 
no way pernicious to us, or oppoſite to our 
Intereſt : And for that Hatred which makes 

us oppoſe thoſe whole Intereſts are oppoſite to 

ours, it is only the Effect of Sz/f-Love, and 

not of diſintereſted Malice. A ſudden Paſſion 

may give us wrong Repreſentations of our 
Fellow- Creatures, and for a little time re- 

preſent them as abſolutely evil; and during 

this Imagination perhaps we may give ſome 
Evidences of diſintereſted Malice : but as 

ſoon as we reflect upon human Nature, and 

form juſt Conceptions, this unnatural Paſ- 

ſion is allay'd, and only Self- Love remains, 


another Tranſlation long ago known to Criticks ; ſome of whom 
inſiſt that dr is ſeldom uſed for the final Cauſe; but means 
inſtead of, in this Place, as well as in Texts debated with the 
Socinians: And then this Verſe may be thus tranſlated; 
« Who inſtead, of that Joy which was ready at hand, or in 
« his Power to have enjoyed. as he had from the Beginning, 
« . he ſubmitted to the Croſs.” Nor is there any thing to con- 
Fute this Tranſlation ; ſave that ſome Antitheſis between our 
Suffering from Faith in a Reward, and his ſuffering in like 
manner, is not kept up fo well; as if it were a neceſſary Per- 
Fection in the Scriptures to abound in ſuch Antitheſes. For in 
this Tranſlation there is good Reaſoning, in ſhewing how our 
Saviour Sufferings are enhanced by his exchanging à State 
of Foy for them, parallel to Philip. II. ver. 6, 7. 
WHOEYER æuculd appeal to the general Strain of the 
Chriſtian Exhortations, will find diſintereſted Love more in- 
culcated, and Moti ves of Gratitude more frequently ſuggeſted, 
than any others. | | 
I which 
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which may make us, from Self- n op- Sect. 2. 


poſe our Adverſaries. 


EvERY one at preſent rejoices in the De- 
ſtruction of our Pirates; and yet let us ſup- 
poſe a Band of ſuch Villians caſt in upon 
ſome deſolate Iſland, and that we were aſ- 
fur'd fore Fate would confine them there 
perpetually, ſo that they ſhould diſturb 
Mankind no more: Now let us calmly re- 
flect, that theſe Perſons are capable of Know- 
edge and Counſel, may be happy and joy- 
ful, or may be involv'd in Miſery, Sorrow, 
and Pain; that they may return to a State 
of Love, Humanity, Kindneſs, and become 
Friends, Citizens, Huſbands, Parents, with 
all the ſweet Sentiments which accompany 
theſe Relations: then let us aſk ourſelves, 
when Self-Love, or Regard to the Safety of 
better Men, no longer makes us deſire their 
Deſtruction, and when we ceaſe to look up- 
on them under the Ideas ſuggeſted by freſh 
Reſentment of Injuries done to us or our 
Friends, as utterly incapable of any good 
moral Quality ; whether we would wiſh 
them the Fate of CaAnpmus's Army, by 
plunging their Swords in each others Breaſt, 


or a worſe Fate by the moſt exquilite Tor- 


tures; or rather, that they ſhould recover 
the ordinary Affections of Men, become 
kind, compaſſionate, and friendly ; contrive 


Laws, Conſtitutions, Governments, Properties ; 
and 
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Sect. 2. and form an honeſt happy Society with 
- Marriages, and | 


Relations dear, and all the Charities 
Of Father, Son, and Brother ——*? 


J fancy the latter would be the Wiſh of e- 

very Mortal, notwithſtanding our ' preſent 

juſt Abhorrence of them from Self-Intereft, 

or publick Love, and Deſire of promoting 
the Intereſt of our Friends who are expos'd 
5 to their Fury. Now this plainly evidences, 
| that we ſcarce ever have any ſedate Malice 
againſt any Perſon, or ultimate Deſire of 
his Miſery. Our calm III-will is only from 
Oppoſition of Intereſt ; or if we can enter- 
| tiain ſedate Malice, it muſt be toward a Cha- 
| racer apprehended neceſſarily: and unaltera- 
"bly Evil in a moral Senſe ; ſuch as a ſudden 
Paſſion ſometimes repreſents our Enemies to 


| us: yet perhaps no ſuch Being occurs to us f 
| among the Works of a good DEITx. b 
| Other A, VIII. Having offer d what may per- - 
| /-im'4/ haps prove, That neither our Efteem nor ; 
| le ges. Benevolence is founded on Self-Love, or Views ; 
of Intereſt; let us ſee © if ſome other Affec- 3 

fions, in which Virtue may be plac'd, do if 

* ariſe from Se Love; ſuch as Fear, or v 

Reverence, ariſing from an Apprehenſion of g 

4 Fa 2 a paths c 
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Goodneſs, 
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Goodneſs, Power, and Juſtice. For no toly Sect. 2. 
apprehends any Virtue in baſe Dread and — 


Servitude toward a powerful evil Being: 
This is indeed the meant Scififbneſs. Now 
the ſame Arguments which prove Eftecm to 
be difintereſted, will prove this honourable 
Reverenice to be fo too; for it plainly ariſes 
from an Apprehenſion of amiabie Qualities 


in the Perfon, and Love toward him, which 


raiſes an Abburretice of oftending him. Could 
we reverence a Being becauſe it was our In- 
tereſt to do ſo, a third Perſon might bribe 
us into Reverence toward a Being neither 
good, nor powerful, which every one ſees to 
be a Jeſt. And this we might ſhew to be 


common to all other Paſſions, which have 


been reputed virtuous. 


IX. Tyre is one Objection againſt 4 ir oe 


intereſted Good-will, which occurs from con- 


idering, © That nothing ſo effectually ex- 
e cites our Love toward rational Agents, as 


« their Beneficence, and eſpecially toward 


© ourſelves; whence we are led to imagine, 


© that our 'Love of Perſons, as well as irra- 
« tional Objects, flows intirely from Self- 


* Tatereſt.” But let us here examine our- 


ſelves more narrowly, Do we only wiſh 
well to the Beneficent, becauſe it is our In- 
tereſt to do ſo? Or do we chooſe to love 
them, becauſe our Love is the means of pra- 
curing their Bounty? If it be fo, then we 
could indifferently love any Character, even 


1 to 
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Sect. 2. to obtain the Bounty of a third Perſon; 
or we could be brib'd by a third Perſon to 


love the greateſt Villain heartily, as we may 
be brib'd to external Offices: Now this is 
plainly impoſſible. Nay, farther, is not our 
Good-1will the Conſequent of Bounty, and not 
the Means of procuring it? External Shew, 
Obſequiouſneſs, and Diſſimulation may pre- 
cede an Opinion of Beneficence ; but real 
Love always preſuppoſes it, and will neceſ- 
farily ariſe even when we expect no more, 
from Conſideration of paſt Benefits. 


OR can any one ſay he only loves the Be- 
neficent, as he does a Field or Garden, be- 


. Cauſe of its Advantage? His Love then 


muſt ceaſe toward one who has ruin'd him- 
ſelf in kind Offices to him, when he can 
do him no more; as we ceaſe to love an in- 
animate Object which ceaſes to be uſeful, 
unleſs a Poetical Proſopopœia animate it, and 
-raiſe an imaginary Gratitude, which is in- 
deed pretty common. Beneficence then mult 
increaſe our Good-will, as it raiſes Compla- 
cence, Which is ſtill attended with ſtronger 
Degrees of Benevolence: and hence we love 
even thoſe who are beneficent to others. 


In the Benefits which we receive our- 
ſelves, we are more fully ſenſible of their 
Value, and of the Circumſtances of the 
Action, which are Evidences of a generous 
Temper in the Donor ; and from the good 

Opinion 
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Opinion we have of ourſelves, we are apt Scct. 2. 
to look upon the Kindneſs as better em 


ploy'd, than when it is beſtow'd on others, 
of whom perhaps we have leſs favourable 
Sentiments. It is however ſufficient to re- 
move the Objection, that Bounty from a Do- 
nor apprehended as morally evil, or extorted 
by Force, or conferr'd with ſome View of 
Self- Intereſt, will not procure real Good. vill; 
nay, it may raiſe Indignation, if we ſuſpect 
Diſſimulation of Love, or a Deſign to allure 
us into any thing diſhonourable: whereas 
wiſely employ'd Bounty is always approv'd, 
and gains Love to the Author from all who 
hear of it. 


Ix then no ultimate Good-ill toward Per- p;,me 4. 
ſons ariſes from Se Love, or Views of In- inte, dd 


tereſt, and all Virtue flows from Good 2011], 


or ſome other Affection equally uſintereſted; 
it remains, That there muſt be ſome other 
Affection than Se/f-Love or Intereſt, which 


« excites us to the Actions we call Virtuous. 


Hap we no other ultimate Deſire but that 
of private Advantage, we mult imagine that 
every rational Being acts only for its own 
Advantage; and however we may call a be- 
neficent Being a good Being, becauſe it acts 
for our Advantage, yet upon his Scheme we 
ſhould not be apt to think there is any be. 
neficent Being in Nature, or a Being who 
acts for the Good of others. Particularly, 
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Sect. 2. If there is no Senſe of Excellence in public 
—v— Lav, and promoting the Happineſs of 


others, whence ſhould this Perſuaſion a- 
rite, © That the DE1Ty will make the Vir- 
© Zuous happy? Can we prove that it i; 
for the Auvantage of the Deity to do to? 
This I fancy will be look'd upon as very 
abſurd, by many who yet expect Meicy 
and Beneſicence in the DE Iv. And if there 
be ſuch Diſpoſitions in the DEI v, where is 


the Impoſſibility of ſome ſmall Degree of 
this public Love in his Creatures? And why 
muſt they be ſuppos'd incapable of acting 


but from Self- Love? 


IN ſhort, without acknowledging ſome 


other Principle of Action in rational A- 


gents than Se/-Love, I fee no Foundation 
to expect Beneficence, or Rewards from God 
.or Man, farther than it is the Intereft of the 
Benęfactor; and all ExpeQation of Benctits 
ſrom a Being whoſe Intereſts are indepen- 
dent on us, muſt be perfectly ridiculous. 
What ſhould engage the Dz1iTY to reward 
Virtue? Virtue is commonly ſuppos'd, up- 


on this Scheme, to be only @ conſulting our 
own Happineſs in the moſt ariſul way, conſiſt- 
.ently with the Gord of the Whale; and in 
Vice the ſome thing is fooliſhly purſu'd, in 


a manner which will not ſo probably ſuc- 


.ceed, and which is contrary to the Good of 
the I bole. But how 1s the DEI TV con- 
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cern d in this Whole, if every Agent always Sect. 2. 


acts from Self-Love? And what Ground. 


have we, from the Idea of infinite Power 
and Art, to believe the DEIT is good in 


the Chr: ſian Senſe, that is, fludious of the 


Good of his Creatures ? Perhaps the Miſery 
of his Creatures may give him as much Plea- 
ſure, as their Happineſs: And who can 
find fault, or blame ſuch a Being to ſtudy 
their Miſery? for what elſe ſhould we ex- 
pect? A Manichean evil God, is a Notion 
which Men would as readily run into, as 
that of a good one, if there is no Excellence 
in d:fintereſied Love, and no Being acts but 
for its own Advantage ; unleſs we prov'd, 
that the Happineſs of Creatures was advan- 


| en. to the De1TY. 


X. Having remov'd theſe falſe Springs The true 


of . virtuous Actions, let us next eſtabliſh the 
true one, viz. ſome Determination of our Na- 
ture to ſludy the Good of others; or ſome In- 
flint, antecedent to all Reaſon from Intereſt, 
which influences us to the Love of others; e- 
ven as the moral Senſe, * above explain'd, 
determines us to approve the Actions which 
flow from this Love in ourſelves or others. 
This diſintereſted Affection may appear 


ſtrange to Men impreis d with Notions of 


Self Love, as the ſole Spring of Action, from 


— 
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Sect. 2. the Puipit, the Schools, the Syſtems, and 
—— Converſations regulated by them: but let us 


Natural 


Agection, 


conſider it in its ſtrongeſt and ſimpleſt Kinds; 


and when we ſec the Poſſibility of it in 
theſe Inſtances, we may eaſily diſcover its 
uniwverſal Extent. 


AN honeſt Farmer will tell you, that he 
ſtudies the Preſervation and Happineſs of his 
Children, and loves them without any De- 
ſign of Good to himſelf. But ſay ſome of 


our /'hbileſephers, “ The Happineſs of their 


Children gives Parents Pleaſure, and their 
« Miſery gives them Pain; and therefore to 
* obtain the former, and avoid the latter, 
e they ſtudy, from Se//-Love, the Good af 
* their Children.” Suppoſe ſeveral Mer- 


chants join'd in Partnerſhip of their whole 


Effect; one of them is employ d abroad in 
managing the Stock of the Company; his 
Proſperity occaſions Gain to all, and his 
Loſſes give them Pain for their Share in 
the Loſs : Is this then the ſame Kind of Af- 
fection with hat of Parents to their Chil- 
dren? Is there the fame tender, perſonal 
Regard? I fancy no Parent will ſay ſo. In 
this Caſe of Merchants there is a plain 
Conjunction of Intereſt; but whence the 


Conjunction of Intereſt between the Parent 


and Child? Do the Child's Senſations give 


Pleaſure or Pain to the Parent? Is the Pa- 


rent hungry, thirfly, iet, when his Chil- 
| dren 
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dren are ſo? No; but his naturally implant- Sect. 2. 
ed Deſire of their Good, and Averſion to 


their Miſery, makes him be affected with 


Joy or Sorrow from their Pleaſures or 


Pains. This Deſire then is antecedent to 
the Conjunction of Intereſt, and the Cauſe of 
it, not the Effect: it then muſt be diſin- 
terefted. No, ſay others, Children are 
« Parts of ourſelves, and in loving them we 
but love curſelves in them.” A very good 
Anſwer! Let us carry it as far as it will go. 

How are they Parts of ourſelves? Not as a 


Leg or an Arm: We are not conſcious of 


their Senſations, © But 7hezy Bodies were 
„ form'd from Parts of ours.” So is a Fly, 
or a Maggot, which may breed in any diſ- 
charg'd Blood or Humour: Very dear In- 
ſects ſurely! there muſt be ſomething elſe 
then which makes Children Parts of our- 
ſelves; and what is this but that Affection, 
which NATURE determines us to have to- 
ward them? This Love makes them Parts 
of ourſelves, and therefore does not flow 
from. their being ſo before. This is indeed 
a good Metaphor ; and where-ever we find 
a Determination among ſeveral rational A- 
gents to mutual Love, let each Individual 
be look'd upon as a Part of a great Whole, 
or Sy/tem, and concern himſelf in the Pub- 
kick Good of it. 

ANOTHER Author thinks * this eaſily 
deducible from Self-Love. ** Children are 
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Sect. 2. not only made of our Bodies, but re- 

“ ſemble us in Body and Mind; they are 

; * rational Agents as we are, and we only 
love our own Likeneſs in them.” Very 
good all this. What is Likeneſs? Tis not 
individual Sameneſs ; tis only being includ- 
ed under one general or ſpecifical Idea. Thus 
there is Likeneſs between us and other Mens 
Children, thus any Man is like any o- 
ther, in ſome Reſpects; a Man is alſo like 
an Angel, and in ſome Reſpects like a Brute. 
Is there then a natural Difpoſition in every 
Man to love his Like, to wiſh well not only 
to his individual Self, but to any other like 
rational or ſenſitive Being? and this Diſpo- 
fition ſtrongeſt, where there is the greateſt 
Likeneſs in the more noble Qualities? If 
all this is called by the Name Se, Love; 
be it ſo: The higheſt Myſtick needs no 
more- diſintereſted Principle; 'tis not con- 
fined to the Individual, but terminates ul- 
timately on the Good of others, and may ex- 
tend to all; fince each one ſome way reſem- 
bles each other. Nothing can be better than 
this Self-Love, nothing more generous. 


Ir any alledge, That © Parents always de- 

© rive Pleaſure, often Honour, and ſome- 
times Wealth, from the Wiſdom and 
{© 'Proſpetity of their Children, and hence 
all Parental Solicitude ariſes; let us re- 
collect what was faid above; all theſe Mo- 
tives ceaſe upon Approach of Death, and 
| yet 
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ſee if theſe Views are the only Springs of their 
Affection, and that toward the moſt infirm, 


from whom there is leaſt Hope. 


Bur a later Author obſerves, * © That 


* natural Affection in Parents is weak, till 


the Children begin to give Evidences of 
* Knowledge and Afﬀettions,” Mothers ſay 
they feel it ſtrong from the very firſt : and 
yet I could wiſh, for the Deſtruction of his 
Hypotheſis, that what he alledges was true ; 


as I fancy it is in ſome meaſure, tho we 


may find in ſome Parents an Affection to- 
ward Idiots. The obſerving of Under/tand- 
ing and Afefions in Children, which make 
them appear mcral Agents, can increaſe Love 
toward them without Proſpect of Intere/t; 


for I hope, this Increaſe of Love is not 


from Proſpect of Advantage from the Know- 
ledge or Affections of Children, for whom 
Parents are ſtill toiling, and never intend to 

be refunded their Expences, or recompens'd 
for their Labour, but in Caſes of extreme 
Neceſſity. If then the obſerving a Moral 
Capacity can be the occaſion of increaſing 
Love without Self-Intere/t, even from the 
Frame of our Nature; pray, may not 2518 


— 


.* See the Fable of the Bees, Pag. 68. 3d £4. 
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et the Affection is as ſtrong then as ever. Sect. 2- 
Let Parents examine their own Hearts, and 
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gect. 2. be a Foundation of wweaker degrece of Love, 
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| Publick 
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natural, 


where there 1s no preceding Tie of Nen 
tage, and extend it to all Mankind? 


XI. Ax p that this is ſo in Fact, will 
appear by conſidering ſome more diſtant 
Attachments. If we obſerve any Neigh- 
bours, from whom perhaps we have re- 
ceiv'd no good Offices, form'd into Friend- 


ſhips, Families, Partnerſhips, and with Ho- 


neſty and Kindneſs aſſiſting each other; pray 


aſk any Mortal, if be would not more de- 


ſire their Proſperity, when their Intereſts 
are no way inconſiſtent with his own, than 


their Miſery and Ruin? and you ſhall find 


a Bond of Benevolence farther extended than 
a Family and Children, altho' the Ties are 
not ſo ſtrong. Again, ſuppoſe a Perſon, for 


Trade, had left his na:rve Country, and with 


all his Kindred had ſettled his Fortuncs a- 


broad, without any View of returning ; and 


only imagine he had receiv'd no Injuries from 


his Country: aſk ſuch a Man, would he 


not rather deſire the Proſperity of his Coun- 


try? Or could he, now that his Intereſts are 


ſeparated from that of his Nation, as readi- 


ly wiſh that it was laid waſte by Tyranny, 
or a foreign Power? I fancy his Anſwer 


would ſhew us a Benevolence extended be- 


yond Nerzghbourboods or Acquaintances. Let 


a Man of a composd Temper, out of the Hur- 


ry of his private Affairs, only read of the 
Con- 
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Conflitution of a foreign Country, even in Sect, 2. 
the uit dijlant Parts of the Earth, and 


obſerve Art, Dejjgn, and a Study of publick 
Good in the Laws of this Aſſociation ; and 
he ſhall find his Mind mv'd in their Favour ; 

he ſhall be contriving Rectifications and A- 
mendments in their Conſtitution, and re- 


gret any unlucky Part of it, which may be 


rnicious to their Intereſt; he ſhall bewarl 
any Diſaſter which befalls them, and accom- 
pany all their Fortunes with the Affections 
of a Friend. Now this proves Benevolence 
to be in ſome degree extended to all Man- 
kind, where there is no znterfering Intereſt, 


which from Self-Love may obſtruct it. And 


had we any Notions of rational Agents, ca- 
pable of moral Affections, in the mo/t diſ- 


tant Planets, our good Wiſhes would ſtill at- 
tend them, and we ſhould defire their Hap- 
pineſs. And that all theſe Affections, whe- 


ther more or leſs extenſive, are properly di, 


intereſted, not even founded on any Defire 


of that Happineſs we may expect in ſeeing 


their proſperous Condition ; may appear from 
this, that they would continue even at the 
Inſtant of our Death, or intire Deſtruction, 
as was already obſcrved, Art. IV. of this 
Section. 


XII. HERE we may tranſiently remark National 
the Foundation of what we call national Love. 


Love, or Love of one's native Country. 
Whatever 
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Whatever Place we have liv'd in for any 


conſiderable time, there we have moſt diſ- 


TheReaſon 
er by natu- 
ral Aﬀect: - 
ons do not 
always ap 
pear. 


tinctly remark'd the various Affections of 
human Nature; we have known many /we- 
ly Characters; we remember the Afſocrations, 
Friendſhips, Families, natural Affections, and 


other human Sentiments : our moral Senſe 


determines us to approve theſe lovely Diſ- 


poſitions, where we have moſt diſtinctly ob- 
ſerv'd them; and our Benevolence concerns 
us in the Intereſts of thoſe Perſons pol- 
ſeſs' d of them. When we come to obſerve 
the like as diſtinctly in another Country, we 
begin to acquire a national Love toward it 
alſo; nor has our own Country any other 
Preference in our Idea, unleſs it be by an 
HAﬀſociation of the pleaſant Ideas of our 
Youth, with the Buildings, Fields, and Woods 
where we receiv'd them. This may let us 
fee how Tyranny, Faction, a Neglect of Juſ- 
tice, a Corruption of Manners, and any thing 
which occaſions the Miſery of the Subjects, 
deſtroys this national Love, and the dear 
Idea of a CouN TRV. 

Wr ought here to obſerve, That the 
only Reaſon of that apparent Want of na- 
tural Affection, among collateral Relations, 
is, that theſe natural Inchnations, in many 
Caſes, are overpower'd by Self-Love, where 
there happens any Oppoſition of Intereſts ; 


but where this does not happen, we . 
| n 
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y find all Mankind under its Influence, tho' Sect. 2. 
— with different Degrees of Strength, accord- - 
f ing to the nearer or more remote Relations 

- they ſtand in to each other ; and according 

, as the natural Affection of Benevolence is 

] join d with and ſtrengthen'd by Eſteem, 

? Gratitude, Compaſſion, or other kind Aﬀec- 
Fons; or on the contrary, weaken'd by 

2 Diſplicence, Anger, or Envy. 

1 by | 
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Ar Inquiry concerning 


$ II. 


The Senſe of Virtue, and the vari- 
ous Opinions about it, reducible 
to one general Foundation. The 

Mannen of computing the Morali- 
ty of Actions. 


All Vir- I. IF we examine all the Actions which 


are counted amable any where, and 
inquire into the Grounds upon which they 
are approv'd, we ſhall find that in the O- 
pinion of the Perſon who approves them, 
they generally appear as BENEVvOLENT, or 
flowing from Good-will to others, and a 

Study of their Happineſs, whether the Ab- 
prover be one of the Perſons belov'd, or | 
profited, or not; fo that all thoſe k:nd Af- | 
eetions which incline us to make others 
happy, and all Actions ſuppos'd to flow from 
ſuch Affections, appear morally good, if 
while they are benevolent towards ſome Per- | 
fons, they be not pernicious to others. Nor 
fhall we find any thing amiable in any Ac- 
tion whatſoever, where there is no Benevo- | 
lence imagin'd ; nor in any Diſpoſition, or 
Capacity, which is not ſuppos'd applicable | 
to, and deſign'd for, benevolent FOR f 
N 
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Nay, as was before obſerv'd *, the Actions Sect. 3, 
which in Fact are exceedingly uſeful, ſhall =w— 
appear void of moral Beauty, if we know 
they proceeded from no kind Intentions to- 
wards others; and yet an unſucceſsful At- 
tempt of Kindneſs, or of promoting publick 
Good, ſhall appear as amiable as the moſt 
ſucceſsful, if it flow'd from as ſtrong Bene- 
volence. | £29836 


II. Hence thoſe Affections, which would Religion. 
lead us to do Good to our Benefactor, ſhall 
appear amiable, and the contrary Affections 
odious, even when our Actions cannot poſſibly 
be of any Advantage or Hurt to him. Thus 
a ſincere Love and Gratitude toward our Be- 
nefactor, a chearful Readineſs to do whatever 
he ſhall require, how burdenſom ſoever, a 
hearty Inclination to comply with his Inten- 
tions, and Contentment with the State he has 
plac'd us in, are the ſtrongeſt Evidences of 
Benevolence we can ſhew to ſuch a Perſon; 
and therefore they muſt appear exceedingly 
amiable, And under theſe is included all 
the rational Devotion, or Religion toward a 
Deity apprehended as good, which we can 
poſſibly perform. 


Wr may here tranſiently obſerve one 
Circumſtance in the Frame of our Nature, 


Fo INES — 
FE * 


* See Seck. ii. Art. 3. Par. 1. Art. 9. Par. 2. 
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which is wonderfully adapted to promote 
Benevolence, viz. That as a Benefit conferr'd 
neceſſarily raiſes Gratitude in the Perſon who 
receives it, ſo the Expreſſions of this Grati- 
tude, even from the meaneſt of Mankind, 
are wonderfully delightful to the Benefactor. 


inconſiderable, whoſe grateful Praiſe would 
not be ſome way delightful ; and by whom 
we would not rather chooſe to be belov'd 
than hated, if their Love no way evidenc'd 
us to be Partners in their Vices, or concern'd 
in their Meanneſs. And thus the mot ab. 
ject Perſon oblig'd is capable, and inclin'd to 
make no ſmall Addition to our Happineſs by 
his Love and Gratitude, when he is utterly 
incapable of any other Return, and when 
we expect none from him: Thus, 


— — -A grateſul Mind 
By owing ces not, but ſtill pays, at once 
Indebted and diſcharg d — * 


As to external Performances of Religion, 
they are no doubt very various in different 
Nations and Ages; and Education may give 
Men Opinions, that certain Actions are plea- 
ſing, and others diſpleaſing to the De1TY : 
but then, wherever any external Rite of 


_ Worſhip is approv'd, there alſo it is look'd 


upon to proceed from Love toward the 


—— 
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Drirv, or ſome other Affection neceſſarily Sec. 3. 
join'd with Love, as Reverence, Repentance, 
or Sorrow to have offended, So that the ge- 
neral Principle of Love is the Foundation of 
all the apparent moral Excellence, even in the 
moſt fantaſtick Rites of Worſhip which were 
ever approv'd. For as to Rites deſign'd only 
to appeaſe a furious Being, no Mortal, I fan- 
cy, apprehends there is any Virtue, or Ex- 
cellence in them ; but that they are choſen 
only as the diſhonourable Means of avoiding 
a greater Evil. Now as there are various O- 
pinions about what is acceptable to the De1- 

TY, it neceſſarily follows, That, accord- 

*« ingly, Practices, and Approbation, muſt be 
* darious; tho all the moral Goodneſs of 
“ Actions is ſtill preſum'd to flow from 
e Love.” | 


III. Acain, that we may fee how Bene- Sci 
volence is the Foundation of all apprehended ' 
Excellence in ſocial Virtues, let us only ob- 
ſerve, That amidſt the Diverſity of Senti- 
ments on this Head among various Sects, 
this is ſtill allow'd to be the way of deciding 
the Controverſy about any diſputed Practice, 
v2. to inquire whether this Conduct, or 
the contrary, will moſt effectually promote 
the publick Good, The Morality is imme- 
diately adjuſted, when the natural Tendency, 
or Influence of the Action upon the univer- 
ſal natural Good of Mankind, is agreed upon. 
That which produces more Geod than Evil 

M 2 
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Sect. 3. in the Yhole, is acknowledg'd good; and 
— what does not, is counted evil. In this 


Caſe, we no other way regard the Good of 
the Aclor, or that of thoſe who are thus 
inquiring, than as they make a Part of the 
great Syſtem, 


Ix our late Debates about Paſſive Obe- 


dence, and the Right of Reſiſtance in De- 
fence of Privileges, the Point diſputed a- 
mong Men of Senſe was, Whether uni- 
*« verſal Submiſſion would probably be attend- 
« ed with greater natural Evils, than tem- 
% porary Inſurrefioms, when Privileges are 
« invaded? and not, Whether what tend- 
i« ed in the Whole to the publick natural 
* Good, was allo morally good?” And if a 
divine Command was alledg'd in Favour of 
the Doctrine of Paſſive Obedience, this would, 
no doubt, by its eternal Sanctions caſt the 
Balance of natural Good to its own Side, and 
determine our Election from Intereſt; and 
yet eur Senſe of the moral Good in Paſſive 
Obedience, would ſtill be founded upon ſome 
Species of Benevolence, ſuch as Gratitude 
toward the Deity, and Submiſſion to his 
Will to whom we are ſo much oblig'd. But 
J fancy thoſe, who believe the Derry to 


be good, would not raſhly alledge ſuch a Com- 


mand, unleſs they alſo aſſerted, that the 
thing commanded did tend more to the uni- 
verſal God, than the contrary, either by 
preventing the external Evils of Civil War, 

or 
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or by enuring Men to Patience, or ſome other Sect. 3. 
Quality which they apprehended neceſſary ——— 


to their everlaſting Happineſs. And were it 
not ſo, Paſſive Obedience might be recom- 
mended as an inglorious Method of eſcaping 
a greater Miſchief, but could never have any 
thing mcrally amiable in it. 


Bor let us quit the Diſputes of the Learn- 


ed, on whom, it may be alledg'd, Cu/tom 
and Education have a powerful Influence ; 
and conlider upon what Grounds, in coms 
mon Life, Actions are approv'd or condemn'd, 
vindicated or excus'd. We are-univerſally 
aſham'd to ſay an Action is 7%, becauſe it 
tends to my Advantage, or to the Advantage 


of the Actor: And we as ſeldom condemn a 


beneficent kind Action, becauſe it is not ad- 


vantageous to us, or to the Actor. Blame 
and Cenfure are founded on a Tendency to 


publick Evil, or a Principle of private Ma- 
lice in the Agent, or Neglect at leaſt of the 
Good of others; on Inbumanity of Temper, 
or at leaſt ſuch /frong Self/hneſs as makes the 
Agent careleſs of the Sufferings of others : 
and thus we blame and cenſure when the 
Action no way affects ourſelves. All the 
moving and perſuaſive Vindications of Ac- 
tions, which may, from ſome partial evil 
Tendency, appear evi, are taken from this, 
that they were neceſſary to ſome greater 


Good, which counterbalanc'd the Evi]: Se- 


% Perity toward a few, is Compaſſion toward 


M 3 Multi- 
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Multitudes. — Tran/itory Puniſhments are 


. ngneceſſary for avoiding more durable Hvili. 
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% —Did not ſome ſuffer on ſuch Occaſions, 
* there would be 0 /iving for honeſt Men,” 

—and ſuch like. And even when an Ac- 
tion cannot be intircly juſtify'd, yet how 


greatly is the Guilt extenuated, if we can 


alledge, © That it was only the Effect of 
* Inadvertence without Malice, or of par- 
* tial good Nature, Friendſhip, Compaſſim, 
* natural Affe Hion, or Love of a Party?” 
All theſe Conſiderations ſhew, what is the 
univerſal Foundation of cur Senſe of moral 
Good, or Ewil, viz. Benevolence toward others 


on the one hand, and Malice, or even Indo- 


lence, and Unconcerneaneſs about the znaniſeſt 


publick Evil on the other. And let it be 
here obſerv'd, that we are ſo far from ima- 


gining all Men to act only from Se Love, 


that we univerſally expect in others a Re- 


gard for the Publick; and do not look upon 
the Want of this, as barely the Abſence of 
moral Good, or Virtue, but even as pyſurvely 
evil and hate/ i. 


TV. ConTRARIES may illuſtrate cach 
other; let us therefore obſerve the general 
I nian of cur Senſe of moral Evil more 
particularly, Diſintereſted Malice, or ulti- 
mate Deſire of the Miſery of others, is the 
higheſt Pitch of what we count vicicus; and 
every Action appears evil, which is imagin'd 
to flow from any Degree of this Afton 

2 Perhaps 
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Perhaps a violent Paſſion may hurry Men in- Sect. 3. 
to it for a few Moments, and our raſb angry 
Sentiments of our Enemies, may repreſent 

them as having ſuch oiiον Diſpaſitions; but 

it is very probable, from the Reaſons offer'd 

above *, that there is no ſuch Degree of 
Wickedneſs in human Nature, as, in cold 

Blood, to deſire the Miſery of others, when 

it is conceiv'd no way uſeful to our Intereſts. 


Tun frequent, and ſeemingly unprovoked 
Cruelties of the NxRO's and DomiTIAN's, 
are often alledged in Oppoſition to all this; 
but perhaps unjuſtly. Such Tyrants are con- 
ſcious that they are hated by all thoſe whom 
the World repute virtuous, and they appre- 
hend Danger from them : A Tyrant looks 
upon ſuch Men as deſigning, artful, or am- 
bitions, under a falſe Shew of Virtue. He 
imagines the ſureſt Means of his own Safety 
is to appear terrible, and to deprive his Ene- 
mies of all Hopes of eſcaping by his Com- 
paſſion. The Fame of Virtue in eminent 
Subjects is matter of Envy, and is a Reproach 
upon the Tyrant: It weakens his Power, 
and makes them dangerous to him. | Power 
becomes the Object of Delight to the Ty- 
rant ; and in Oftentation of it, he may break 
through all Regards to Juſtice and Humani- 
ty. Habits of Cruelty can be acquired in ſuch 


r 


* 


* Sce Sed. ii. Art. 4. 
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Sect, 3. a Courſe. Any of theſe apparent Intereſts 
— ſeem better to account for the Cruelties of 


Tyrants, than the ng them a Prin- 
t 


ciple of calm Malice without Intereſt, of 


which the r of Mankind ſeem intirely in- 


capable. 


Temper of Tur Temper of a Tyrant ſeems a con- 
# 1yrat. tinu'd State of Anger, Hatred, and Tear, 
To form our Judgment then of his Motives 
of Action, and thoſe of Men of like Tem— 
pers in lower Stations, let us retlect upon the 
Apprehenſions we form of Mankind, when 
we are under any of thoſe Paſſions which to 
the Tyrant are habitual, When we are un- 
der the freſh Impreſſions of an Injury, we 
find, that our Minds are wholly 11 with 
Apprehenſions of the Perſon who injur'd us, 
as it he were ab/olutely evil, and delighted in 
doing Miſchief; We overlook the Virtues, 
which, when calm, we could have obſerv'd 
in him; we forget that perhaps he acted 
from Se Love, and not Malice, or, it may 
be, ſome generous or kind Intention toward 
others. "Fheſe, probably, are the Opinions 
which a Tyrant conſtantly forms concerning 
Mankind; and having very much weaken'd 
all kind ,7fections in himſelf, however he 
may pretend to them, he judges of the 
Tempers of others by his own. And were 
Men really ſuch as he apprehends them, his 
Treatment of them would not be very un- 
reaſonable, We ſhall generally find our Pal- 
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ſions ariſing ſuitably to the Apprehenſions Sect. 3. 
we form ot others: if they are raſhly formd wy 
upon ſome ſudden flight Views, it is no 
Wonder if we find Diſpoſitions following 

upon them, very little ſuited to the real 

State of human Nature. 


Tux ordinary Spring of Vice then among Or dinary 
Men, muſt be a miſtaben Self-Love, made fo % A 
violent, as to overcome Benevolence; or ſuch © 


ſtrong Appetites, or Paſſions either ſelfiſh, or 


toward ſome narrow Syſtems, as overcome 


our Regard to Publick Good; or Afeetions 


ariſing from falſe, and raſhly form d Opinions 
of Mankind, which we run into thro' the 
Weakneſs of our Benevolence. When Men, 
who had good Opinions of each other, hap- 
pen to have contrary Intereſts, they are apt 
to have their good Opinions of each other 
abated, by imagining a de/ign'd Oppoſition from - 
Malice; without this, they can ſcarcely hate 
one another. Thus two Candidates tor the 
ſme Office wiſh each other dead, becauſe 
that is an ordinary way by which Men make 
room for each other ; but if there remains 


any Reflection on each other's Virtue, as 


there ſometimes may in benevolent Tempers, 

then their Oppoſition may be without Ha— 
tred ; and if another better Poſt, where there 
is no Competition, were beſtow'd on one of 
them, the other ſhall rejoice at it. 


v. AcTions which flow ſolely from Self 517 lou 
Luve, ri ffer ent. * 
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Sect. z. Love, and yet evidence no want of Benevo- 
wy /ence, having no hurtful Effects upon others, 


ſeem of a middle Nature, neither virtuous 
nor vicious, and neither raiſe the Love or 
Hatred of the Obſerver. Our Reaſon can 
indeed diſcover certain Bounds, within which 
we may not only act from Se Love, con- 
ſiſtently with the Good of the Whole; but 
every Mortal's acting thus within theſe 
Bounds for his own Good, is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the Good of the Whole ; and the 
Want of ſuch Se/f-Love would be univer ſul- 
ly pernicious. Hence, he who purſues his 
own private Good, with an Intention alſo to 
concur with that Conſtitution which tends 
to the Good of the Whole; and much more 

he who promotes his o. Good, with a direct 
View of making himſelf more capable ot 
ſerving Gop, or doing good to Mankind ; 
acts not only innocentiy, but alſo honcurably, 
and wirtwouſly : for in both theſe Caſes, Be- 
nevolence concurs with Self-Love to excite 
him to the Action. And thus a Neglect of 
our own Good may be morally evil, and argue 
a Want of Benevolence toward the Whole, But 
when Se/f-L,;ve breaks over the Bounds a- 
bove-mentioned, and leads us into Actions 
detrimental to others, and to the Whole; or 
makes us inſenſible of the generous kind Af- 
fections; then it appears vicious, and is diſ- 
approv' d. So alſo, when upon any ſmall In- 
juries, or ſudden Reſentment, or any weak 


ſuperſtitious Suggeſtions, our Benevolence be- 
comes 
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comes ſo faint, as to let us entertain odious Sect. 3. 
Conceptions of Men, or any Part of them. 


without juſt Ground, as if they were wholly 
evil, or malicious, or as if they were a. worſe 
Sort of Beings than they really are; theſe 

Conceptions muſt lead us into malevolent Af 
ections, or at leaſt weaken our good ones, and 
make us really vicious. 


VI. BENEVOLͤENCE is a Word fit enough Benews- 


in general, to denote the internal Spring of 


lence of 


different 


Virtue, as Biſhop Cumberland always uſes it. Rind.. 


But to underſtand this more diſtinctly, *tis 
highly neceflary to obſerve, that under this 
Name are included very different Diſpoſitions 
of the Soul. Sometimes it denotes a calm, 


extenſrve Affection, or Good. will toward all 


Beings capable of Happineſs or Miſery : 
Sometimes, 2. A calm deliberate Affection 
of the Soul toward the Happineſs of cer- 
tain ſmaller Syſtems or Individuals; ſuch as 
Patriotiſm, or Love of a Country, Friend- 
ſhip, Parental-Affection, as it is in Perſons 
of Wiſdom and Self-Government : Or, 3. 
The ſeveral kind particular Paſſions of Love, 
Pity, Sympathy, Congratulation. This Dif- 
tinction between the calm Motions of the 
Will, Affections, Diſpoſitions, or Inſtincts 


of the Soul, and the ſeveral turbulent Paſ- 


ſions, is elſewhere more fully conſidered *. 


» 


* See Treatiſe III. Sect. ii. Art. 3. and Treatiſe IV. Sek. 


vi. Art. 4. 
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— Now tho' all theſe different Diſpoſitions 


come under the general Character of Bene- 
volent, yet as they are in Nature different, fo 


they have very different Degrees of Moral 
Beauty. The firſt Sort is above all amiable 


and excellent: Tis perhaps the ſole Moral 
Perfection of ſome ſuperior Natures; and the 
more this prevails and rules in any human 


Mwind, the more amiable the Perſon appears, 


even when it not only checks and limits our 
lower Appetites, but when it controuls our 


kind particular Paſſions, or counteracts them. | 


The ſecond Sort of Benevolence is more amia- 
ble than the third, when it is ſufficiently 
ſtrong to influence our Conduct: And the 
third Sort, tho' of a leſſer Moral Dignity, is 
alſo beautiful, when it is no way oppoſite to 


theſe more noble Principles. And when it 


is oppoſite, tho' it does not juſtify ſuch Ac- 
tions as are really detrimental to greater Sy- 


ſtems, yet it is a ſtrong extenuating Circum- 


ſtance, and much alleviates the Moral Detor- 
mity. We are all ſenſible of this, when any 


| Perſon from Friendſhip, Parental-Affection, 


Self-Love 
not exclu- 
ded by Be- 


neo. ęnce. 


or Pity, has done ſomething hurtful to larg- 
er Societies. 


VII. HERE we muſt alſo obſerve, that 
every moral Agent juſtly conſiders himſelf as 
a Part of this rational Syſtem, which may 
be uſeful to the Mole; fo that he may be, 
in part, an Object of his own univerſal = 

| vVolence. 
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volence. Nay farther, as was hinted above, Sect. 4. 
he may ſee, that the Preſervation of the 
Syſtem requires every one to be innoceniiy ſo- 
kcitous about himſelf. Hence he may con- 
clude, that an Action which brings greater 
Evil to the Agent, than Good to others, how- 
ever it may evidence the Strength of ſome 
articular kind Attachment, or of a virtuous 
Diſpoſition in the Agent, yet it muſt be found- 
ed upon a miſtaken Opinion of its Tendency 
to publick Good; ſo that a Man who reafon'd 
juſtly, and conſider'd the Whole, would not 
be led into it, by the calm extenſive Benevo- 
lence, how ſtrong ſoever it were; nor would 
he recommend it to the Practice of others; 
however he might acknowledge, that the 
Detriment ariſing to the Agent from a 4ind 
Action, did evidence a ſtrong virtuous Diſpo- 
fition, Nay farther, if any Good was propos'd 
to the Purſuit of an Agent, and he had a 
Competitor in every reſpect only equal to him 
ſelf; the Hhigbeſt univerſal Benevolence poſſible 
would not lead a wiſe Man to prefer another 
to himſelf, were there no Ties of Gratitude, 
or ſome other external Circumſtance, to move 
him to yield to his Competitor. A Man ſure- 
ly of the ſlrongeſt Benevolence, may juſt treat 
himſelf as he would do a third Perſon, who 
was a Competitor of equal Merit with the 
other; and as his preferring one to another, 
in ſuch a Caſe, would argue no Weakneſs of 
Benevolence; ſo. no more would he evidence 
it by preferring himſelf to a Man of only 
equal Abilities, WHERE- 
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WHEREVER a Regard to myſelf tends as 
much to the Good of the hole, as Regard 
to another ; or where the Evil to myſelf is 
equal to the Good obtain'd for another ; tho' 
by acting, in ſuch Caſes, for the Good of 
another, I really ſhew a very amiable Diſ- 
polition; yet by acting in the contrary man- 
ner, from Regard to myſelf, I evidence no 
evil Diſpoſition, nor any want of the moſt 
extenſive Benevolence; fince the Moment of 
Good to the Yhole is, in both Caſes, exactly 
equal. And let it be here obſerv'd, that this 


does not ſuperſede the Neceſſity of Lzberality, 


or gratuitous Gifts, altho' in fuch Actions the 
: Giver loſes what the other receives; ſince 


the Moment of Good to any Perſon, in any 


given Caſe, is in a compound Proportion of 
the Quantity of the Good itfelf, and the Indi- 
gence of the Perſon. Hence it appears, that 
a Gift may make a much greater Addition to 
the Happineſs of the Receiver, than the 
Diminution it occaſions in the Happineſs of 
the Gier: And that the moſt uſeful and 
important Gifts are thoſe from the Wealthy 
to the Indigent, Yet Gifts from Equals are 
not uſeleſs, ſince they often increaſe the 


Happineſs of both, as they are ſtrong Evi- 


dences of mutual Love: but Gifts from the 
Poor to the Wealthy are really fooliſh, unleſs 
they be only little Expreſſions of Gratitude, 


which are alſo fruitful of Joy on both Sides: 


for theſe Expreſſions of Gratitude are really 
ns delightful 


— — — i — 
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mount the greateſt Obſtacle, the moral Evil 
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Gver.. 


In like manner, when an Action does 
more Harm to the Agent, than Good to 
the Publick; the doing it evidences an 
amiable and truly virtuous Difpoſition in 


the Agent, tho' tis plain he acts upon a 


miſtaken View of his Duty. Bat if the 


private Evil to the Agent be ſo great, as to 


make him incapable, at another time, of 
promoting a public Good of greater mo- 


ment than what is attain'd by this Action; 
the Action may really be evil, ſo far as it 


evidences a prior Neglect of a greater at- 
tainable publick Good for a ſmaller one; tho 
at preſent this Action alſo flows from a vir- 


tuous Diſpoſition, 


VIII. Tyme moral Beauty, or Deformity 
of Actions, is not alter'd by the moral Va- 
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| delightful and acceptable to the Weakhy, if Sect. 3. 
they have any Humanity; and their Accep - 
tance of them is matter of Joy to the poor 


Benevo- 
lence, how 
affeted ty 


lities of the Objects any farther than the % Qua. 


Qualities of the Objects increaſe or diminiſh 
the Benevolence of the Action, or the pub- 
lic Good intended by it. Thus Benevolence 
toward the wor/? Characters, or the Study 
of their Good, may be as amzable as any 


whatſoever ; yea, often more ſo than that 


toward the Good, ſince it argues ſuch a 
ſtrong Degree of Benevolence as can ſur- 


In 


lities of its 
Objed . 
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Sect. 3. in the Object. Hence the Love of unjuſt 
wy Enemes, is counted among the higheſt Vir- 


tues. Yet, when our Benevolence to the 
Evil encourages them in their bad Intentions, 
or makes them more capable of Miſchief , 


this diminiſhes or deſtroys the Beauty of the 


Action, or even makes it evil, as it betrays 4 
Neglect of the Good of others more valuable; 
Beneficence toward whom, would have tend- 
ed more to the publick Good, than that to- 
ward our Favourites: But Benevolence to- 


ward evil Characters, which neither encou- 


Qualities 
deter min- 
ing our 


Election. 


rages nor enables them to do Miſchief, nor 
diverts our Benevolence from Perſons more 
uſeful, has as much moral Beauty as any 
whatſoever. . 


Id comparing the moral Qualities of Ac- 
tions, in order to regulate our Election among 
various Actions propos'd, or to find which 


of them has the greateſt moral Excellency, | 


we are led by our moral Senſe of Virtue to 


judge thus; that in equal Degrees of Hap- 


pineſs, expected to proceed from the Action, 
the Virtue is in proportion to the Number of 
Perſons to whom the Happineſs ſhall extend; 
(and here the Dignity, or moral Importance 


of Perſons may compenſate Numbers) and in 


equal Numbers, the Virtue is as the Quantity 
of the Happineſs, or natura] Good; or that 
the Virtue is in a compound Ratio of the Quan- 


tity of Good, and Number of I:njoyers. In 


the ſame manner, the moral Furl, or Vice, 
1 ö IS 
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is as the Degree of Miſery, and Number of Sect. 3. 
Sufferers; ſo that That Action is beſt, which —v— 
procures the greateſt Happineſs for the great- 

„% Numbers; and that worſt, which, in ke 

manner, occaſions Mz/ery. 


AGAIN, when the Conſequences of Ac- Conſequen- 
tions are of a mix d Nature, partly advanta- ,,,, 720 
geous, and partly pernicious; that Aclion 18.1 « % 
god, whoſe good Effects preponderate the % i 85 
wil by being uſeful to many, and pernicious 
to few; and that evil, which is otherwiſe, 

Here alſo the moral Importance of Characters, 
or Dignity of Perſons may compenſate Num- 
bers; as may alſo the Degrees of Happineſs 
or Miſery : for to procure an 7con/tderable 
Good to many, but an immenſe Evil to few, 
may be evil; and an immenſe Good to few, 
may preponderate a {mall Evil to many. 


Bu T the Conſequences which affect the 
Morality of Actions, are not only the direct 
and natural Effects of the Actions themſelves; 
but alſo all thoſe Events which otherwiſe 
would not have happen'd. For many Ac- 
tions which have no immediate or natural 
evil Effects, nay, which actually produce 
good Effects, may be evil; if a man foreſees, 
that the evil Conſequences, which will pro- 
bably flow from the Fully of others, upon his 
doing of ſuch Actions, are ſo great as to 
overbalance all the Good produc'd by thoſe. 
Actions, or all the Evils which would flow 

, from 
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Sect. 3. from the Omiſſion of them: And in ſuch 
QC Caſes the Probability is to be computed on 


both fides. Thus, if an Action of mine will 


probably, thro' the Miſtake or Corruption of | 


others, be made a Precedent in unlike Caſes, 
to very evil Actions; or when my Action, 
tho' good in itſelf, will probably proveke 


Men to very evil Actions, upon ſome mi/- 


taten Notion of their Right; any of theſe Con- 
fiderations foreſeen by me, may make ſuch 
an Action of mine evil, whenever the Evils 
which will probably be occafion'd by the 
Action, are greater than the Evils occaſion'd 
by the Omron. 


Axp this is the Reaſon, that many Laws 
prohibit Actions in general, even when 
tome particular In/fances of thoſe Actions 
would be very uſeful; becauſe an univerſal 
Allawance of them, conſidering the Miſtakes 
Men would probably fall into, would be more 
pernicious than an univerſal Prohibition; nor 
could there be any more ſpecial Boundaries 
fix'd between the right and wrong Caſes. In 
ſuch Caſes, it is the Duty of Perſons to com- 
ply with the generally uſeful Conſtitution ; 
or if in ſome very important Inſtances, the 
Violation of the Law would be of leſs ev! 
Conſequence, than Obedience to it, they muſt 

tiently reſolve to undergo thoſe Penalties, 


which the State has, for valuable Ends to 


the Whole, appointed: and this Diſobedi- 


ence will have nothing criminal in it. 
5 'Tis 
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Tis here to be obſerved, that tho' every 
ind Affection abſttactly conſidered, is ap- 
proved by our moral Senſe, yet all ſorts of 
Affections or Paſſions which purſue the Good 
ot others are not equally approved, or do 
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not ſeem in the ſame degree virtuous. Our 


calm Affections, either private or publick, are 
plainly diſtinct from our particular Paſſions; 
cam Selſ- Love quite diſtinct from Hunger, 
Thirfl, Ambition, 1 or Anger; ſo calm 


Cood- aui toward others is different from 


Pity,” paſſionate Love, the parental Affection, 
or the Paſſion of particular Friends. Now 
every kind Paſſion, which 1s not pernicious 
to others, is indeed approved as virtuous and 


lovely: And yet a calm Good-will toward 


the ſame Perſons appears more lovely. So 
calm Good-will toward a ſmall Syſtem is 
lovely and preferable to more paſſionate At- 
tachments; and yet a more extenſive calm 
Benevolence is {till more beautiful and vir- 
tudus; and the higheſt Perfection of Virtue 
s an uni ver ſal calm Good-will toward all ſen- 
fitive Natures. Hence it is, that we con- 
demn particular Attachments, when incon- 
ſiſtent with the Intereſt of great Societies, be- 
cauſe they argue ſome Defect in that more 
noble Principle, which is. the Perfection of 
Virtue . q 


2 8 * ; 8 
* * 1 


| 10 See Ear on Paſſions, Sect. 2. Art. 3. And 1luftrations, 
dect. 6. Art. 4. 


N 2 IX. FROM 
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IX. From theſe Obſervations, we may 
ſee what Actions our moral Senſe would moſt 


| lence, how recommend to our Election, as the moſt per- 
oy Len; virtuous: viz. ſuch as appear to have the 
0 


moſt univerſal unlimited Tendency to the 


greateſt and moſt extenfive Happineſs of all the 
rational Agents, to whom our Influence can | 
reach. All Beneficence, even toward a Part, | 
is amiable, when not inconſiſtent with the 
Good of the Whole : But this is a ſmaller De- 
gree of Virtue, unleſs our Beneficence be re- 


ſtrain'd by want of Power, and not want of 


Love to the Whole, All ſtrict Attachments 
to Parties, Sets, Factions, have but an im- 
erfect Species of Beauty, even when the 
Good of the Whole requires a ſtricter Attach- | 
ment to a Part, as in natural Affection, or 
virtuous Friendſhips ; except when ſome Parts | 
are fo eminently uſeful to the Whole, that 
even univerſal Benevolence does determine us 
with ſpecial Care and Affection to ſtudy their 
hs. Thus univerſal Benevolence would 
incline us to a more ſtrong Concern for the 
Intereſts of great and generous Characters in 
a high Station, or make us more earneſtly 8 
ſtudy the Intereſts of any generous Society, 
whoſe whole Conſtitution was contriv'd to 
promote z1verſal Good. Thus a good Fancy 


Intere 


in Architecture would lead a Man, who was 


not able to bear the Expence of a complete- 
ly regular Building, to chooſe ſuch a Degree 
of Ornament as he could keep 1 8 Fo 

= thro' | 
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thro! the Whole, and not move him to make Sect. 3. 
a vain - unfiniſh'd Attempt in one Part, f 


what he foreſaw he could not ſucceed in as 
to the Whole. And he would condemn a 
great Profuſion of Ornament on one Part, a- 


| bove the Proportion of he ole, unleſs that 


Part be ſome eminent Place of the Edifice, 
ſuch as the chief Front, or publick Entrance; 
the adorning of which would beautify the 
IVhole more than an equal . On of Orna- 
ment on any other Part, 


Tus Conſtitution of our Senſe, whereby 
the moral Beauty of Actions, or Diſpoſitions, 
increaſes according to the Number of Perſons 
to whom the good Effects of them extend 


whence alſo Actions which flow from the 


nearer Attachments of Nature, ſuch as that 
between the Sexes, and the Love of our Of- 
ſpring, do not appear ſo virtuous as Actions 
of egual Moment of Good towards Perſons 
lefs attach'd to us; has been choſen by the 
AuTHoR of NATURE for this goad Rea- 
ſon, * That the more limited Inſtincts tend 
© to produce a ſmaller Moment of Good, be- 
4 ” cauſe confined to ſmall Numbers. Where- 
* as the more exten/ive calm Inſtinct of Good- 
vill, attended with Power, would have 
no Bounds in its good Effects, and would 
never lead into any Evil, as the particular 

's « Faſo may : and hence it is made more . 
© lovely to our Senſe, that we might be in- 
© duced to cultivate and ſtrengthen it; and 
F423 make 
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Sect. 3. make it check even kind Paſſions, when 
they are oppoſite to a greater Good.” 


Moral Dil. X. FROM this primary Idea of moral Good | 
Piers in Actions, may ariſe, a Notion of moral G 
liel. in thoſe Diſpoſitions, whether natural or 
acquir d, which enable us to do good to o- 
thers; or which are preſum'd to be deſign d, 
and acquir d or cultivated for that purpoſe; 
or are natural Indications of a good Temper, 
and uſually accompany it. And hence thoſe 
Abilities, while nothing appears contrary to 
our Preſumption, may increaſe our Appro- 
bation of the Poſſeſſor of them; but when 
they are imagin'd to be intended for publick } 


Mijchief, they make us hate him the more: 


Such are a penetrating Judgment, a tenacious l 
Memory, a quick Invention ; Patience of La- 


bour, Pain, Hunger, Watching ; a Contempt 
of Wealth, Rumour, Death. Theſe may be 


rather call'd natural Abilities, than moral | 


Qalities: And we ſeem to have a natural 
Reliſh for. them diſtin& from moral Appro- 


bation. But if we plainly ſee them malici- i 


oufly employ'd, they make the Agent more 
deteſtable. . | 


How WE XI. To find a univerſal Rule to compute 1 
belle, the Morality of any Actions, with all their 
lity of 4c- Circumſtances, when we judge of the Ac- Þ 
tion: in tions done by ourſelves, or by others, we 


our Senſe Wen 5 ; 
ibm, muſt obſerve the following Frapoſitions or 
| 1, THE 


Axioms. 
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or the Quantity of publick Good he pro- 
duces, is in a co nd Proportion of his 
Benevolence and Abilities, For 'tis plain that 
his good Offices depend upon theſe two joint- 
ly. In like manner, the Quantity of private 
Good which any Agent obtains for himſelf, 
s in a like compound Proportion of his ſe/f- 
i Principles, and his Abilities, We ſpeak 
here only of the external Goods of this 
World, which one purſues from ſome ſelfiſh 
Principles. For as to internal Goods of the 
Mind, theſe are moſt effectually obtain'd by 
the Exerciſe of other Affections than thoſe 
called Selfiſh, even thoſe which carry the A- 
gent beyond himſelf toward the Good of 
others. 


2. In comparing the Virtues of different 
Agents, when the Abilities are equal, the 
Moments of puhlick Good are proportioned 
to the Goodneſs of the Temper, or the Be- 
nevolence; and when the Tempers are equal, 
the Quantities of Good are as the Abilities. 


191 
| SR, 3. 
1. Tur moral Importance of any Agent. 


3. Tur Virtue then or Goodneſs of Tem- 


per is directly as the Moment of Good, when 
other Circumſtances are equal, and inverſſy 


as the Abilities. That is to ſay, where the 


Abilities are greateſt, there is leſs Virtue evi- 
denced in any given Moment of Good pro- 
duced, 

N 4 4. BuT- 


192 
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4. BuT as the natural Conſequences of 


dur Actions are various, ſome good to our- 


ſelves, and evi{ to the Publick ; and others 
evi to ourſelves, and good to the Publick ; 

or either ſeu] both to ourſelves and others, 
or pernicious to both; the intire Spring of 
good Actions is not always Benewolence alone; 
or of Evil, Malice alone (nay, ſedate Malice 
is rarely found ; ;) butin moſt Actions we mult 
look upon Self-Love as another Force, ſome- 
times conſpiring with Benevolence, and aflilt- 


ing it, when we are excited by Views of pri- 


vate Intereſt, as well as publick Good; and 
ſometimes oppoſing Benevolence, when the 
good Action is any way difficult or painful in 
the Performance, or detrimental in its Conſe- 
quences to the Agent. | 


Tus ſelfiſh Motives ſhall be * hereafter 
more fully explain'd ; here we may in gene- 
ral denote them by the Word Intereſt: which 
when it concurs with Benevolence, in any 
Action capable of Increaſe or Diminution, 
muſt produce a greater Quantity of Good, than 
Benevolence alone in the ſame Abilities; and 
therefore when the Moment of Good, in an 
Action partly intended for the Good of the 
Agent, is but equal to the Moment of Good 
in the Action of another Agent, influenc'd 


only by Benevolence, the former is leſs virtu- 


aus; and in this Caſe the — muſt be de- 


— 


——_— 


* ia $8. v. 


— 


ducted 
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dufted to find the true Effect of the Bene- Sect, 3. 
volence or Virtue. In the ſame manner, when! 


Intereſt is 1 to Benevolence, and yet is 
ſurmounted by it; this Intereſt muſt be add- 
ed to the Moment, to increaſe the Virtue of 
the Action, or the Strength of the Benevo- 
lence. By Intereſt, in this laſt Caſe, is under- 
ſtood all the Advantage which the Agent 
might have obtain d by omitting the Action, 
which is a negative Motive to it; and this, 

when ſubtracted, becomes 2 ive. 


Bur here we wuſt obſerve, that no . Bim 


and Fore- 


vantage, not intended, altho' caſually, or na- fbr a feet 
turally, redounding to us from the Action, Aﬀtions. © 


does at all affect its Morality to make it leſs 
amiable ; nor does any Difficulty or Evil un- 


foreſeen, or not reſolved upon, make a kind 


Action more virtuous; ſince in ſuch Caſes 
Self-Love neither aſſiſts nor oppoſes Benevo- 
lence. Nay, Self-Intereft then only diminiſhes 
the Benevolence, when without this View of 
Intereſt the Action would not have been un- 
dertaken, or ſo much Good would not have 
been produc'd by the Agent; and it exte- 
nuates the Vice of an evil Action, only when 
without this Intere/# the Action would not 
have been done by the Agent, or ſo much 
Evil have been produc'd by him, | 


Tux fixth Axiom only explains the ex- 


ternal Marks by which Men muſt judge, 
who do not ſee into each other's Hearts; for 


it 
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| Sect. 3. it may really happen in many Caſes, that 1 
| Men may have Benevolence ſufficient to ſfur- W © 
; | mount any Difficulty, and yet they may meet © * 
with none at all: And in that Caſe, it is cer. WM ' 
| tein there is as much Virtue in the Agent, a 
tho' he does not give ſuch Proof of it to his 4 
| Fellow-Creatures, as if he had ſurmounted 
Difficulties in his kind Actions. And this too 
muſt be the Caſe with the Drirv, to whom = 
nothing 1s difficult. = 


Perf? S$1NcE then, in 8 his Goodnefs of 
Temper in any Agent, the Abilities muſt 
come into Computation, as is above-men- 
tioned, and none can act beyond their natural 
Abilities ; that muſt be the Perfection of Vir- 
tue, whiers the Moment of Good: produced 
equals the Ability, or when the Being acts 
to the utmoſt of his Power for the publick 
Good; and hence the Perfection of Virtue, in 
this Caſe, is as Unity. And this may ſhew 
us the only Foundation for the boaſting of 
the Stoicks, ** That a Creature ſuppos'd inno- 
cent, by' purſuing Virtue with his utmoſt 
* Power, may in Virtue equal the Gods.” 
| For in their Caſe, if the Ability be infinite, 
; unleſs the Good to be produced in the whole, 
de ſo too, the Virtue is not abſolutely perfect; 
and the Quotient can never ſurmount Unity. 


MoralEvii XII. In the fame Manner we may con- 

bow cem. pute the Degree of Depravity of any Temper, | 

pct drrettl as the Moment of Evil affected, and >| 
inwverfly 
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inverſly as the Abilities. The Springs of vi- Sect. 3. 
cious Actions however are ſeldom any real Gs 
ultimate Intention of Miſchief, and never 
ultimate deliberate Malice ; but only ſudden 

Anger, Self-Love, ſome {el6h Paſſion or 
Appetite, ſome kind Attachments to n 

or particular kind Paſſions. 


| Tun Motives of Intereſt * ſornetiines 
ſtrongly co-operate with a depraved Temper, 
or may oppoſe it, in the fame Manner that 
they . — with or oppoſe a good Tem- 
per. When they co-coperate, they diminiſh 
the Moral Evil; when they oppoſe,' they 
may argue the Depravity of Temper to be 
greater, which is able to munen ſuch Mo- 

nne e Wr 


Bor we mut ee oF 5 tot only Bins! Intention, 
cence is expected from all Mortals, but-they #7. _ 
are preſum'd, from their Nature, in ſome 
meaſure inclin'd Fo publick Good *; ſo that a 
bare Abſence of this Deſire is enough to make 
an Agent be reputed evil: Nor is a direct 
Intention of publick Evil neceſſary to make 
an Action ea /; it is enough that it lows from 
Self=Love, with a plain Neglect of the God 
of others, or an Inſenſibility of their Miſery, 
which we either actually toreſee, or have 3 a 
probable Profumpeion of. | 


Qu—_ 


See Treatiſ: IV. 96. 
IT 
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Ix 1s true indeed, that that publicꝶ Evil 
which I neither certainly foreſee, nor have 
actual Preſumptions of, as the Conſequence 
of my Action, does not make my preſent 
Action criminal or odious; even altho' I 
might have foreſcen this Evil by a ſerious 
Examination of my own Actions ; becauſe 
ſuch Actions do not, at preſent, evidence 
either Malice, or wint of Benevolence. But 
then it is alſo certain, that my prior Negli- 
gence, in not examining the Tendency of my 


Actions, is a plain Evidence of the Want of 
that Degree of good Affections which is ne- 


ceſſary to a virtuous Character; and conſe- 
quently the Guilt properly lies in this Neg- 
lect, rather than in an Action which really 
flows from a good Intention. Human Laws 
however, which cannot examine the Inten- 


tions, or ſecret Knowledge of the Agent, 


muſt judge in groſs of the Action itſelf ; pre- 
ſuppoſing all that Knowledge as actually at- 
tain'd, which we are oblig'd to attain. 


In like manner, no good Effect, which 1 
did not actually foreſee and intend, makes 
my Action morally good; however Human 


Laus or Governors, who cannot ſearch into 


Mens Intentions, or know their ſecret De- 
figns, juſtly reward Actions which tend to 
the publick Good, altho' the Agent was en- 
gag d to thoſe Actions only by Hb Views ; 


J and 
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and conſequently had no virtuous Diſpoſition 
influencing him to them. * 


Tux Difference in Degree of Guilt be- 
tween Crimes of Ignorance, when the Igno- 
rance is vincible, and faulty, as to the natu- 
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ral Tendency of the Action; and Crimes of 


Malice, or direct evil Intention; conſiſts in 
this, that the former, by a prior Neglect, ar- 
gues a want of the due Degree of Benevolence, 
or right Affection; the latter evidences direct 

evil Affections, which are vaſtly more odious. 


XIII. From the former Reaſonings we 
may form almoſt a demonſtrative Concluſion, 
That we have a Senſe of Goodneſs and mo- 
* ral Beauty in Actions, diſtin from Ad- 
* vantage; for had we no other Founda- 


Morality 
diſtinct 
from Inte- 


reft. 


tion of Approbation of Actions, but the Ad- 


vantage which might ariſe to us from them, 
if they were done toward ourſelves, we ſhould 
make no Account of the Abilities of the A. 
gent, but would barely eſteem them accord- 
ing to their Moment. The Abilities come 
in only to ſhew the Degree of Benevolence, 
which ſuppoſes Benevolence neceſſarily ami- 
able. Who was ever the better pleas'd with 
a barren rocky Form, or an inconvenient Houſe, 
by being told that the poor Farm gave as great 
Increaſe as it could ; or that the Houſe accom- 
modated its Poſſeſſor as well as it could? 


And yet in our Sentiments of Actions, whoſe 


Moment is very inconſiderable, it ſhall won- 
derfully 
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Sect. 3. derfully increaſe the Beauty to alledge, That 


—.—. « it was all the poor Agent could do for the 
* Publick, or bis Friend” 


Morality XIV. Tur moral Beauty of Characters a- 
of Cha- riſes from their Actions, or ſincere Inten- 
racieri- tions of the public Good, according to their 

Power. We form our Judgment of them 


according to what appears to be their fx'd 


Diſpoſition, and not according to any parti- 


cular Sallies of unkind Paſſions ; altho* theſe 


abate the Beauty of good Charatlers, as the 
Motions of the kind Affections diminiſh the 
| Deformity of the bad ones. What then pro- 
perly conſtitutes a virtuous Character, is not 
ſome few accidental Motions of Com paſſion, 
natural Affection, or Gratitude ; but ch a 
fd Humanity, or Deſire of the publick Good 
of all, to whom our Influence can extend, 
as uniformly excites us to all Acts of Beef 
cence; and makes us careful of informing 


ourſelves right, concerning the trueſt Me- 


thods of ſerving their Intereſts. Every Mo- 
tion indeed of the ind Affections appears in 
ſome degree amiable ; but we denominate the 
 Charadtter from the prevaili ng Principle. 


In hin XV. Sou will not allow that Virtue can 

2. 5 15e fpring from Paſſions, Inſtincts, or Affections 
"p87 of any Kind. "Tis true, kind particular 

Paſſions are but a lower kind of Goodnels, 

even when they are not oppoſite to the gene- 

ral Good. Thoſe calmer Determinations 0 

the 


the 
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the Will, whether of greater or leſs Extent; gect. 3. 
or ſedate ſtrong Affections, or Defires of tage 


Good of others, are more amiable. Theſe 
may be as much rooted in the Frame of the 
Soul, or there may be as natural a Diſpoſition 
to them as to particular Paſſions. They tell 
us, That * Virtue ſhould wholly ſpring from 
« Reafon;” as if Reaſon or Knowledge of 
any true Propoſition could ever move to Ac- 
tion where there is no End propoſed, and no 
Affection or Deſire toward that End *. For 
this ſee Treatiſe IV. Sect. i. and ii. 


Tae ultimate End, according to many of 
our Moraliſts, is to each one his own Hap- 
pineſs; and yet this he ſeeks. by Inſtinct. 
Now may not another [n/#:n# toward the 
Publick, or the Good of others, be as proper 
a Principle of Virtue, as the Jaſtinct toward 
private Happineſs? This is certain, that 


==, heſe Gentlemen ſhould either re member the common Doc- 


trine of the Schools, or elſe confute it better; that the argoæ og 
which is neceſſary in virtuous Actions is gits Buulinn : And 
that Virtae Sends not only the Ne arnl0n, but the dpi in oghnv. 
Theſe very Authors wwho deny any Affections or Motions of the 
Will to be the proper Springs of ſublime Virtue, yet, inconſi/tent- 
l with themſelves, muſt allow in Men of ſublime Virtue, and 
even inthe Deity too, a ſettled Diſpoſition of Will, or a con- 
fant Determination, or Defire to act in Conformity to Reaſon, 
or a fred Aﬀection toward a certain Manner of Conduct. Now 
an ill natur d Adverſary would call this an Inſtinct, an Eſſential 
or Natural Diſpoſition of Will, az Affectionate Determina- 
tion toward a very ſublime Object preſented by the Underfland- 


e. er Ariftorle's Magn. Moral. Lib. i. c. 18, 35. and 


Lib. ii. c. 7 S8. aud in many other Places. -W! 
whereas 
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Sect. 3. whereas we behold the e Actions of 
others, with Tad;fference at beſt, we ſee ſome- 


thing amiable in every Action which flows 
from kind Affections or Paſſions toward others; 
if they be conducted by Prudence, fo as any 
way to attain their End, conſiſtently with 
the general Good. If it be ſaid, © That 
« Actions from Inſtinct are not the Effect 


* of Prudence and Choice; this Objection 


holds full as ſtrongly againſt the Actions 
which flow from Se/f-Love ; ſince the Uſe 


of our Reaſon is as requiſite to find the pro- 


per Means of promoting publick Good, as pri- 
vate Good. And as it muſt be an Hzſtinct, 
or à Determination previous to Reaſon, which 
makes us purſue private Good, as well as pub- 
lic Good as our End; there is the ſame Oc- 
caſion for Prudence and Choice, in the Elec- 
tion of proper Means for promoting of either. 
I ſee no Harm in ſuppoſing, © That Men 
are naturally diſpos'd to Virtue, and not 
e left merely indifferent, until ſome Proſpect 
« of Intereſt allures them to it.” Surely, 
the Suppoſition of a benevolent univerſal In- 
ſtinct would recommend hnman Nature, and 
its AUTHOR, more to the Love of a good 
Man, and leave Room enough for the Exer- 
ciſe of our Reaſon, in contriving and ſettling 
Rights, Laws, Conſtitutions ; in inventing Arts, 
and pracliſing them fo as to gratify, in the 
moſt effectual manner, that generous Iucli- 
nation. And if we muſt bring in Self-Love 
to make Virtue rational, à little gr” 
| WI 
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will diſcover, as ſhall appear hereafter, that Sect. 3. 
this Benevolence 1s our greateſt Happineſs ; and 
WM thence we may reſolve to cultivate, as much 
; as poſſible, this ſiveef Diſpoſition, and to de- 
| ſpile every oppoſite Intereſt. Not that we 
can be truly virtuous, if we intend only to 
obtain the Pleaſure which ariſes from Bene- 
ficence, without the Love of others : Nay, 
4 this very Pleaſure is founded on our being 
MW conſcious of diſintereſted Love to others, as the 
E Spring of our Actions. But Self-Intereſ# may 
| be our Motive in ſtudying to raiſe theſe kind 
Affections, and to continue in this agreeable 
State; tho' it cannot be the fol or principal 
| Motive of any Action, which to our moral 
Senſe appears virtuous *. 


, 


83 1 a—_ 44 


i thus wwe muſt underfland many Places of Plato, Ari- 

ſtotle, Cicero, and others of the Antients, when they ſpeak of 

| « a natural Inſtinct or Diſpoſition in each Being, toward his 
* own Preſervation and higheſt Perfection, as the Spring of 

« Virtue.” *Tis acknowledged by all, that we have ſuch an 
. Inſtinct, which muſt operate very indiſtinctiy at firfl, till we 
= come to. conſider our Conſtitution, and our ſeveral Powers. 
When we do ſo, we find, according to them, the natural Prin- 

ciples of Virtue, or the Quoina} agilai, implanted in us: They 
appear to us the nobleſt Parts of our Nature; ſuch. are our De- 


| fires of Knowledge, our Reliſh for Beauty, eſpecially of the 
Moral Kind, our Sociable Affections. Theſe upon Refetion 
/ we find to be natural Parts of our Conſtitution, and we deſire 


to bring them to Perfection from the firſt- mentioned general 
Inflinet. We muſt not thence conclude, that all our Aﬀettions 
ſpring from Self Love, or are ultimately purſuing private Good. 
Diſintereſted Affections are preſuppo/ed as natural Parts of 
cur Conflitution, and found in it upon Reflection, not raiſed by 
an Act of Choice for ſome private Good, nor ultimately pur- 
| Jung it, (See Cicer. de Finib. Lib. iii. & Lib. v.) This 


% —_ SS 'S 


would be manifeſtly contrary to the moſt expreſs Words of theſe 
| great Men on Friend/hip, Patriotiſm, and other Subjefts. See 
Ariſtotle in the Magn, Moral. & Nicom. en Friend/bip 3 and 


Cicero de Finib. Lib. ii. & Lib. v. 
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— 
Heroiſm in 
all Sta- 


Hons, 


An Inquiry concerning 
FRo the preceding Reaſonings we ſhall 
only draw this one Inference, which ſeems 
the moſt joyful imaginable, even to the 
loweſt Rank of Mankind, vis. That no 
4 external Circumſtances of Fortune, no 
<< involuntary Diſadvantages, can exclude 
c any Mortal from the my? heroick Virtue,” 
For how ſmall ſoever the Moment of pub- 
lick Good be, which any one can accom- 
pliſh, yet if his Abilities are proportionably 
ſmall, the Virtue may be as great as any 
whatſoever. Thus, not only the Prince, 
the Stateſman, the General, are capable of 
true Heroiſm, tho' thefe are the chief Cha- 
racers, whoſe Fame is diftus'd thro' various 
Nations and Ages: but when we find in an 
boneſt Trader, the kind Friend, the faithful 
prudent Adviſer, the charitable and hoſpita- 
ble Neighbour, the tender Huſband, and of- 


Fectionate Parent, the ſedate yet chearful Com- 


judge this Character really as amiable, as | 


panion, the generous Aſſiſtant of Merit, the 
cautious Allayer of Contention and Debate, the 
Promoter of Love and good Underſtanding 
among Acquaintances; it we conſider, that 
theſe were all the good Offices which his 
Station in the World gave him an Opportu- 
nity of performing to Mankind, we mull 


thoſe, whoſe external Splendor dazzles an 
injudicious World into an Opinion, © That 
they are the only Heroes in Virtue,” 


SECT. 
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All Mankind agree in this general 
Foundation of their Approbation 


of moral Actions. The Grounds 
of the different Opinions about 
Marals. N 


} 


K that which we have made the uni- 
verſal Foundation of this moral Senſe, viz. 
BENEVOLENCE, we have obſerv'd already *, 
that when we are aſk'd the Reaſon of our 
Approbation of any Action, we univerſally 
alledge its Uſefulneſs to the Publick, and not 


1 | O ſhew how far Mankind agree in 


This Moral 
Senſe uni- 


verſal. 


to the Actor himſelf. If we are vindicating 


a cenſur d Action, and maintaining it lawful, 
we generally make this one Article of our 
Defence, That it injur'd nobody, or did 
e more Good than Harm.” On the other 


hand, when we blame any Piece of Conduct, 


we ſhew it to be prejudicial to others, be- 
ſides the Actor; or to evidence at leaſt a 
Neglect of their Intereſt, when it was in our 
Power to ſerve them; or when Gratitude, 
natural Affection, or ſome other diſintereſted 
Tye ſhould have rais'd in us a Study of their 


—_— 
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ee above, SeR. iii. Art. 3. Par. 4 


O 2 | Intereſt, 
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Sect. 4. Intereſt. If we ſometimes blame fooliſh 
Conduct in others, without any Reflection 


upon its Tendency to publick Evil, it is ge- 


nerally occaſion'd by our Benevolence, which 
makes us concern'd for the Evils befalling 
others *. We all know how great an Ex- 
tenuation of Crimes it is, to alledge, © That 
< the poor Man does harm to nobody but 
c himſelf;” and how often this turns Ha- 


tred into Pity. And yet we ſhall find, that | 


the greateſt part of the Actions which are 
immediately prejudicial to ourſelves, and are 
often look d upon as innocent toward others, 
do really tend to the publick Detriment, by 
making us incapable of performing the good 
Offices we could otherwiſe have done, and 

rhaps would have been inclin'd to do. 
This is the Caſe of Intemperance and extra- 
vagant Luxury. 


Benevo- II. AnD farther, we may obſerve, that no 
jrrce the Action of any other Perſon was ever approv'd 
of Sons by us, but upon ſome Apprehenſion, well or 
bation. A ill- grounded, of ſome really good moral Qua- 

lity. If we obſerve the Sentiments of Men 


concerning Actions, we ſhall find, that it is 


— 


* B-/ide that moral Approbation or Commendation, aue have 
alſo an immediate natural Reliſh for certain Powers and Abi- 
lities, and the regular Exerciſe of them; and a Diſiike and 


Contempt of a Perſon aubo xvants them, or has not cultivated 


them ; wwhen wwe don't think of any Subſerviency to a publick 
(ood, But this is rather prreeiving à vigorous or a mean 
Chara, than a virtuous o VICIOUS ore, 


2 always 
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| always ſome really amiable and benevolent Ap- Sect. 4. 
: fearance which engages their Approbation 
We may perhaps commit Miſtakes, in judg- 

ing that Actions tend to the publick Good, 

which do not; or be ſo inadvertent, that 

while our Attention is fix'd on ſome partial 

good Effects, we may quite overlook many 

evil Conſequences which counterbalance the 

Good, Our Reaſon may be very deficient in 

its Office, by giving us partial Repreſenta- 

tions of the Tendency of Actions; but it is 

ſtill ſome apparent Species of Benevolence 
which commands our Approbation. And 

this Senſe, like our other Senſes, tho' coun- 
teracted by ſtronger Motives of external Ad- 
vantage, ceaſes not to operate, but makes us 

uneaſy and d:ſſatisfy'd with ourſelves ; even 

as the Senſe of Taſting makes us loath and 

diſlike the nauſeous Potion, which we may 

force ourſelves, from Intereſt, to ſwallow. i 


IT is therefore to no purpoſe to alledge Fa . 1" 
here, That many Actions are really done, fr9%ations. 
* and approv'd, which tend to the univerſal 
* Detriment.” For the ſame way, Actions 
are often perform'd, and in the mean time 
approv'd, which tend to the Hurt of the Ac- 
tar. But as we do not, from the latter, infer 


the Actor to be void of Self-Love, or a Senſe $i 
of Intereſt ; no more ſhould we infer from 2 | 
the former, that ſuch Men are void of a Senſe LH 


of Morals, or a Deſire of publick Good. The 
Matter is plainly this: Men are often mif- 1 
93 taken 


At Inquiry Concerning 


ect. 4. taken in the Tendency of Actions either to 

public, or private Good: Nay, ſometimes | 
violent Palms, while they laſt, will make 

them approve very bad Actions by their Mo- 


ral Senſe, and conceive very pernicious ones 
to the Agent, to be advantageous : But this 
proves only, That ſometimes there may 
be ſome more violent Motive to Action, 
cee than a Senſe of moral Good; or that Men 
« by Paſſion may become blind even to 
their own Iutergſti. 


Bur to prove that Men are void of a 
moral Senſe, we ſhould find ſome Inſtances 
of cruel, malicious Actions, done without 
any Motive of Intereſt, real or apparent; and 
approv'd without any Opinion of Tendency to 
public Good, or flawing from Good-will : We 
muſt find a Country where Murder in cold 
Blood, Tortures, and every thing malicious, 
without any Advantage, is, if not approv'd, 
at leaſt look'd upon with Indiſſerence, and 
raiſes no Aver/ion toward the Actors in the 
unconcern'd Spectators: We muſt find Men 
with whom the Treacherous, Ungrateful, 
Cruel, are in the ſame account with the Ge- 
nerous, Friendly, Faithful, and Humane; and 
who approve the latter, no more than the 
Former, in all Caſes where they are not af- 
tected by the Influence of theſe Diſpoſitions, 
or when the natural Good or Evil befals 


other Perſons. And it may be queſtion'd, 


whether the Univerſe, tho' large . 
| | al 
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: and ſtor'd with no mconſiderable Variety of Se&. 4. 
: Characters, will yield us any Inftance, not w—vw— 


oa of a Nation, but even of a Club, or a. 
ase Perſon, who will think all Actions 
indifferent, but thoſe which regard his own 
Concerns. eee bf N : 


UI. From what has been ſaid, we may Diverfty 


eaſily account for the vaſt Diver/ity of moral 7 Tar 0 
Prinoiples, in various Nations and Ages; ound Ii 
and the Grounds of this Diverſity as princi- er. 0 
pally theſe: be, th | | 1 
1ſt. DirrERENT Opinions of Happineſs, Ram wa- {| 
or natural Good, and of the moſt effectual rims No = 
Means to advance it. Thus in one Coun- —. Fl 
try, where there prevails a courageous Dife neſs. i 
poſition, where Liberty is counted a great 1 
Good, and War an znconfiderable Evil, all _ 


Inſurrections in Defence of Privileges will 
have the Appearance of mara Good to our 
Senſe, becauſe of their appearing benevolent ; 1 
and yet the ſame Senſe of moral Good in Be- 
nevolence, ſhall in another Country, where 
the Spirits of Men are more abjef and timor- 
cus, where Civil War appears the greateſt 
natural Evil, and Liberty no great Purchaſe, 
make the ſame Actions appear odicus. So in 
SPARTA, Where thro Contempt of Wealth 
the Security of Poſſeſſions was not much re- 
garded, but the Thing chiefly deſir'd, as na- 
turally good to the State, was to abound in 
a hardy ſhifting Youth; Theft, if dexte- 

| 94 rouſly 
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, rouſly perform'd, was fo little odious, that 


wy it receiv'd the Countenance of a Law to 


give it Impunity. 


Bur in theſe, and all other Inſtances of 
the like Nature, the Approbation is founded 
on Benevolence, becauſe of ſome real, or a 


parent Tendency to the publick Good. For 


we are not to imagine, that this Senſe ſhould 
give us, without Obſervation, Ideas of com- 
plex Actions, or of their natural Tenden- 
cies to Good or Evil: it only determines us 
to approve Benevolence, whenever it appears 
in any Action, and to hate the contrary. So 
our Senſe of Beauty does not, without Re- 
flection, Inſtruction or Obſervation, give us 
Ideas of the regular Solids, Temples, Cirques, 
and Theatres ; but determines us to approve 
and delight in Uniformity amidſt Variety, 
wherever we obſerve it. Let us read the 
Preambles of any Laws we count unjuſt, or 
the Vindications of any diſputed Practice by 
the Moraliſts, and we ſhall find, no doubt, 


that Men are often miſtaken in computing 


the Exceſs of the natural good or evil Conſe- 
quences of certain Actions; but the Ground 
on which any Action is approv'd, is ſtill 
ſome Tendency to the greater natural Good 
of others, apprehended by thoſe who ap- 


prove it. 


Trav/l;s, Tur ſame Reaſon may remove alſo the 


Kc of 
berbarius 
(4767058, 


Objections againſt the Univer/ahty of this 


Senſs 


Moral Good and Evil. 


Senſe, from ſome Stories of Travellers, con- gect. 4. 
cerning ſtrange Cruelties practis d toward the ws 


Aged, or Children, in certain Countries. If 
ſuch Actions be done in ſuch angry Paſſions, 
they only prove, that other Motives, or 
Springs of Action, may overpower Bene- 
volence in its rongeſt Ties: and if they really 


be univerſally allow'd, look'd upon as inno- 


cent, and vindicated ; it is certainly under 
ſome Appearance of Benevolence ; ſuch as to 
ſecure them from Inſults of Enemies, to a- 
void the Infirmities of Age, which perhaps 
appear greater Evils than Death, or to free 
the vigorous and uſeful Citizens from the 
Charge of maintaining them, or the Trou- 
bles of Attendance upon them. A Love of 
Pleaſure and Eaſe, may in the immediate A- 
gents be ſtronger in ſome Inſtances, than 
Gratitude toward Parents, or natural Affec- 
tion to Children. But that ſuch Nations are 
continu'd, notwithſtanding all the Toil in 
educating their Young, 1s ſtill a ſufficient 
Proof of natural Affection: For I fancy we 
are not to imagine any nice Laws in ſuch 


Places, compelling Parents to a proper Edu- 
cation of ſome certain Number of their Off- 
ſpring. We know very well that an Ap- 


pearance of publick Good was the Ground of 
Laws equally barbarous, enacted by Lycur- 
Gus and SOLON, of killing the Deform'd, or 
Weak, to prevent a burdenſome Croud of 
uſeleſs Citizens, 


 ALATE 
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emu. - A LATE: ingenious Author“ has juſtly ob- 
ſerv'd the Ablurdity of the monſirous Taſte, 

which has poſſeſs'd both the Readers and 

Writers of "Travels. | They are ſparing e- 

nough in Accounts of the natural Actions, 

the Families, Aſſociations, Friendſhips, Clans, 

of the Indians; and as tranſiently do they 

mention their Abhorrence of Treachery a- 

|; 5 themſelves; their Proneneſ5, to mutual 
[ Aid, and to the Defence of their ſeveral 
bl States ;; their Contempt of Death in Defence 
ef their Country, or upon Points of Honour. 
© 'Theſe are but common Stories. No need 
ce to travel to the Indres for what we ſee in 
* Europe every Day.” The Entertainment 
therefore in theſe: ingenious Studies confiſts | 
chiefly in exciting Horror, and making Men MI a 
flare. The ordinary Employment of the | 
Bulk of the Indians in Support of their Wives 
and Offspring, or Relations, has nothing of 
the Prodigious: But a Human Sacrifice, a 
Feaſt upon Enemies Carcaſes, can raiſe an 
Horror and Admiration of the wondrous 
Barbarity of Indians, in Nations no Strangers 
to the Maſſacre' at Paris, the Iriſh Rebel- 
lion, or the Journals of the Tnguifition. Theſe 
they behold with religious Veneration ; but 
the Vidian Sacrifices, flowing from a like ne 
Perverſion of Humanity by Superſtition, raiſe 


— 


Id. Shaftſbury, Vol. i. p. 346, 7, 8, 9, &c. 
| | the 
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the higheſt Abhorrence and Amazement. Seck. 4. 
What is moſt ſurprizing in theſe Studies, i 
the wondrous Credulity of ſome. Gentlemen 
of great Pretenſions in other Matters to Cau- 
tion of Aſſent, for theſe marvellous Memoirs 
of Monks, Friars, Sea-Captains, Pirates; and 
for the Hiſlories, Annals, Chronolgies, re- 
ceiv'd by oral Tradition, or COIN of DHA 


Men have Reaſon given them, to Jadge Uſe of 


Reaſon in 


of the Tendencies of their Actions, that they 1,71. 
may not ſtupidly follow the firſt Appear- 
ance. of publick Good; but it is ſtill ſome Ap» 
pearance of Good which they purſue. And it 
is ſtrange, that Reaſon is — allow d 
to Men, notwithſtanding all the ſtupid ridi- 
culous Opinions receiv'd in many Places; 
and yet abſurd Practices, founded upon thoſe 
very Opinions, ſhall ſeem an Argument a- 
gainſt any moral Senſe, altho the bad Con- 
duct is not owing to any Irregularity in the 
moral Senſe, but to a wrong Judgment or 
Opinion. If putting the Aged to Death, with 
all its. Conſequences, really tends to the 
publick Good, and the leſſer Miſery of the 
Aged, it is, no doubt, juſtifiable; nay, per- 
haps the Aged chooſe it, in Hopes of a fu- 
ture State, Ifa deform'd or weak Race could 
never, by Ingenuity: and Art, make them- 
felves uſeful to Mankind, but ſhould grow. 
an . abſolutely unſupportable Burden; fo as 
to involve a whole State in Miſery, it is 7. 
to put them to Death. This all allow > 
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Narrow 
Fyſtems 
pervert the 
moral 
Senſe, 


An Inquiry concerning 
be juſt, in the Caſe of an over-loaded Boat 
in a Storm. And as for &://ng of their Chil- 
dren, when Parents are ſufficiently ſtock'd, 
it is perhaps practis'd, and allow'd from 
Self-Love ; but I can ſcarce think it paſſes 
for a: good Action any where. If Wood or 
Stone, or Metal be Dir I Es, have Govern- 
ment, and Power, and have been the Au- 
thors of Benefits to us; it is morally amiable 
to praiſe and worſhip them. Or if the true 


Deity be pleas'd with Worſhip before Sa- 


tues, or any other Symbol of ſome more imme- 
diate Preſence or Influence ; Image-Werſhip 
is virtuous, If be delights in Sacrifices, Pe- 
nances, Ceremonies, Cringings; they are all 
laudable. Our Senſe of Virtue generally leads 
us exactly enough according to our Opinions; 
and therefore the abſurd Practices which 
prevail in the World, are much better Argu- 
ments that Men have no Reaſon, than that 
they have no moral Senſe of Beauty in Ac- 
tions. 


IV. Tur next Ground of Diverſity in Sen- 


timents, is the Diverſity of Syſtems, to which 
Men, from fooliſh Opinions, confine their 
Benevolence. We intimated above *, that it 
is regular and beautiful, to have flronger Be- 
nevolence toward the morally good Parts of 
Mankind, who are 2/ u to the Mhole, than 
toward the uſeleſs or pernicious. Now, if 


— 


* See Seck. in. Art, 10. Par. 1. 


Men 
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Men receive a low or baſe Opinion of any gect. 4. 
Body, or Sect of Men; if they imagine them 


bent upon the Deſtruction of the more valu- 
able Parts, or but uſeleſs Burdens of the 
Earth; Benevolence itſelf will lead them to 
neglect the Intereſts of ſuch, and to ſuppreſs 
them. This is the Reaſon why, among Na- 


tions who have high Notions of Virtue, e- 


very Action toward an Enemy may paſs for 
juſt ; why RoMaAns and GR EREs could ap- 
prove of making thoſe they call'd Barbarians, 
Slaves. | 214511 | 


A LATE ingenious Author * juſtly ob- 5.2; r. 
ſerves, © That the various Sechs, Parties, nicious to 
% Factions, Cabals of Mankind in larger So- ** 


« cieties, are all influenc d by a publich Spi- 
« rit: That ſome generous Notions of pub- 
« lick Good, ſome ſtrong friendly Diſpoſi- 
« tions, raiſe them at firſt, and excite Men 


* of the ſame Faclion or Cabal to the moſt 


« diſintereſted mutual Succour and Aid: 
“That all the Contentions of the different 
Factions, and even the fierceſt Wars againſt 
* each other, are influenc'd by a ſociable 
* publick Spirit in a limited Syſtem.” But 
certain it is, that Men are little oblig'd to 
thoſe, who often artfully raiſe and foment 
this Party Spirit; or cantonize them into ſe- 
veral Sects for the Defence of very trifling 


— — 


* Id. Shafiſbary's Eſſay on Wit and Humour, Part in. 


$2. ii. Vol. 1. p. 110. | 
Cauſes. 


— 
—— — 
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Sect. 4; Cauſes. Afſociatons for innocent Commerce, 
— oer ManufaFiures ; Cabals for Defence of Li- 


berty, againſt a Tyrant ; or even lower Clubs 
for Pleaſantry, or Improvement by Converſa- 
tion, are very amiable and good. But when 
Mens Heads are filled with ſome trifling O- 
pinions; when deſigning Men raiſe in their 


Minds ſome unaccountable Notion of Sanc- 


kity and Religion, in Tenets or Practices, 
which neither increaſe our Love to Gop, 
or our own Species; when the ſeveral Fac- 
tions are taught to look upon each other as 
odious, contemptible, profane, becauſe of their 
- different Tenets or Opinions; even when 
theſe Tenets, whether true or falſe, are per- 
haps perfectly uſeleſs to the publick Good; 
when the keeneſt Paſſions are rais'd about 
fach Trifles, and Men begin to hate each 
other for what, of itſelf, has no Evil in it; 
and to love the Zealots of their own Sect for 
what is no way valuable ; nay, even for their 
Fury, Rage, and Malice againſt oppoſite 
Seas; (which is what all Parties commonly 
call Zeal) tis then no Wonder, if our mo- 


ral Senſe be much impair'd, and our natu- 


ral Notions of Good and Evil almoſt loſt, 
when our Admiration, and Love or Contempt, 
and Hatred ate thus perverted from their na- 
tural Objects. 


Ir any Mortals are ſo happy as never to 
have heard of the Party-Tenets of moſt of 
our Sects; or, if they have heard of _ 
| N ve 


| 
; i 
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have either never eſpousd any Sect, or all Sect. 4. 
equally; they bid faireſt for à truly natura i! 
and good Diſpoſition, becauſe ' their 'Tempers It 
have never been ſoured about vain Trifles; +0 

nor have they contracted” any Sallenneſs or Wh 

Rancvur againſt any Part of their own Kind, i 
If any Opinions deſerve to be contended for, i 
they are thoſe which give us lovely Ideas of i 
the DerTY, and of our Felbw-Creatures : | i 
Ifany Opinions deſerve Oppoſition, they are ul 
ſuch as raiſe Scruples in our Minds about the 1 
Goodneſs of PROVIDENCE, or repreſent our il 
Fellow-Creatures as ba/e and ſolſſſb, by inſtil- 1 
ling into us ſome ill- natur d, cunning, ſhrewd pl 

Inſinuations, That our moſt generous Ac- 

tions proceed wholly from ſeſſiſb Views.” 9 
This wiſe Philgſophy of ſome Moderns, after | Mi 
Fy1cuRvs, muſt be fruitful of nothing but Wt! 
Diſcontent, Suſpicion, and Jealouſy; a State | 


infinitely worſe than any little tranſitory In- | UH 
IJ juries, to which we might be expos'd by a bl 
JF good-natur'd Credulity. But Thanks be to 30 
JW the kind AuTwor of our Nature, that in | 4 
ſpite of ſuch Opinions, our Nature itſelf leads 1 
us into Friendſbip, Truft, and mutal Confi- — 
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dence. 
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* 


Were we freely converſant with Robbers, 
who ſhew a moral Senſe in the equal or pro- 
portionable Divijiom of their Prey, and in 
Faith to each other, we ſhould find they 
have their own ſublime moral Ideas of their 
Party, 


« & 


— ce. a 


- * — * 


as generous, courageous, truſty, nay 
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Sect. 4. honeſt too; and that thoſe we call hone/? and 
f wy naiſtrious, are imagin'd by them to be mean- 
1 | Spirited, ſelfiſh, churliſh, or luxurious; on 
whom that Wealth is ill beſtow'd, which 
therefore they would apply to better Utes, 
to maintain gallanter Men, who have a Right 
f to a Living as well as their Neighbours, who 
ö are their profeſs d Enemies. Nay, if we ob- 
ſerve the Diſcourſe of our profeſs'd Debau- 
chees, our moſt diſſolute Rakes, we ſhall find 
their Vices cloath'd, in their Imaginations, 
þ with ſome amiable Dreſs of Liberty, Gene- 
i rofity, juſt Reſentment againſt the Contrivers 
| | of artful Rules to enſlave Men, and rob them 

of their Pleaſures, 


— BY — 


r „ „ ww, fu £A\ 


_ PrRHaAps never any Men purſu'd Vice 
long with Peace of Mind, without ſome ſuch 
deluding Imagination of moral Good*, while 
| they may be ſtill inadvertent to the barbarous 
| and znhuman Conſequences of their Actions: 
The Idea of an 7/-natur'd Villain is too 
BW frightful ever to become familiar to any Mor- 
. | tal. Hence we ſhall find, that the 54ſ % 
| Actions are dreſs'd in ſome tolerable Maſk. 
What others call Avarice, appears to the 
Agent a prudent Care of a Family, or Friends; 
Fraud, artful Conduct; Malice and Revenge, 
a juſt Senſe of Honour, and a Vindication of 
our Right in Poſſeſſions, or Fame; Fire and 


Fe, oO eo = — fo 2, ko 5 
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* See below, Se, vi. Art. 2, Par. 1. 
Sqord, 
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Sword, and Deſolation, among Enemies, a 


2 
Sect. 4. 


juſt thorough Defence of our Country; Perſecu. . 
lion, a Zeal for the Truth, and for the eter- 


nal Happineſs of Men, which Hereticks op- 
poſe. In all theſe Inſtances, Mea generally 


act from a Senſe of Virtue upon falſe Opr- 


nions, and miſtalen Benevolence FR wrong 
or partial Views of public Good, and the 


Means to promote it; or upon very n@rrow 


S1/tems form'd by like fooliſh Opinions. It is 
not a Delight in the Miſery of others, or 
Malice, whach occaſions the horrid Crimes 
which fill our Hiſtories; but generally an 
injudicious, unreaſonable Enthuſiaſm tor ſome 
kind of limited Virtue. 


Infant ſapiens nomen ferat, æquus iniqui, 
Ultre, quam ſatis eft, vIRTUTEM ft petat 


iþfam &. | 


V. Tux laſt Ground of Diverſty which 
occurs, are the falſe Opinions of the Will or 
Laws of the DEIT V. To obey theſe we are 
determin'd from Gratitude, and a Senſe of 
Right imagin'd in the DI, to diſpoſe at 


Pleaſure the Fortunes of his Creatures. This 


is ſo abundantly known to have produc'd 
Follies, Superſtitions, Murders, Devaſtations 
of Kingdoms, from a Senſe of Virtue and 


Duty, that it is needleſs to mention particu- 


— 


8 
—  — 


Hor. Ep. 6. Lib. 1. ver. 1. 
| 5 - 


Falſe Opi- 


nions of” 


the divine 
Laws, 
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lar Inſtances. Only we may obſerve, © That 


all thoſe Folkes, or Barbarities, rather con- 


Objecion 
From In- 
. | 


* firm than deſtroy the Opinion of a moral 
« Senſe; ſince the DeriTyY is believ'd to 


have a Right to diſpoſe of his Creatures 


and Gratitude to him, if he be conceiv'd 


good, muſt move us to Obedience to his 
Will: if he be not conceiv'd good, Self-Love 
may overcome our moral Senſe of the Action 
which we undertake to avoid his Fury. 


As for the Vices which commonly pro- 
ceed from Love of Pleaſure, or any violent 
Paſſion, ſince generally the Agent is ſoon ſen- 
ſible of their Evil, and that ſometimes a- 
midſt the Heat of the Action, they only prove, 
*© That this moral Senſe and Benevolence may 
*© be overcome by the more importunate So- 
* licitations of other Deſires.” 


VI. Bxrorr we leave this Subject, it is 
neceſſary to remove one of the ſtrongeſt Ob- 


jections againſt what has been ſaid ſo often, 


vid. That this Senſe is natural, and inde- 
*© pendent on Cuſtom and Education. The 
Objection is this, That we ſhall find ſome 
c Actions always attended with the ſtrongeſt 
© Abhorrence, even at firſt View, in ſome 
* whole Nations, in which there appears 


* nothing contrary to Benevolence ; and that 


* the ſame Actions ſhall in another Nation 


e be counted innocent, or honourable, Thus 


** Inceſt, among Chriſtians, is _— 
* nk 
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*« firſt Appearance as much as Murder; even Set. 4. 
* by thoſe who do not know or reflect up- 


* 
* 


on any neceſſary Tendency of it to the 
« Detriment of Mankind. Now we gene- 
« rally allow, that what is from Nature in 
„ one Nation, would be fo in all. This 
« Abhorrence therefore cannot be from Na- 
ure, ſince in GREECE, the marrying Half- 
« ſiſters was counted honourable ; and among 
e the Perfan Mac, the marrying of Mo- 
* thers. Say they then, may not all our 
% Approbation or Diſlike of Actions ariſe the 
« fame Way from Cuſom and Education?“ 


Tur Anſwer to this may be eaſily found 


from what is already ſaid. Had we no mo- 
ral Senſe natural to us, we ſhould only look 
upon Inceſt as hurtful to ourſelves, and ſhun 
it, and never diſapprove other znce/tuous Per- 


ſons, more than we do a broken Merchant; 


ſo that ſtill this Abhorrence ſuppoſes a Senſe 


of moral Good. And farther, it is true, that 


many who abhor Inceft do not know, or re- 
flect upon the natural Tendency of ſome ſorts 


of Inceſt to the publick Detriment : but 
wherever it is hated, it is apprehended as 


offenſive to the DRI, and that it expoſes 
the Perſon concern'd to his juſt Vengeance. 
Now it is univerſally acknowledg'd to be the 
groſſeſt Ingratitude and Baſeneſs, in any 
Creature, to counteract the Will of the Dx 1- 
TY, to whom it 1s under ſuch Obligations. 


This then is plainly a moral evil Quality ap- 


F 2 pre- 
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Bet. 4. prehended in Jucgſt, and reducible to the 

general Foundation of Malice, or rather 
Want of Benevolence. Nay farther, where 
this Opinion, That DInce/t is offenſive to 
the DerTy,” prevails, Inceſt muſt have an- 
other direct Contrariety to Benevolence; ſince 
we muſt apprehend the Ince/iuous, as expo- 
ſing an Aſſociate, who ſhould be dear to him 

by the Ties of Nature, to the loweſt State 
of Miſery and Baſeneſs, Infamy and Puniſh- 
ment. But in thoſe Countries where no ſuch 
inion prevails of the DEITIES abhorring 
or prohibiting Jnceſt; if no obvious natural 
Evils attend it, it may be look'd upon as 
innocent. And farther, as Men who have 
the Senſe of Taſting, may, by Company and 
Education, have Prejudices againſt Meats they 
never taſted, as unſavoury; ſo may Men who 
have a moral Senſe, acquire an Opinion by 
implicit Faith of the moral Evil of Actions, 
altho' they do not themſelves diſcern in them 
any Tendency to natural Evil; imagining 
that others do; or, by Education, they may 
have ſome Ideas aſſociated, which raiſe an 
Abhorrence without Reaſon, But without a 
moral Senſe we could receive no Prejudice 
againſt Actions, under any other View than 

as naturally diſadvantagebus to ourſelves. 


„„ VII. Taz Umverſality of this moral Senſe, 
Senſe not and that it is antecedent to Inſiruction, may 
. rom Edu- N . . : f 
| ar from obſerving the Sentiments o! 
falton. 5 a | | „ : - s ol 
Children, upon hearing the Stories with which 

by % 3 5 they 
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they are commonly entertain d as ſoon they Sect. 4. 
underſtand Language. They always paſſio- -. 
nately intereſt themſelves on that ſide where 
Kindneſs and Humanity are found; and deteſt 
the Cruel, the Cyvetous, the Selfiſh, or the 


| Treacherous, How ftron ly do we ſee their 


Paſſions of Foy, Sorrow, Love, and Indigna- 
tion, mov'd by theſe moral Repreſentations, 
even tho' there have been no Pains taken to 
give them Ideas of a Dęi rv, of Laws, of 
a future State, or of the more intricate Ten- 


dency of the univerſal Good to that of each 
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SECT, V. 


A farther 0 on formati on, that we "AY 
practical Diſpoſitions zo Virtue in- 
planted in our Nature; with a ar- 
ther Explication of dy Benevolent 
Inſtincts of various Kinds, with 
the additional Motives of Intereſt, 
VIZ. Honour, Shame and Pity. 


pers of], E have already endeavoured to 


Benewvs- 
lence. 


1 
Afettion. 


prove, That there is a ni ver- 
e ſal Determination to Benevolence in Man- 
« kind, even toward the moſt diſtant Parts 
«IF the Species: But we are not to ima- 
vine, that all benevolent Affections are of one 
Kind, or alike ſtrong. There are nearer 
and ſtronger Kinds of Benevolence, when the 
Objects ſtand in ſome nearer Relations to our- 
ſelves, which have obtain'd diſtin& Names; 
ſuch as natural Affection, Gratitude, Efteem. 


ONE Species of natural Affection, viz, 
that in Parents towards their Children, has 
been conſider d already *; we ſhall only ob- 
ſerve farther, That there is the fame kind of 


„„ —— 


See above, Seck. ii. Art. 9. Par. 2, 3. 


Affection 
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Affection among collateral Relations, tho in Se. 5, 
a weaker Degree ; which is univerſally ob- 
ſervable, where no Oppoſition of Interęſt 
produces contrary Actions, or counterbalan- 

ces the Power of this natural Afection. 


Ws may alſo obſerve, that as to the Af Net fund. 
fettion of Parents, it cannot be entirely found- 4 Me 
ed on Merit and Acquaintance; not only be- —— a 
cauſe it is antecedent to all Acquaintance, — 
which might occaſion Eſteem; but becauſe 

it operates where Acquaintance would pro- 
duce Hatred, even toward Children appre- 
hended to be vicious. And this Affection is 
farther confirm'd to be from NATuRE, be- 
cauſe it is always obſerv'd to deſcend more 
ſtrongly and conſtantly than it aſcends from 
Children to Parents mutually. NaTuRE, 
who ſeems ſometimes frugal in her Opera- 
tions, has ſtrongly determin'd Parents to 

the Care of their Children, becauſe they uni- 
verſally ſtand in abſolute need of Support 
from them; but has left it more to Reflection, 

and a Senſe of Gratitude, to produce Returns 
of Love in Children, toward ſuch tender kind 
Benefactors, who very ſeldom ſtand in ſuch. 
abſolute Need of Support from their Poſteri- 

ty, as their Children did from them. Now, 

did Acguaintance or Merit produce natural 
Aection, we ſurely ſhould find it ſtrongeſt 
in Children, on —— all the Obligations are 
laid by a thouſand good Offices; which yet 
15 quite contrary to Obſervation. Nay, this 


P 4 Principle 
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Sect. 5. Principle ſeems not confin'd to Mankind, but WM 
extends to other Animals, where yet we | 
ſcarcely ever ſuppoſe any Ideas of Merit; 
and is obſery'd to continue in them no lon- 
ger than the Neceſlities of their Young re- 
quire. Nor could it be of any Service to 
the Young that it ſhould, fince when they 
are grown up, they can receive little Beueßt 
from the Love of their Dams. But as it 
1s otherwiſe with rational Agents, ſo their 
Aections are of longer Continuance, even 
during their whole Lives, 


Gratizad, II. Bur nothing will give us a juſter Idea 
of the wiſe Order in which human Nature is 
form'd for uni ver ſal Love, and mutual good 
Offices, than conſidering that firong Attrac- 

tion of Benevolence, which we call Gratitude. 
Every one knows that Beneficence toward 
ourſelves makes a much deeper Impreſſion 
upon us, and raiſes Gratitude, or a ſtronger 
Love toward the Benefattor, than equal Bene- 
ence toward a third Perſon . Now becauſe 
of the great Numbers of Mankind, their 
diſtant Habitations, and the Incapacity of 
any one to be remarkably uſeful to great 
Multitudes ; that our Benevolence might not 
be quite diſtracted with a Maltiplicity of 
Objects, whoſe equal Virtues would equally 
recommend them to our Regard ; or become 


Fi = - ee 5A (Io „ ww 
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* See above, Sed. ii. . 6- Par. 3. 


uſeleſs, 
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uſeleſs, by being equally extended to Mul- Sect. 5. 

titudes, Whoſe Intereſts we could not unde 

ſtand, nor be capable of promoting, having 

no Intercourſe of Offices with them; Na- 

TURE has fo well ordered it, that as our At- 

tention is more raiſed by thoſe good Offices 

which are done to ourſelves or our Friends, 

ſo they cauſe a ſtronger Senſe of Approbation 

in us, and produce a ſtronger Benevolence 

toward the Authors of them. This we call 

Gratitude. And thus a Foundation is laid for 
ul Aſſociations in all kinds of N and 

art Friendfoips. 51 


B v this Conflituri on al the Ben altar i is 
more encourag'd in his Beneficence, and bet- 
ter ſecur'd of an Increaſe of Happineſs by 
grateful Returns *, than if his Virtue were 
only to be honour'd by the colder general Sen- 
timents of Perſons unconcern'd, who could 
not know his Neceſſities, nor how to be pro- 
fitable to him; eſpecially, when they would 
all be equally determin'd to love innumerable 
Multitudes, whoſe equal Virtues would have 
the fame Pretenſions to their Love. | 


Tur univerſal Benevolener toward all 
Men, we may compare to that Principle of 
Gravitation, which perhaps extends to all 


Bodies in the Univerſe; but increaſes as the 


—— 


ent 


* See above, Sec. iii. Art. 2. Par. 2. 
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Sect. g. Diſtance is diminiſh'd, and is fronge/? when 
wa Bodies come to touch each other. Now this 


Increaſe, upon nearer Approach, is as neceſ- 
fary as that there ſhould be any Attraction 
at all. For a general Attraction, equal in all 
Diſtances, would by the Contrariety of ſuch 
Multitudes of equal Forces, put an End to 
all Regularity of Motion, and perhaps ſtop it 
altogether. Beſide this general Attraction, the 
Learned in theſe Subjects ſhew us a great 
many other Attractions among ſeveral Sorts 
of Bodies, anſwering to ſome particular Sorts 
of Paſſions, from ſome ſpecial Cauſes. And 
that Attraction or Force by which the Parts 
of each Body cohere, may repreſent the 
Self-Love of each Individual. 


THESE different Sorts of Love to Perſons 
according to their nearer Approaches to ur- 
ſelves by their Benefits, is obſervable in the 
high Degree of Love, which Heroes and 
Lawgivers univerſally obtain in their own 
Countries, above what they find abroad, even 
among thoſe who are not inſenſible of their 
Virtues; and in all the ſtrong Ties of Friend- 
ſhip, Acquaintance, Neighbourhood, Partner- 
ſhip ; which are exceedingly neceſſary to the 
Order and Happineſs of Human Society. 


III. From confidering that natural Gra- 
tiftude, and Love toward our Benefactors, 
which was already ſhewn to be di/intere/t- 

ed; 
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ed*; we are eaſily led to conſider another De- Sect. 5. 
termination of our Minds, equally natural with wy 
the former, which is to deſire and delight in 

the good Opinion and Love of others, even 

when we expect no other Advantage from 

them, except what flows from his Con/titu- 

tion, whereby Honouk is made an immedi- 

ate Good, This Deſire of Honour I would 

call AMBITION, had not Catom join'd ſome 

evil Ideas to that Word, making it denote 

ſuch a violent Deſire of Honour, and of Power 

alſo, as will make us ſtop at no baſe Means 

to obtain them. On the other hand, we are 

by NATURE ſubjected to a grievous Senſa- 

tion of Miſery, from the unfavourable Opini- 

ons of others concerning us, even when we 

dread no other Evil from them. This we 

call SHAME; which in the ſame manner is 
conſtituted an immediate Evil, as we ſaid 

Honour was an immediate Good, 2 


Now, were there no moral Senſe, or had 
we no other Idea of Actions but as advan- 
tageous or hurtful, I ſee no Reaſon why we 
ſhould be delighted with Honour, or ſubject- 
ed to the Uneaſineſs of Shame; or how it 
could ever happen, that a Man, who is ſe- 
cure from Puniſhment for any Action, ſhould 
ever be uneaſy at its being known to all the 
World. The World may have any Opinion 
of him as pernicious to his Neighbours; but 


1 


gee above, Se, ii. Art. 6. 
what 
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dect. 5. what ſubjects his Eaſe to this Opinion of 
t the World? Why, perhaps, he ſhall not be 

ſo much truſted henceforward in Buſineſs, 
and fo ſuffer Loſs. If this be the only Rea. 
ſon of Shame, and it has no immediate Evi! 
or Pain in it, diſtinct from Fear of Loſs, 
then, where-ever we expoſe ourſelves to Loſs, 
we ſhould be 4a/ham'd, and endeavour to 
conceal the Action: and yet it is quite 
otherwiſe. | 


. A MERCnaNT, for Inſtance, leſt it 
ſhould impair his Credit, conceals a $/1p- 
wreck, or a very bad Market, which he has 
ſent his Goods to. But is this the fame with 
the Paſſion of SAME? Has he that An- 
guiſh, that Dejection of Mind, and Self-con- 
demmation, which one ſhall have whoſe 
Treachery is detected? Nay, how will Men 
ſometimes glory in their Loſſes, when in a 
Cauſe imagin'd morally good, tho' they really 

| weaken their Credit in the Merchant's Senſe; 
that is, the Opinion of their Wealth, or Fit- | 
neſs for Buſineſs? Was any Man ever aſham'd 
of impoveriſning himſelf to ſerve his Coun- 
try, or his Friend? 


The Fom- TV. Tat Opinions of our Country are by 
ere! „ ſome made the firſt Standard of Virtue. 
/be Opinz. They alledge, That by comparing Actions 
ons of our c to them, we firſt diſtinguiſh between mo- 
count. ce ral Good and Evil: And then, ſay they, 


% AMBITION, or the Love of HonoUR, is 
1 &« our 
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i « our chief Motive.” But what is Honour? Sect. 5. 
© it is not the being univerſally known, no I 
: matter how. A covetous Man is not honour'd j! 
Þ by being univerſally known as covetous z nor I! 
/ WM wet, felfifſh, or luxurious Man, when he is i 
0 known to beſo: Much leſs can a treacherons, l 
» WH cruel or ungrateful Man, be ſaid to be Bo- [ 
> WH mur'd for his being known as ſuch, A Poſ- = 
© i ture-mafter, a - Fire-eater, or Practiſer of Fl 

Leger-de-main, is not honour'd for theſe pub- | 
lick Shews, unleſs we conſider him as a Per- = 
G fon capable of giving the Pleaſures of Ad- 


N 
4 miration and Surprize to Multitudes. Ho- | 
« our then is the Opinion of others concerning -- I 
ar morally good Actions, or Abihties pre- ; 

: fum'd to FA apply d that way; for Abilities 

" WM conſtantly apply'd to other Purpoſes, procure 

g the greateſt Infamy. Now it is certain, that 

. Ambition, or Love of Honour, is really ſelfiſh ; 

| but then this Determination to love Honour, 

; preſuppoſes a Senſe of moral Virtue, both in 

, the Perſons who confer the Honour, and in 

/ him who purſues it. 535 


AnD let it be obſerv'd, that if we knew 
an Agent had no other Motive of Action 
than Ambition, we ſhould apprehend no Vir- 
/ tue even in his moſt uſeful Actions, fince 
they flow'd not from any Love to others, or 


s Dejire to their Happineſs. When Honour 
| is thus conſtituted by NATURE pleaſant to 
« us, it may be an additional Motive to Virtue, 


4 | | a% 
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as, we ſaid above *, the Pleaſure ariſing from 


WY Refleftion on our Benevolence was: but the 


Opinions 


flow from 
the Moral 


Senſe. 


Perſons whom we imagine perfectiy virtuous, 
acts immediately from the Love of others; 
however theſe refined Intereſts may be joint 
Moti ves to him to ſet about ſuch a Courſe of 


Actions, or to cultivate every kind Inclina- 


tion, and to deſpiſe every contrary Intereſt, 
as giving a ſmaller Happineſs than Reflection 
on his own Virtue, and Conſciouſneſs of the 
Eſteem of others. 


- SHAME 1s in the ſame manner conſtitut- 
ed an immediate Evil, and influences us the 
ſame way to abſtain from moral Evil : not 
that any Action or Omiſſion would appear 
virtuous, where the fole Motive was Fear of 
Shame. 


V. Bur to inquire farther, how far the 
Opinions of our Company can raiſe a Senſe 
of moral Good or Evil: If any Opinion be 
univerſal in any Country, Men of little Re- 
flection will probably embrace it. If an Ac- 


tion be believ'd to be advantageous to the 


Agent, we may be led to believe ſo too, and 
then Self- Love may make us undertake it; 


or may, the ſame way, make us ſhun an 


Action reputed pernicicus to the Agent, If an 


— 


See 8ee. ili, Art. 15. Par. 2. 


r Aion 
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Action paſs for advantageous to the Pub- geq 5. 


lick, we may believe ſo too; and what next I Henne 
If we have no d:/interefled Benevolence, what 
ſhall move us to undertake it? Why, we 
« love Honour; and to obtain this Pleaſure, 
« we will undertake the Action from Se. 
« Intereſt.” Now, is Honour only the Opi- 
nion of our Country, that an Action 1s ad- 
vantageous to the Publick? No: we ſee no 
Honour paid to the uſeful Treachery of an 
Enemy, whom we have brib'd to our Side, 
to caſual undeſign'd Services, or to the moſt 
uſeful Effects of Compulſion on Cowards ; and 
yet we ſee Honour paid to unſucceſsful At- 
tempts to ſerve the Publick from ſincere Love 
to it. Honour then preſuppoſes a Senſe of 
ſomething amiable beſides Advantage, viz. 
a Senſe of Excellence in a publick Spirit; and 
therefore the jir/# Senſe of moral Good mult 
be antecedent to Honour ; for Honour is 
founded upon it. The Company we keep 
may lead us, without examining, to believe 
that certain Actions tend to the publicł Good; 
but that our Company Honours ſuch Actions, 
and loves the Agent, muſt flow from a Senſe 
of ſome Excellence in this Love of the Pub- 
lick, and ſerving its Intereſts. 


« We therefore, ſay they again, pretend 


W 
— 


* THIS ſhould be conſidered by thoſe who talk much of 
Praiſe, high Opinion, or Value, Eſteem, Glory, as Things 
much d:fired ; while yet they all;w no moral Senſe. 
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SeR, 5. © to /ove the Publick, altho' we only defire 
e the Pleaſure. of Honour ;. and we will ap- 
« plaudall who ſeem to act in that manner, 
t either that we may reap Advantage from 
« their Actions, or that others may believe 
« we really love the Publick.” But ſhall any 
Man ever be heartily approved and admired, 
, when we know that Self-Love is the only : 
Spring of his Actions? No: that is impoſſi- 
ble. Or, ſhall we ever really admire Men 
who appear to love the Publich, without a 
moral Senſe? No; we ſhould diſtruſt all Pre- 
tenders to ſuch a Temper, and hate theſe 
' Pretenders to publick Love, we ſhould hate 
them as Hypocrites, and our Rivals in Fame. 
Now this is all which could be effected by 
the Opinions of our Country, even ſuppoſ- 
ing they had a moral Senſe, provided we 
had none ourſelves : They never could make 
us admire Virtue, or virtuous Characters in 
others ; but could only give us Opinions of 
Advantage or Diſaduantage in Actions, ac- 
cording as they tended to procure to us the 

Pleaſures of Honour, or the Pain of Shame. 


e. 
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Bur if we ſuppoſe that Men have, by 
NaTuRE, a moral Senſe of Goodneſs in Ac- | 
tions ; and that they are capable of d:/intere/i- ] 
ed Love; all is eaſy. The Opinions of our WE |} 
Company may make us raſhly conclude, that 
certain Actions tend to the univerſal Detri- | 
ment, and are morally evil, when perhaps 


they are not ſo; and then our Senſe may de- 
termine 
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termine us to have an Averſion to them, and Sect. 6 
their Authors; 0 or we may, the ſame way,. 
be led into implicit Prejudices in favour of 
Actions as good; and then our Deſire of Ho- 

nur may co-operate with Benevolence, to 

move us to ſuch Actions. But, had we no 


| Senſe of moral Qualities in Actions, nor any 
Conceptions of them, except as advantageous 


or hurtful, we never could have honour'd or 
leb Agents for publick Love, or had any Re- 
gard to their Actions, farther than they af- 
feed ourſelves: in particular. We might 


have form'd the metaphyſical Idea of prblick 


Good, but we had never deſir'd it, farther 


than it tended to our own private Intereſt, 


without a Principle of Benevolence; nor ad- 
mir'd and lov'd thoſe: who are ſtudions of 
it, without a moral Senſe. So far is Virtue 


from being (in the Language of a late“ 


Author) the Offspring of Flattery, begot upon 
Pride 5 r of 2 Y the bad Meanings of 
that Word, is the ſpurious Brood of Ignorance 
by our 'moral S enſe, and Flattery only an En- 
gine, which the Cunning may uſe to turn this 
moral Senſe in others, to the Purpeſes of Self- 
Love in the Flatterer. 


Vi. To explain what has been faid of the Moral 


AN of Honour : Suppoſe a STATE or 1 ee 


PRIxcE, ——_ ihe Money which is / Honour. 
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1 Author of the Fable of the 3 F-a: 35 2d. Ed. 
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| bee. 5. drawn out of England by Italian Mu ſcian, 
— ſhould decree Honours, Statnes, Titles, for 


great Muſicians : This would certainly ex- 
cite all who had Hopes of Succeſs, to the 
Study of Mufick ; and all Men would look 
upon the good Performers as uſeful Subjects, 
as well as very entertaining. But would this 
give all Men a good Ear, or _— them de- 
light in Harmony ? Or coud it & 

really love a Muſſcian, who ſtudy'd nothing 
but his own Gain, in the ſame Manner we 


do a Patriot, or a generous Friend? I doubt, 
not. And yet Friendſbip, without the Afſi- 


ſtance of Statues, or Honours, can make 
Perſons appear exceedingly amiable. 


Lr us take another Inſtance : Suppoſe 
Statues and triumphal Arches were decreed, 
as well as a /arge Sum of Money, to the Diſ- 
coverer of the Longitude, or any other uſe- 
ful Invention in Mathematicks : This would 
raiſe an univerſal Deſire of ſuch Knowledge 
from Se, Love; but would Men therefore 


love a Mathematician, as they do a virtuous 


Man? Would a Mathematician love every 
Perſon who had attain'd Perfection in that 
Knowledge, where-ever he obſerv'd it, altho' 
he knew that it was not accompany'd with 
any Love to Mankind, or Study of their 
Good, but with DEnature, Pride, Covetouſ- 
neſs? In ſhort, let us honour other Qualities 
by external Shew as much as we pleaſe; if 
we do not diſcern a benevolent Intention in the 

8 N Application, 


er make us 
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Application, or preſume upon it, we may Set. 5. 
look upon theſe Qualities as uſeful, enrich- . 
ing, or otherwiſe advantageous to any one 
who is poſſeſs d of them; but they ſhall ne- 
yer meet with thoſe endearing Sentitnents 
of Eleem and Love, which our Nature de- 
termines us to appropriate to Benevolence or 
Virtue. 


Love of Honour, and Averſion to Shame, 
may often move us to do Actions, for which 
others profeſs to honour us, even tho' we 
re no Good in them ourſelves: And Cam- 
france with the Inclinations of others, as it 
evidences Humanity, may procure ſome 
Love to the Agent, from Spectators who ſee 
no moral Good in the Action itſelf. But 
without ſome Senſe of Good in the Actions, 
Men ſhall never be fond of ſuch Actions in 
dolitude, nor ever love any one for Perfec- 
tion in them, or for practiſing them in Soli- 
tude ; and much leſs ſhall they be diſſatiſ- 
1'd with themſelves, when they act other- 
wiſe in Solitude, Now this is the Cafe with 
us, as to Virtue; and therefore we muſt 
have, by NATURE, a moral Senſe of it 
antecedent to Honour. | 


Tuts will ſhew us with what Judgment 
a late * RU ny the e 8 of 
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* See the Fable of the Bees, Page 38. 3d. Ed. 
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An Inquiry concerning 


nt 5. our Ideas of Virtue, and Approbation of it, 
eo the manner of regulating the 1 


Folſe 


Honowr. 


of aukw ard Children by Commendation. It 


ſhall appear hereafter *, that our Approba- 


tion of ſome Geſtures, and what we call De- | 
cency in Motion, depends upon ſome mcral | 
Ideas in People of advanced Years, But be- | 


fore Children come to obſerve this Relation, 
it is only good Nature, an Inclination to 
pleaſe, and Love of Pra: ſe, Which makes 


them endeavour to behave as they are de- 


fir'd ; and not any Perception of Excellence 


in this Behaviour. Hence they are not ſoli- 


citous about Geſtures when alone, unlcl; 


with a View to pleaſe when they return to 
Company; nor do they ever love or approve 
others for any Perfection of this Kind, but 


rather envy or hate them ; till they either 
diſcern the Connexion between Geſtures and 
moral Dualities ; or reflect on the good Na- 
ture, which is evidenc'd by ſuch a Compli- 
ance. with the Deſire of the LOpany- 


VII Tur conſidering Honour in the man- 


ner above explain'd may ſhew us the Reaſon, 


why Men are often gm d for things which 
are not viticus, and borour'd for what is not 
virtuduss. For, if any Action only appears 
viticus to any Perſons or Company, altho it 
be not ſo, y will have a bad Idea of the 


— 


® Sce Sed. vi. Art. 4. 


£ gent ; 
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Agent; and then he may be aſham'd, or Sect. * 
ſuffer Uneaſineſs, in being thought merally — 


cuil. The ſame way, thoſe who look upon 
an Action as morally good, will honour the 
Agent; and he may be pleas'd with the Ho- 
nour, altho' he does not himſelf perceive 
any moral Good | in what has procur'd it. 


Ac Alx, we ſhall be aſham'd of every Moral Is. 


Evidence of moral Incapacity, or Want of 


cafacity, 
Mer of 


Ability; and with good Ground, when this Shame. 


Want is occaſion'd by our own Negligence. 
Nay farther, if any Circumſtance be look'd 
upon as ind cent in any Country, enſeve to 
others, or deform'd; we ſhall, out of our 
Deſire of the good Opinions of others, be 


oſham'd to be touhd in ſuch Circumſtances, 
even when we are ſenſible that this Inde- 


cency or Offence is not founded on Nature, 
but is merely the Effect of Cuſtom. Thus 


being obſerv'd in thoſe Functions of Nature 


which are counted indecent and offenſive, will 
make us eaſy, altho' we are ſenſible that 
they really do not argue any Vice or Weakneſs. 
But on the contrary, ſince moral Abilities of 


any kind, upon the general Preſumption of 


a good Application, and of having been 
acquired by Virtue, procure the Eſteem of 
others, we ſhall value ourſelves upon them, 

or grow proud of them, and be aſham'd of 
any Diſcovery of our Want of ſuch Abilities. 
This is the Reaſon that Wealth and Power, 

the great Engines of Virtus, when prefum' d 
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Sect. 5. to be intended for hene volent Purpoſes, either 
toward our Friends or our Country, procure 


Self Anefs 
ſpameful. 


Honour from others, and are apt to beget 
Pride in the Peſſeſſor ; which, as it is a ge- 
neral Paſſion, which may be either good or 
evil, according as it is grounded, we may 
deſcribe to be the . Fay which ariſes from the 
real or imagin'd Poſſeſſion of Honour, or Claim 
to it. The ſame are the Effects of Know- 
ledge, Sagacity, Strength; and hence it is 
that Men are apt to boaſt of them. 


BuT, whenever it appears that Men have 


only their private Advantage in View, in the 
Application of theſe Abilities, or natural Ad- 


vantages, the Honour ceaſes, and we ſtudy 
to conceal them, or at leaſt are not fond of 
diſplaying them; and much more, when there 
is any Suſpicion of an zul natur d Applica- 
tion. Thus ſome Mzſers are aſham'd of 
their Yealth, and ſtudy to conceal it; as the 
Malicious or Selfiſh do their Power : Nay, 
this 1s very often done, where there 1s no 
poſitive evil Intention ; becauſe the diminiſh- 


ing their Abilities, increaſes the moral Good, 


of any little kind Action, which they can 
find in their Hearts to perform. 


IN ſhort, we always ſee Actions which 


f.9w from publick Love, accompany'd with 
generous Boldneſs and Openneſs; and not 


only nialicious, but even ſelſiſb ones, the mat- 


ter of Shame and Confuſion ; and that _ 
: | ſtudy 
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ſtudy to conceal them. The Love of private Sec. 5. 
Phaſure is the ordinary Occaſion of Vice; wr 
and when Men have got any lively Notions 
of Virtue, they generally begin to be aſham'd 
r of every thing which betrays Seſſiſoneſs, even 
/ in Inſtances where it is innocent. We are 
f 
z 


apt to imagine, that others obſerving us in 
ſuch Purſuits, form mean Opinions of us, as 
ö too much ſet on private Pleaſure; and hence 
s ve ſhall find ſuch Enjoyments, in moſt po- 
lite Nations, conceal'd from thoſe who do 
not partake with us, Such are venereal Plea- 
ſures between Perſons marry'd, and even eat- 
ing and drinking alone, any nicer ſorts of 
Meats or Drinks: whereas a hoſpitable Table 
; is rather matter of boaſting ; and ſo are all 
other kind generous Offices between marry'd 
Perſons, where there is no Suſpicion of Self- 
Love in the Agent; but he is imagin'd as 
| ating from Love to his Aſſociate. This, 
| ſtrengthens the natural Modeity in civiliz'd 
Nations, as Habits and Education improve 
| it; ſo that we are now aſham'd of many 
things, upon ſome confus'd implicit Opini- 
ons of moral Evil, tho' we know not upon 
what account, . 


% & % 


HERE too We may ſee the Reaſon, why Honour 
we are not aſham'd of any of the Methods % 
of Grandeur, or High-Living. There is ſuch 7. . 

a Mixture of moral Ideas, of Benevolence, of ciation. of 
Abilities kindly employ'd ; ſo many Depen- = 
dants /upperted, ſo many Friends entertain d. 


Q4 Alſeſted, 
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Set. 53. 4% ted, proteFed; ſuch a Capacity imagin'd 
for great and amiable Actions, that we are 


never aſham'd, but rather boaſt of ſuch 
things, We never affect Obſcurity or Con- 
cealment, but rather deſire that our State 
and Magnificence ſho1ld be known. Were 
it not for this Conjunction of moral Ideas, no 
Mortal could bear the Drugery of State, or 
abſtain from laughing at thoſe who did. 
Could any Man be pleas'd with a Company 
of Statues ſurrounding his Table, fo artfully 
contriv'd as to conſume his various Courſes, 
and inſpir'd by ſome Servant, like ſo many 
Pappets, to give the uſual trifing Returns in 
Praiſe of their Fare; Or with fo many Ma- 


chines to perform the Criges and Whiſpers 


of a Levee - 


THE Shame we ſuffer from the Meanneſs 
of Drei, Table, Fquipage, is entirely owing 
to the ſame Reaſon. This Meanneſs is often 
imagin'd to argue Avarice, Meannefs of Spi- 
rit, Want of Capacity, or Conduct in Tite, 
of Irduftry, or moral Abilities of one kind 
or other. To confirm this, let us obſerve 
that Men will glory in the Meanneſs of their 
Fair, when it was occaſion'd by a good Ac- 
tion. How many would be aſham' 'd to be 
ſurpriz'd at a Dinner of cold Meat, who will 
boaſt of their having fed upon Dogs and 


Horſes at the Siege of Derry? And they 


will all tell you, that they were not, nor are 
aſham'd of it. 
3 THis 
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Tuts ordinary Connexion in our Imagi = 


nation, between external Grandeur, Regula- 
rity in. Dreſs, Equipage, Retinue, Badges of 


Honour, and ſome moral Abilities greater than 
ordinary, 1s perhaps of more Conſequence in 
the World than ſome recluſe Philgſophers ap- 
prehend, who pique themſelves upon deſpi- 
fing theſe external Shews, This may poſ- 
fibly be a great, if not the only Cauſe of 
what ſome count miraculous, viz, That civil 
Governors of no greater Capacity than their 
Neighbours, by Sin inexpreſſible Aue and 
Authcrity, quell the Spirits of the Vulgar, and 
keep them in Subjection by ſuch ſmall Guards, 
as might eaſily be conquer'd by thoſe Aſſo- 
ciations of the Diſaſfected, or Fadlions of any 


State ; who are daring enough among their 


Equals, and ſhew a ſufficient Contempt of 


Death for undertaking fuch an Enterprize, 


Hexnce alſo we may diſcover the Reaſon, 
why the gratifying our ſuperior Senſes of 
Beauty and Harmony, or the Enjoyment of 
the Pleaſure of Knowledge, never occaſions 
any Shame or Confuſion, tho' our Enjoyment 


were known to all the World. The Objects 


which furniſh this Pleaſure, are of ſuch a 


Nature, as to afford the ſame Delights to 


Multitudes; nor is there any thing in the 
Enjoyment of them by one which excludes 
any Mortal from a like Enjoyment. So that, 
altho' we purſue theſe Enjoyments from Self- 

ove, 
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Sect. 5. Love, yet, ſince our Enjoyment cannot be 
w—— prejudicial. to others, no Man is imagin'd 


any way inbumanly Selfiſh, from the fulleſt 
Enjoyment of them which is poſſible. The 
ſame Regularity or Harmony which delights 
me, may at the ſame time delight Multi- 
tudes; the ſame Theorem ſhall be equally 
ſruitful of Pleaſure, when it has entertain'd 
Thouſands, Men therefore are not aſham'd 
of ſuch Purſuits, ſince they never, of them- 
ſelves, ſeduce us into any thing malicious, 
envious, Or ill-natur'd ; nor does any one a 

prehend another 700 Se/ſb, from his purſuing 
Objects of unexhauſted univerſal Pleaſure®, 


Tunis View of Honour and Shame may 
alſo let us ſee the Reaſon, why moſt Men 


are uneaſy at being prais d, when they them- 
ſelves are preſent. Every one is delighted 


with the Eſteem of others, and muſt enjoy 


great Pleaſure when he hears himſelf com- 


mended ; but we are unwilling others ſhould 


obſerve our Enjoyment of this Pleaſure, 


which is really Selfi/þ; or that they ſhould 
imagine us fond of it, or influenc'd by Hopes 
of it in our good Actions: and therefore we 
_ Chooſe Secrecy for the Enjoyment of it, as 
we do with reſpect to other Pleaſures, in 
which others do not ſhare with us. 


| wu 


®* See another Reaſon of this, perhaps more probably 
trac, in the E/ay on the Paſſions, p. ©. 
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VIII. Lx us next DP another De- 
termination of our Mind, which ſtrongly 
proves Benevolence to be natural to us, and 
that is COMPASSION ; by which we are diſ- 
pos'd to ſtudy the Intereſt of others, with- 
out any Views of private Advantage, This 
needs little Illuſtration, Every Mortal is 
made uneaſy by any grievous Miſery he ſees 
another involv'd in, unleſs the Perſon be 

imagin'd morally evil in a moral Senſe : Nay, 
it is almoſt impoſſible for us to be unmov'd, 
even in that Caſe. Advantage may make us 
do a cruel Action, or may overcome Pty ; 
but it ſcarce ever extinguiſhes it. A ſudden 
Paſſion of Hatred or Anger may repreſent a 
Perſon as abſolutely evil, and fo extinguiſh 
Pity ; but when the Paſſion is over, it often 
returns. Another diſintereſted View may 
even in cold Blood overcome Pty ; ſuch as 
Love to our Country, or Zeal for Religion. 
Perſecution is generally occafion'd by Love 
of Virtue, and a Defire of the eternal Hap- 

pineſs of Mankind, altho' our Folly makes us 

hooks abſurd Means to promote it; and is 
often accompanyd with Pity enough to 
make the Perſecutor uneaſy, in what, for 
prepollent Reaſons, he chooſes ; unleſs his 
Opinion leads him to look upon the Heretick 
as abſelutely and intirely evil. 


We may here obſerve, how wonderfully 


the Conſtitution of human Nature is adapted 
to 
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a Motive 
to Virtue. 
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Sect. 5. to move Compaſſion. Our Miſery or Diſtreſs 
—— immediately appears in our Countenance, if 
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we do not ſtudy. to prevent it, and propa- 
gates ſome Pain to all Spectators; who, 


| from Obſervation, univerſally underſtand the 


Meaning of thoſe diſmal Airs. We mecha- 
nichally ſend forth Shrieks and Groans upon | 
any ſurprizing Apprehenſion of Evil; fo 
that no Regard to Decency can ſometimes 
reftrain them. This is the Voice of Na- 
TURE, underſtood by all Nations, by which 
all who are preſent. are rous'd to our Aſſiſt- 
ance, and ſometimes our injurious Enemy 
is made to relent. 


We obſerv'd above *, that we are not im- 


mediately excited by Compaſſion to defire the 


Removal of our own Pain: we think it juſt 


to be ſo affected upon the Occaſion, and diſ- 


like thoſe who are not ſo. But we are ex- 


cited directly to deſire the Relief of the Mi- 


ſerable; without any Imagination, that this 


Relief is a private Good to ourſelves: And if 
we ſee this impoſſible, we may by Reflection 


diſcern it to be vain for us to indulge our 


Compaſſion any farther ; and then Self-Love 


prompts us to retire from the Object which 


occaſions our Pain, and to:endeavour to di- 
vert our Thoughts. But where there is no 
ſuch Reflection, People are hurry'd by a na- 


— 


— 


+» See Set. ii. Art. 8. Par. 2. 
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they can give no Reaſon for it; as in the In- 
ſtance of publick Executions. == 


Tuts ſame Principle leads Men to Trage- 


dies; only we are to obſerve, that another 


ſtrong Reaſon of this is the moral Beauty of 


the Characters and Acliens, which we love 
to behold. For I doubt, whether any Audi- 
ence would be pleas'd to fee fictitious Scenes 
of Miſery, if they were kept Strangers to the 
moral Qualities of the Sufferers, or their (Ca- 
rafters and AfJions. As in ſuch a Caſe, 
there would be no Beauty to raiſe Deſire of 
ſeeing ſuch Repreſentations, I fancy we would 
not expoſe ourſelves to Pain alone, from Mi- 
ſery which we knew to be fictitious. 


IT was the ſame Cauſe which crouded the 


Roman Theatres to ſee Gladiators. There 
the People had frequent Inſtances of great 
Courage, and Contempt of Death, two great 
moral Abilities, if not Virtues, Hence C1- 
cERO looks upon them as great Inſtructions 
in Fortitude. The Antagoniſt Gladiator bore 
all the Blame of the Cruelty committed, a- 
mong People of little Reflection; and the 
courageous and artful one, ' really obtain'd a 
Reputation of Virtue, and Favour among the 
Spectators, and was vindicated by the Neceſ- 
ſity of Self-defence. In the mean time they 
were inadvertent to this, that their crouding 
to 


tural kind Inſtinct, to ſee Objects of Compaſi Set. 5- 
fon, and expoſe themſelves to this Pain, when =—w— 
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. 6. to ſuch Sights, and favouring the Perſons 


== who preſented them with ſuch Spectacles of 


Courage, and with Opportunitics of follow- 
ing their natural Inſtinct to Compaſſion, was 
the true Occaſion of all the real Diſtreſs, or 
Aſſaults which they were forty for, 


War Sentiments can we imagine a Can- 
didate would have rais'd of himſelf, had he 

reſented his Countrymen only with Scenes 
of Miſery; had he drain'd Heſpitals and In- 
firmaries of all their pityable Inhabitants, or 
had he bound fo many Slaves, and without 
any Reſiſtance, butcher'd them with his own 
Hands? I ſhould very much queſtion the 
Succeſs of his Election, (however Compaſſion 
or Curioity might cauſe his Shews ſtill to be 
frequented) if his Autagoniſt choſe a Diver- 
ſion apparently more virtucus, or with a 
Mixture of Scenes of Virtue. Some have 
alledged, That however the Sight of ano- 
„ ther s Miſery ſome way or other gives us 
„Pain, yet the very feeling of Compaſſion 
eis alſo attended with Pleaſure : This Plea- 
© ſure is ſuperior to the Pain of Sympathy, 
and hence we deſire to raiſe Compaſſion in 
* ourſelves, and incline to indulge it.” Were 
this truly the Caſe, the Continuation of the 
_ Suffering would be the natural Deſire of the 
Compaſſionate, in order to continute this 
State, not of pure Pleaſure indeed, but of 


Pleaſure ſuperior to all Pains, 


How 
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How independent this Diſpoſition to 
Compaſſion is on Cuſtom, Education, or In- 
ruction, will appear from the Prevalence of 
it in Women and 

fluenc'd by theſe. That Children delight in 
ſome Actions which are cruel and torment- 
ing to Animals which they have in their 
Power, flows not from Malice, or want of 
Compaſſion, but from their Ignorance of thoſe 
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— — 
Compaſſion 


natural. 


Children, who are leſs in- 


Signs of Pain which many Creatures make; 


together with a Curioſty to ſee the various 
Contortions of their Bodies. For when they 
are more acquainted with theſe Creatures, or 


come by any means to know their Sufferings, 


their Compaſſion often becomes too ſtrong for 
their Reaſon; as it generally does in behold- 
ing Executions, where as foon as they obſerve 
the Evidences of Diſtreſs, or Pain in the Ma- 
2 = are apt to condemn this neceſ- 
ſary Method of Self-defence in the State. 
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ee he de of his | 


moral Senſe to the preſent Happi- 
neſs of Mankind, and its Influ- 
ence on n human Afairs. 


Importance . Jr. may now N appear, chat not- 


of the Mo- 
ral Senſe. 


withſtanding the Corruption of Man- 
ners ſo juſtly complain'd of every where, 


this moral Senſe: has a greater Influence on 


Mankind than is generally imagin'd, altho' 
it is often directed by very partial imperfect 
Views of public Grod, and often overcome 
by Self Love. But we ſhall offer ſome far- 
ther Conſiderations to prove, © That it gives 


eus more Pleaſure and Pain, than all our 


« others Faculties,” And to prevent Repe- 


titions let us obſerve, «© That wherever any 


*« mcrally good Quality gives Pleaſure from 
% Reflection, or from Honour, the contrary 
* evil one will give proportionable Pain, from 
& Remorſe and Shame” Now we hall con- 
ſider the mcral Pleaſures, not only ſeparately, 
but as they are the vt delightful Ingredient 
in the da Flcatures of Zife., 


ALL M ſeem perſuaded of ſome Ex- 
cellency in the Poſſeſſion of good moral Qua- 


Utes, which is ſuperior to all other Enjoy- 
ment ; 
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ments; and on the contrary, look upon a Sect. 6. 
State of moral Evil, as worſe and more 


wretched than any other whatſoever. We 
muſt not form our Judgment in this matter 
from the Actions of Men; for, however the 

may be influenc'd by moral Sentiments, yet it 
is certain, that /elf-interefled Paſſions fre- 
quently overcome them, and partial Views 
of the Tendency of Actions, make us do 
what is really morally evil, apprehending it 
to be good. But let us examine the Sentt- 
ments which Men univerſally form of the 
State of others, when they are no way im- 
mediately concern'd ; for in theſe Sentiments 


buman Nature is calm and undiſturb'd, and 


ſhews its true Face, 


Now ſhould we imagine a rational Crea- 
ture in a ſufficiently happy State, whoſe 
Mind was, without Interruption, wholly oc- 
cupy'd with pleaſant Senſations of Smell, 
Taſte, Touch, &c. if at the ſame time all 
other Ideas were excluded? Should we not 
think the State /ow, mean, and ſördid, if there 
were no Soczety, no Love or Friendſhip, no 
good Offices ? What then muſt that State be, 
wherein there are no Pleaſures but thoſe of 
the external Senſes, with ſuch long Intervals 
as human Nature at preſent muſt have? Do 
theſe ſhort Fits of Pleaſure make the Luxu- 
rious happy? How nfipid and joyleſs are the 
Reflections on paſt Pleaſure! And how poor 
2 Recompence is the Return of the tranſient 

HO KT Senſation, 
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gect. 6. Senſation, for the nau/eous Suticties, and Lan- 
—— gours in the Intervals! This Frame of our 
Nature, ſo incapable of long Enjoyments of 


the external Senſes, points out to us, © That 
there mult be ſome other more durable 
* Pleaſure, without ſuch tedious Interrup- 
tions, and nauſeous Reflections. 


rr us even join with the Pleaſures of 
the external Senſes, the Perceptions of Beauty, 


Order, Harmony. Theſe are, no doubt, more 
noble Pleaſures, and ſeem to inlarge the Mind; 
and yet how cold and ſoyleſs are they, if there 
be no moral Pleaſures of Friendſhip, Love 
and Beneficence! Now, if the bare Abſence 
of moral Good makes, in our Judgment, the 
State of a rational Agent contemptible ; the 
Preſence of contrary Diſpoſitions is always 
imagin'd by us to fink him into a degree of 
Miſery, from which no other Pleaſures can 
relieve him. Would we ever wiſh to be in 
the ſame Condition with a wrathful, mali- 
cious, revengeful, or envious Being, tho' we 
were at the fame time to enjoy all the Plea- 
ſures of the external and internal Senſes? 
The internal Pleaſures of Beauty and Har- 
mony contribute greatly indeed toward ſooth- 
ing the Mind into a Forgetfulneſs of Yrath, 
Malice or Revenge; and they muſt do fo, be- 
fore we can have any tolerable Delight or 
Enjoyment : for while theſe Affections poſſeſs 
the Mind, there is nothing but Torment and 
Miſery. = | 
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War Caftle-builder, who forms to hitn- 
ſelf imaginary Scenes of Life, in which he 


thinks he ſhould be happy, ever made ac- prove it. 
af 


tnowledg'd Treachery, Cruelty, or Ingratttude, 
the Steps by which he mounted to his wiſh'd= 
for Elevation, or Parts of his Character, 
when he had attain'd it? We always con- 
duct ourſelves in ſuch Reſveries, according 
to the Dictates of Honour, Faith, Gentrofity, 
Courage ; and the loweſt we can fink, is hop- 
ing we may be enrich'd by fome innocent 
Accident. gr: | e 


O þ urnam Argenti Fo Rs qua mibi 
monſftret * 1 —— 8 


But Labour, Hunger, Thirſt, Poverty, Pain, 
Danger, have nothing ſo deteſtable in them, 
that our Self- Love cannot allow us to be often 
expos d to them. On the contrary, the Vir- 
tues which theſe give us Occaſions of diſplay- 
ing, are ſo amiable and excellent, that ſcarce 
ever is any imaginary Hero, in Romance or 
Epic, brought to his higheſt Pitch of Happt- 
nefs, without going thro' them all. Where 
there is no Virtue, there is nothing worth 
Deſire or Contemplation ; the Romance or 

Epos muſt end. Nay, the Difficulty ”, Or 

natural Evil, does ſo much increaſe the Yir- 
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* Vas. Lib. 2. Sat. 6. _ 10. 


+ Sed. iii. Art. 11. Axiom 6. 
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Sect. 6. tue of the good Action which it accompanies, 
— that we cannot eaſily ſuſtain theſe Works af- 
"ar the Diſtreſs is over; and if we continue the 


Work, it muſt be by preſenting a' new Scene 
of Benevolence, in a proſperous Fortune. A 
Scene of external Proſperity or natural Good, 
without any Thing moral or virtuous, can- 


not entertain a Perſon of the dulleſt Imagi- 


Virtue 
oon d ſu- 
perior to 
all Plea- 


Jure. 


nation, had he ever ſo much intereſted him- 
ſelf in the Fortunes of his Hero; for where 
Virtue ceaſes, there remains nothing worth 
wiſhing to our Favourite, or which we can 
be delighted to view his Poſſeſſion of, when 
we are moſt ſtudious of his Happineſs 


LET us take a particular Inſtance, to try 
how much we prefer the Poſſeſſion of Virtue 
to all other Enjoyments, and how we look 
upon Vice as worſe than any other Miſery. 


Who could ever read the Hiſtory of REG. 


L us, as related by C1CERo, and ſome others, 
without concerning himſelf in the For- 
tunes of that gallant Man, ſorrowing at his 


Sufferings, and wiſhing him a better Fate? 


But how better a Fate? Should he have 
comply d with the Terms of CAR T HA. 

G INI ANS, and preſerv'd himſelf from the 
intended Tortures, tho' to the Detriment 
of his Country? Or ſhould he have vio- 
lated his plighted Faith, and Promiſe of 
returning ? Will any Man ſay, that either 
of theſe is the better Fate he wiſhes his Fa- 


vourite? Had he ated thus, that Virtue 
| | would 
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would have been gone, which intereſts every Sect. 6. 
one in his Fortunes. —* Let him take his = 


Fate like other common Mortals.” —— 
What elſe: do we wiſh then, but that the 
CARTHAGINIANS had relented of their 


Cruelty, or that PRoviDENCE, by ſome 
unexpected Event, had reſcued him out of 


their Hands ? 


Now may not this teach us, that we are 
indeed determin'd to judge Virtue with Peace 
and Safety, preferable to Virtue with Diſtreſs; 


but that at the fame time we look upon the 


State of the Virtuous, the Publick-ſpirited, 
even in the utmoſt natural Diſtreſs, as pre- 
ferable to all Affluence of other Enjoyments ? 


For this is what we chooſe to have our Fa- 


vourite Hero in, notwithſtanding all its Pains, 
and natural Evils. We ſhould never have 
imagin d him happier, had he ated other- 
wiſe; or thought him in a more eligible 
State, with Liberty and Safety, at the Ex- 
pence of his Virtue. We ſecretly judge the 
Purchaſe too dear; and therefore we never 
imagine he acted fooliſhly in ſecuring his 
Virtue, his Honour, at the Expence of his 
Eaſe, his Pleaſure, his Eife. Nor can we 


think theſe latter Enjoyments worth the 
keeping, when the former are intirely loſt. 


II. LeT us in the ſame manner examine 3 
In other 


our Sentiments of the Happineſs of others 5% re. 


in common Life. WEALTH and ExTERR- 


R 3 NAL 
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Sect. 6. NAL PLEASURES bear no ſmall bulk in 
dor Imaginations; but does there not always 
accompany this Opinion of Happineſs in 
 Keelth, tome ſuppos'd beneficent Intention 
of doing g good Othces to Perſons dear to us, 
at leaſt ; to our Famules or Kinſmen? And in 


our imagin'd Happineſs from external Pleg- 


fare, are not ſome Ideas always included of 
tome moral Enjoyments of Society, ſome 
Communication of | Pleaſure, ſomething of 
Love, of Frienaſip, of Efteem, of Grati- 
tude? Who ever. pretended to a Taſte of 
theſe Pleaſures without Society? Or if any 
ſeem violent in Purſuit of them, how baſe 
and contemptible da they appear to all Perſons, 
even to thoſe who could have no Expectation 
of Advantage from their having a more gene- 
rays Notion of Pleaſure ? 


: Now, were there no moral Senſe, no Hap- 
pineſs in Benevolence, and did we act from 
no other Principle than Self-Love ; ſure there 
is no Pleaſure of the external oer, which 
we could not enjoy alone, with leſs Trouble 
and Expence than in Society. But a Mixture 
of the moral Pleaſur es is what gives the 
alluring Reliſo; tis ſome Appearance of 
Friendſlip, of Love, of communicating Plea- 
ſure to others, which preſerves the Pleaſures 
of the Luxurious from being nauſeous and in- 
fpid. And this partial Imagination of ſome 
good moral Qualities, fome Benevolence, in 


Actions which have many cruel, inhuman, 
and 


Moral Good and Evil. . | 
and dgſiructive Conſequences towards others, Set. 6. 
is what has kept Vice more in Countenance —v— 
than any other Conſideration . 


= Bor to convince us farther wherein the 
IJ Happineſs of Wealtb, and external Pleaſure 
les; let us but ſuppoſe Malice, Wrath, Re- 
- I verge; or only Solitude, Abſence of Friend- 
ſaip, of Love, of Society, of Efteem, join'd 
with the Poſſeſſion of them; and ah the 
Happineſs vaniſhes like a Dream. And yet 
Love, Friendſhip, Soctety, Humanity, tho' 
accompany'd with Poverty and Tozh, nay 
even with ſmaller degrees of Pain, ſuch as 
do not wholly occupy the Mind, are not on- | 
ly the Object of Love from others, but even # 
of a ſort of Emulation: which plainly ſhews, i 
%% That Virtue is the chief Happineſs in the f 
judgment of all Mankind.” | | 4 


III. TERRE is a farther Conſideration 76 i 
which muſt not be paſs'd over, concerning on in iP 
the EX TER L BEAUTY of Perſons, * 
which all allow to have a great Power over 
human Minds. Now it is ſome apprehended 
Morality, ſome natural or imagin'd Indica- 
tion of concomitant Virtue, which gives it this 
22 Charm above all other kinds of 
eauty, Let us conſider the Characters of 
Beauty, which are commonly admir'd in 
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Sect, 6, Countenances, and we ſhall find them to be 
C Sweetneſs, Mildneſs, Majeſty, Dignity, Viva- 
city, Humility, Tenderneſs, Good-nature , that 
is, that certain Airs, Propertions, je ne ſcat 
quoy's, are natural Indications of ſuch Vir- 
tues, or of Abilities or Diſpofitions toward 
them. As we obſerv'd above * of M; zer or 
Diſtreſs appearing in Countenances ; ſo it is 
certain, almoſt all habitual Diſpo tions of 
Mind form the Countenance in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to give ſome Indications of them to 
the Spectator. Our violent Paſſions are ob- 
vious at firſt View in the Countenance; ſo 
that ſometimes no Art can conceal them: 
and ſmaller Degrees of them give ſome leſs 
obvious Turns to the Face, which an accu- 
rate Eye will obſerve. Now, when the natu- | 
ral Air of a Face approaches to that which | 
any Paſſion would form it unto, we make a 
Conjecture from this concerning the leading 


Diſpofition of the Perſon's Mind. 


1 


As to thoſe Fancies which prevail in cer- 
tain Countries toward large Lips, little Neſes, 
narrow Eyes; unleſs we knew from them- 
ſelves under what Idea ſuch Features are ad- 
mir'd, whether as naturally beautiful in 
Form, or Proportion to the reſt of the Long ; 
or as preſum'd Indications of ſome moral 
Qualities; we may more probably conclude 


1 — 


* Sce Sed. v. Art. 8. Par. 2. | 
that 
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that it is the latter; ſince this is ſo much the Se&. 6. 
Ground of Approbation or Averſion towards wy 


Faces among ourſelves. And as to thoſe 
Features which we count naturally diſagree- 
able as to Form, we know the Averſion on 


this Account is ſo weak, that moral Qualities 
ſhall procure a Liking even to the Face, 


in Perſons who are ſenſible of the Irregula- 
rity, or Want of that Regularity which is 
common in others, With us, certain Fea- 
tures are imagin'd to denote Dullneſs; as 
hollow Eyes, large Lips; a Colour of Hair, 


Wantonneſs : and may we not conclude the 


like Afociation of Ideas, upon ſome pro- 


bable Foundation in Nature, and ſometimes 


without any, to be the Ground of thoſe 
Approbations which appear unaccountable 
to us ? 


In the ſame manner, when there is no- 


| thing groſly diſproportion'd in any Face, what 


is it we diſpraiſe? Is it Pride, Haughtineſs, 


Sourneſs, Ill-nature, Diſcontent, Folly, Levity, 


Wantonneſs ; which ſome Countenances diſ- 
cover in the Manner above hinted at? And 
theſe Airs, when brought by Cuſtom upon 
the moſt regulas Set of Features, have often 
made them very difagreeable ; as the con- 
trary Airs have given the ſtrongeſt Charms 
to Countenances, which were far from Per- 
fection in external Beauty. Had Homes, 


in his Character of HELEN, rais'd our Idea 


of her external Beauty to the greateſt Height, 
yet 


Fancics of 


An Inquiry concerning 
Sect, 6. yet it would have been ridiculous to have | 
| ny engag'd his Countrymen in a War for ſuch | 
a HELEN as VIRG1L. has drawn her. He 
therefore ſtill retains fomething morally 
amiable amidit all her Weakneſs, and often 
ſuggeſts to his Reader, 


—EA¹⁰ν,ꝭ'QVHiμ,˖)d re Foraxes ve *, 


as the Spring of his Countrymens Indignation 
and Revenge. N | 


Tie Caſo Tris Conſideration may ſhew us one 
eaſon, among many others, for Mens 4if- 
ferent Fencies, ar Relifhes of Beauty. The 


Mind of Man, however generally diſpos'd to 
eſteem Benevolence and Virtue, yet by more 
particular Attention to ſome Kinds of it than 
others, may gain a ſtronger Admiration of 
ſome moral Difpoitions than others. Mili- 
tary Men may admire Courage more than 
other Virtues ; Perſons of ſmaller Courage, 
may admire Sweetneſs of Temper ; Men of 
Thought and Reflection, who have more ex- 
tenfive Views, will admire the like Qyalilies 
in others; Men of teen Paſſions expect equal 
Returns of all the kind Affections, and are 
wonderfully charm'd by Compliance : The 
Proud may like thoſe of higher Spirit, as 
more ſuitable to their Dignity. ; tho Pride, 
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join d with Reflection and good Senſe, will re- Sect. 6. 
commend to them Humility in the Perſon be.. 
lov'd. Now as the varicus Tempers of Men 

make various Tempers of others agreeable to 

them, fo they muſt differ in their Reliſles of 
Beauty, according as it denotes the ſeveral 
Qualities moſt agrerabla þ to themſelves. 


Tas may alſo ſhew us, „ how, + in virtvors 
Love, there may be the greateſt Beauty, with- 
out the leaſt Charm to engage a Rival. 
Love itſelf gives a Beauty to the Lover, in 
the Eyes of the Perſon be/ov'd, which no 
other Mortal i is much affected with. And 
this perhaps is the ſirongeſt Charm poſſible, 
and that which will have the greateſt Power; 
where there is not ſome very great Counter. 

balance from wwerldly Intereſt, Vi ror, or groſs | 
Defermity. 


IV. Tus fame Conſideratian may be ex- 4ir, Me- 
tended to the whole Alx and MoT1ow of %, , 
any Perſon. Every thing we count agreeable, 
ſome way denotes Chearfulneſs, Eaſe, a Con- 
defcenſion, and Readineſs to oblige, a Love of 
Company, with a Freedom and Bolgneſs which 
always accompanies an honeſt, undeſigning 
Heart. On the contrary, what is ſhocking 
in Air or Mation, is Roughneſs, Ili-nature, 

2 Dijregard to others, or a foohſh Shame-fa- 
ceaneſs, which evidences a Perſon to be un- 
experienc'd in LIE or Offices of Huma- 


nity. 
Wir TH 
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Sect. 6. 
— Wirn relation to theſe Airs, Motions, 


Geſtures, we may obſerve, that conſidering 
the different Ceremonies and Modes of ſhew- 
ing Reſpect, which are practis'd in different 


Nations, we may indeed probably conclude, 


that there is no natural Connection between 


any of theſe Geſtures or Motions, and the 


The Spring V. Here we may remark the Manner in 


Aﬀettions of Mind which they are by Cufton: 
made to expreſs, But when Cz/tom has made 


any of them paſs for Expreſſions of „e A 
fections, by a conſtant Aſſociation of Ideas, 


ſome fhall become agreeable and lovely, and 
others extremely offenſive, altho' they were 
both, in their own Nature, perfectly indiffc- 
rent. 


of Love be- Which NATURE leads Mankind to the Conti- 


rabeen the 
Sexes. 


nuance of their Race, and by its ſtrongeſt Pow- 
er engages them to what occaſions the greateſt 
Toil and Anxiety of Life; and yet ſupports 
them under it with an inexpreſſible Delight. 


We might have been excited to the Propaga- 


tion of our Species, by ſuch an uncaſy Senſa- 
tion as would have effectually determin'd us 
to it, without any great Proſpect of Happi- 


| neſs; as we ſee Hunger and Thirſt determine 


us to preſerve our Bodies, tho' few look upon 
eating and drinking as any conſiderable Hap- 
pineſs. The Sexes might have been engag d 
to Concurrence, as we imagine the Brutes 
are, by Deſire only, or by a Love of ſenſual 

= | Pleaſure. 
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Pleaſure. But how dull and inſipid had Life Sect. 6. 
been, were there no more in MARRIAGE x 


Who would have had Reſolution enough to 
bear all the Cares of a Family, and Educa- 
tion of Children? Or who, from the general 
Motive of Benevolence alone, would have 
choſen to ſubje& himſelf to natural Aﬀec- 
tion toward an Offspring, when he could fo 
ealily foreſee what Troubles it might occa- 
ſion? | 


Ty1s Inclination therefore of the Sexes, is 
founded on ſomething ſtronger, and more 
efficacious and joyful, than the Solicitations 


of Uneafineſs, or the bare Defire of ſenſible 


Pleaſure. BrAuTyY gives a favourable Pre- 
ſumption of good Moral Di/poſittons, and Ac- 


quaintance confirms this into a real Love of 


| Eſteem, or begets it, where there is little 
Beauty. This raiſes an Expectation of the 
greateſt moral Pleaſures along with the fenfi- 
ble, and a thouſand tender Sentiments of Hu- 
manity and Generoſity ; and makes us impa- 
tient for a Society which we —__ big with 
unſpeakable moral Pleaſures : where nothing 
is indifferent, and every trifling Service, be- 
ing an Evidence of this ſtrong Love and 
Fjteem, is mutually receiv'd with the Rap- 
ture and Gratitude of the greateſt Benefit, 
and of the moſt ſubſtantial Obligation ; and 
where Prudence and Good nature influence 


both Sides, this Society may antwer all their 


Expectations, 
2 Nav, 
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S& 6 es 
— Nax, let us examine thoſe of looſer Con- 


duct with relation to the fair Sex, and we 
| ſhall find, that Love of ſenſible Pleaſure is not 
the chief Motive of Debauchery, or falſe Gal- 
lantry, Were it fo, the meaneſt Proſtitutes 
would pleaſe as much as any. But we know 
ſafficiently, that Men are fond of Good-na- 
ture, Faith, Pleaſantry of Temper, Wit, and 


many other moral Qualities, even in a Miſtreſs. 


And this may furniſh us with a Reaſon for 
what appears pretty unaccountable, viz. 
That Chaſtity itſelf has a powerful Charm 
in the Eyes of the Diſſelute, even when 
< they ate attempting to deſtroy it.“ 


Tuts powerful Determination even to a 
Iimited Benevolence, and other moral Senti- 
ments, is obſerv'd to give a ſtrong Bias to our 
Minds towards a univerſal Goodneſs, Tender- 
neſs, Humanity, Generofity, and Contempt of 
private Good in our whole Conduct; beſides 
the obvious Improvement it occaſions in our 
external Deportment, and in our Reliſh of 
Beauty, Order, and Harmony. As ſoon as a 
Heart, before hard and obdurate, is foften'd 
in this Flame, we ſhall obſerve, ariſing along 
with it, a Love of Poetry, Mufc, the Beau- 
fy of Nature in rural Scenes, a Contempt of 
other ſelfiſh Pleaſures of the external Senſes, 
a neat Dreſs, a humane Deportment, a Delight 


in, and Emulation of, every thing which is 


gallant, generous, and friendly, : 
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Is the ſame manner we are determin'd to Sect; 6. 
common Friendſhips and Acquaintances, not ——- 
by the ſullen Apprehenſions of our Neceſf- G 
ties, or Proſpects of Intereſt ; but by an incre- Hie, om 
dible Variety of little, agreeable, engaging 9 Moral 
Evidences of Love, Good-nature, and other 
morally, amiable Qualities in thoſe we converſe 
with. Among the reſt, none of the leaſt con- 
fiderable is an Inclination to Chearfulneſs, a 
Delight to raiſe Mirth in others, which pro- 
cures a ſecret Approbation and Gratitude to- 
ward the Perſon who un us in ſuch an 
agreeable, innocent, good natur d, and en 
State of Mind, as we are conſcious of, while 
we enjoy pleaſant Converſation, enliven'd by 
moderate Laughter. 


VI. Upon this moral Senſe is founded all 73• Power 
the Power of the ORATOR. The various “/ 3 
Figures of Speech are the ſeveral Manners, TT 
which a lively Genius, warm'd with Paſſi- 
ons ſuitable to the Occaſion, naturally runs 
into, only a little diverſify'd by Cuſtom: and 
they only move the Hearers, by giving live- 
ly Repreſentation of the Paſſions of the Speak- 
er; which are communicated to the Hear. 
ers, as we * obſerv'd above of one Paſſion, 
vis. Pity. | 


Nowy the Paſſions which the Orator at- 
temps to raiſe, are all founded on moral Qua- 
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Sect. 6. lities. All the bold Metaphors, or Deſcriptions, 
all the artificial Manners of Expoſtulation, 
Arguing, and Addreſſing the Audience, all the 


Appeals to Mankind, are but more lively Me- 
thods of giving the Audience a ſtronger Im- 

reſſion of the moral Qualities of the Perſon 
accus'd or defended; of the Action advis'd, 
or diſſuaded : And all the Antitheſes, or Mit- 
ticiſms ; all the Gadences of ſonorous Periods, 
whatever inferior kind of Beauty they may 
have ſeparately, are of no Conſequence to 
— — if we neglect moving the Paſſions 

y ſome Species of Morality. They may per- 
haps raiſe a little Admiration of the Speaker, 
among thoſe who already favour his Party, 
but they oftener raiſe Contempt in his 4d- 
verſaries. But when you diſplay the Bene- 


ficence of any Action, the good Effect it ſhall 


have on the Public in promoting the Welfare 
of the Innocent, and relieving the unjuſtly Di 
treſſed; if you prove your Allegations, you 
make every Mortal approve the undertaking 


it. When any Perſon is to be recommended, | 


diſplay his Humanity, Generoſity, Study of the 
publick Good, and Capacity to promote it, his 
Contempt of Dangers, and private Pleaſures ; 
and you are ſure to procure him Love and 
Eſteem. If at the ſame time you ſhew his 
Diſtreſs, or the Injuries he has ſuffer'd, you 
raiſe Pity, and every fender Affection. 


ON the contrary, repreſent the Barbarity, 
or Cueſty of any Action, the Miſery it ſhall 
| | procure 
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procure to the Kind, the Faithful, the Gene. Se. 6. 
rous, or only to the Innocent; and you raiſe ye 


an Abhorrence of it in the Breaſts of the Au- 
dience, tho' they were not the Perſons who 
would have ſuffer'd by it. The fame way, 
would you make a Perſon infamous, and de- 
ſpis d and hated, repreſent him as cruel, inbu- 
man, or treacherous toward the moſt diſtant 
rational Agents; or ſhew him only to be 
Selfiſh, and given to ſolitary Luxury, without 


regard to any Friend, or the, Intereſt of 


others ; and you have gain'd your Point, as 
ſoon as you prove what you alledge. Nay, 
how docs it ſtop our Admiration of any cele- 
brated Action, to ſuggeſt, * That the Aurhor 
« of it was no Fool; he knew it would turn 
* to his own Advantage | ” 


Now, are the Learnedand Polite the only 
Perſons who are mov'd by ſuch Speeches ? 


Muſt Men know the Schemes of the Mora- 
lifts and Politicians, or the Art of Rhetoric, 
to be capable of being perſuaded? Muſt they 
be nicely converſant in all the Methods of 
promoting Self-Intereſt ? Nay, do we not ſec 
on the contrary, the rude undiſciplin'd Mul- 
titude moſt affe ed? Where had Oratery ſo 


much Power as in Fi con States, and that 
too before the Perfection of the Sciences? 


Reflection and Study may raiſe in Men a Suſ- 
picion of Deſign, and Caution of Aſſent, 
when they have ſome Knowledge of the va- 
rious Topicks of Argument, and find them 

_ employ'd 


| 
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Sect, 6. employ d upon themſelves : but rude Nature 
— i cſtill open to every moral Impreſſion, and 


OxePHEevs; but 


carry'd furiouſly along without Caution, or 
Suſpenſe. It was not the Groves of the Aca- 


demy, or the poliſi'd Stones of the Portico, or 
the manag'd Horſes of GREECE, which liſ- 


ten'd to the _ of an AMPHIQN, or an 


Tygers of the Foreft : which may ſhew us, 
“ That there is ſome Senſe of Morality ante- 


© cedent to Inſtruction, or metaphyſical Ar- 
* 3 proving the private Intereſt of the 
* Perſon who is perſuaded, to be connected 


with the publicꝶ Good. 


Poetry 
pleaſes 
from this 
Moral 
Senſe. 


VII. Wr fhall find this Senſe to be the 


Foundation alſo of the chief Pleaſures of 
PoE TRV. We hinted, in the former Trea- 


tiſe, at the Foundation of Delight in the 


Numbers, Meaſures, Metaphors, Similitudes *. 


But as the Contemplation of moral Objects, 


either of Vice or Virtue, affects us more 


ſtrongly, and moves our Paſſions in a quite 
different and a more powerful manner, than 
natu#al Beauty, or (what we commonly call) 
Deformity ; ſo the moſt moving Beauties bear 
a Relation to our moral Senſe, and affect us 
more vehemently, than the Repreſentations 
of natural Objects in the livelieſt Deſcriptions. 
Dramatic and Epic Poetry are intirely ad- 


— 
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dreſs'd to this Senſe, and raiſe our Paſſions Sect. 6. 


by the Fortunes of Characters, diſtinctly re- —v— 


_ preſented as morally good or evil; as might 
be ſeen more fully, were we to conſider the 
Paſſions ſeparate] Y. 


WHERE we are ſtudying to raiſe any De- 
fire, or Admiration of an Object really beauti- 
ful, we are not content with a bare Narra- 
tion, but endeavour, if we can, to pfeſent the 
Oheckt itſelf, or the moſt lively Image of it. 
And hence the Epic Poem, or Tragedy, gives 
a far greater Pleaſure than the Writings of 
Philoſopbers, tho both aim at recommendin 
Virtue, The repreſenting the Actions them- 
ſelves, if the Repreſentation be judicious, na- 
tural, and lively, will make us admire the 
Good, and deteſt the Vicious, the Inbuman, 
the 7 reacherous and Cruel, by means of our 
moral Senſe, without any Reflections of the 
Poet to guide our Sentiments. It is for this 
Reaſon that HoR ACE has juſtly made 
Knowledge in Morals ſo neceſſary to a uu 
Poet : 


Scribendi recte arent eſt & n. 
S fons ” 


And again: 


— — — 


For. de Arte Poet. ver. 309. 
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Imagery 


in Poetry 
founded on 
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Amicis, 


Quo fit amore Parens, quo Frater amandus, 


& Hoſpes, © EY 
Quod fit Conſcripti, quod Judicis officium, 
0 
Partes in bellum miſſi Ducts, ille profetto 
 Reagere Perſonæ ſeit convententia cuique *, 


rom this fame Senſe is founded the Power 


of that great Beauty in Poetry, the PRoso- 


the Moral POPOEIA, by which every Affection is made 


Senſe. 


a Perſon ; every natural Event, Cauſe, Ob- 


Jed, is animated by moral Epithets. For we 
join the Contemplation of moral Circumſtan- 


ces and Qualities, along with natural Objects, 
to increaſe their Beauty or Deformity; and 
we affect the Hearer in a more lively man- 
ner with the Affections deſcrib'd, by repre- 


ſenting them as Perſons. Thus a ſhady 
Wood muſt have its /o/emn venerable Genius, 


and proper rural Gods ; every clear Fountain, 


its ſacred chaſte Nymph ; and River, its boun- 


tiful God, with his Urn, and perhaps a C1r- 
nucopiæ diffuſing Plenty and Fruitfulneſs a- 


long its Banks. The Day-light is holy, be- 


neign, and powerful to baniſh the pernicious 


Spirits of the Night, The Morning is a kind 


officious* Goddeſs, tripping over the dewy 


Mountains, and »/hering in Light to Geds 


— 
— 


* Hor, de Arte Poet, ver. 312, &c. 
| and 


Heaven. 
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cumſtance of Compaſſion, can move from his 
bloody Purpoſes. The Steel is unrelenting ; 
the Arrow and Spear are impatient to deſtroy, 
and carry Death on their Points, Our mo- 
dern Engines of War are alſo fr:ghtful Per- 
onages, counterfeiting with their rude Throats 
the Thunder of Jove. The moral Imagery 
of Death is every where known, viz, his 
Inſenſibility to Pity, his Inflexibility, and uni- 
ver/al impartial Empire. FORTUNE is inimi- 
tably drawn by Horace *, with all her Re- 


tinue and Votaries, and with her rigid ſevere 


Miniſter, Neceſſity. The Qualities of Mind 


too become Perſons. Love becomes a Venus, 
or a Cup; Courage, or Conduct, a Mars, 
or a PALLAs, protecting and afjiſting the 


Hero; before them march Terror and Dread, 


Flight and Purſuit, Shouts and Amazement. 
Nay, the mof? ſacred Poets are often led into 
this Imagery, and repreſent Juſtice and Fudg- 
ment, as ſupporting the ALMIGHTY's Throne, 
and Mercy and Truth going before his Face: 


They ſhew us Peace as ſpringing up from 


the Earth, and Mercy babing down from 


EveRY one perceives a greater Beauty in 


this manner of Repreſentation, this Imagery, 
this Conjunction of moral Ideas, than in the 


7— — 


* See Lib. i. Od. 35. 
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and Men. War is an impetusus, cruel, undif- Sect. 6. 
tinguiſhing Monſter, whom no Virtue, no Cir- —v— 


'S 
1 
. 
be 
3 
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Sect, 6. fulleſt Narration, or the moſt lively natural 
w=— Deſcription. When one reads the fourth | 
Book of HoMER, and is prepar'd, from the | 
Council of the Gods, to imagine the bloody | 
Sequel, and amidſt the moſt beautiful De- 


Hiſtory. 


Painting. 
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ſcription which ever was imagin'd of /hoot- 
ing an Arrow, meets with its moral Epithet, 


— —-=νiuu 40% O0unGn &, 


He Source of blackeſt Moes; 


he will find himſelf more mov'd by this Cir- 


cumſtance, than by all the Profuſion of natu- 
ral Deſcription which Man could imapine. 


VIII. HisTory derives its chief Excel- 
lence from the repreſenting the Manners and 
Characters; the Contemplation of which in 
Nature being very affecting, they muſt ne- 
ceſlarily give Pleaſure, when well related. 


IX. Ir is well known too, that a Collec- 
tion of the beſt Pieces of Face-parnting is 
but a poor Entertainment, when compar'd 
with thoſe Pieces which repreſent moral Ac- 
tions, Paſſions, and Characters. 


* See Homer, Iliad iv. ver. 117. 
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SE CT. VII. 


A Deduction of ſome Complex mo- 
ral Ideas; viz. of Obligation, and 


Right, Perfect, Imperfect, and Ex- 


ternal, Alienable, and Unalienable, 
from this moral Senſe. 


L O conclude this Subject, we may, 
from what has been ſaid, ſee the 
true Original of meral Ideas, vis. This moral 


Senſe of Excellence in every Appearance, or 


Evidence of Benevolence. It remains to be 


explain'd, how we acquire more particular 
Ideas of Virtue and Vice, abſtracting from any 
Law, Human, or Divine. 


Ir any one aſk, Can we have any Senſe Obigatien, 


of OBLIGAT10Nn, abſtracting from the Laws 


of a Superior? We muſt anſwer according to 


the various Senſes of the Word Obligation. 
It by Obligation we underſtand a Determi- 
nation, without Regard to cur own Intereſt, to 
approve Actions, and to perform them; which 
Determination ſhall alſo make us diſpleas d with 
ourſelves, and uneaſy upon having acted con- 
trary to it: in this Meaning of the word Os- 
ligation, there is naturally an Obligation upon 
all Men to Benevolence; and they are till 

| 84 under 


— — — — - — — 
— as * 
- _ — — 
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Set: 7. under its Influence, even when by falſe, or 
partial Opinions of the natural Tendency of 


bbb 


their Actions, this moral Senſe leads them to 
Evil; unleſs by long inveterate Habits it be 
exceedingly weaken'd ; for it ſcarce ſeems 
poſſible wholly to extinguiſh it. Or, which 
is to the ſame Purpoſe, this internal Senſe, 
and Inflinf of Benevolence, will either influ- 
ence our Actions, or make us very uneaſy 
and diſſatisfy'd ; and we ſhall be conſcious, 
that we are in a baſe unhappy State, even 
without conſidering any Law whatſoever, or 
any external Advantages loſt, or Diſadvan- 
tages impedding from its Sanctions, And far- 
ther, there are (till ſuch Indications given us 
of what is in the whole beneficent, and what 
not, as may probably diſcover to us the true 
Tendency of every Action, and let us ſee, 
ſome time or other, the evil Tendency of 
what upon a partial View appear'd good : or 
if we have no Friends fo faithful as to admo- 
niſh us, the Perſons injur'd will not fail to 
upbraid us. So that no Mortal can ſecure to 
himſelf a perpetual Serenity, Satisfaction, and 
Self-approbation, but by a ſerous Inquiry 
into the Tendency of his Actions, and a per- 
elual Study of univerſal Good, according to 
the juſteſt Notions of it. . 


Bur if, by Obligation, we underſtand a 
Motive from Self- Intereſt, ſufficient to deter- 
mine all thoſe who duly confider it, and purſue 


their own Advantage wiſely, to a certain 
Cour / E 


1 oo 6a lt ens ⁊ A ³· ¹ m ods as: a+ - Sos ant ae. 
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Courſe of Afions, we may have a Senſe of Sec, 7. 
ſuch an Obhgation, by reflecting on this Dev 


termination of our Nature to approve Virtue, 
to be pleas'd and happy when we reflect up- 
on our having done virtuous Actions, and to 

be uneaſy when we are conſcious of having 
acted otherwiſe ; and alſo by conſidering how 

much ſuperior we eſteem the Happineſs of 
Virtue to any other Enjoyment “. We may 
likewiſe have a Senſe of this Sort of Obliga- 
tion, by conſidering thoſe Reaſons which 
prove a conſtant Courſe of benevolent and ſo- 
cial Actions, to be the moſt probable Means 
of promoting the natural Good of every Indi- 
vidual, as CUMBERLAND and Pur EN DORF 
have prov'd: And all this without Relation 


to a Law. 


Bur farther, if our moral Senſe be ſup- 


pos d exceedingly weakened, and the fed 


Paſſions grown ſtrong, either thro' ſome ge- 
neral Corruption of Nature, or inveterate Ha- 
bits; if our Under/landing be weak, and we 
be often in Danger of being hurry'd by our 
Paſſions into precipitate and raſh Judgments, 
that malicious Attions ſhall promote our Ad- 
vantage more than Beneficence; in ſuch a 
Caſe, if it be inquir'd what is neceſſary to 

engage Men to bencficent Actions, or induce 
a 1 07 Senſe of an Obligation to 2 for ow 


Lab 
129 —_— — 
— „ 


— — 


See above, SefF. vi. Art. 1, 2. 
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Sect. 7. public Good; then, no doubt, A Law 


— < with Sanctions, given by a ſuperior Being, 7 0 

H ol ſufficient Power to make us happy or RI 

* miſerable, muſt be neceſſary to counter- MY x 

balance thoſe apparent Motives of Intereſt, r 

to calm our Paſſions, and give room for 

* the Recovery of our moral Senſe, or at « 

% leaſt fora juſt View of our Intereſt. 1 

How far II. Now the principal Buſineſs of the -u 

be taught. ral Pbilgſopher is to ſhew, from ſolid Rea- MY « 

ſons, © That univerſal Benevolence tends to 0 

“ the Happineſs of the Benevclent, either 

© from the Pleafures of Reflection, Honour, In 

& natural Tendency to engage the good Of- b 

* fices of Men, upon whoſe Aid we muſt t 
1 & depend for our Happineſs in this World; 
| * or from the Sanctions of divine Laws diſ- 

© cover'd to us by the Conſtitution of the 6 

« Univerſe ;” that ſo no apparent Views of ce 

Intereſt may counteract this natural Inclina- 00 

tion: but not to attempt proving, That ce 

* Proſpects of our own Advantage of any cc 

* kind can raiſe in us the virtuous Benevo- WY «© 

e fence toward others.” Let the Obſtacles FF « 

| from Self-Love be only remov'd, and Na- 

| TURE itſelf will incline us to Benevolence. Let *«© 

the Miſery of exceſftve Selſiſbneſs, and all its 

g Paſſions, be but once explain'd, that ſo Self- 

* Love may ceaſe to counteract our natural Pro- N 

nn penſity to Benevolence ; and when this noble A 

'Difpofition gets looſe from theſe Bonds of /a 

i Inorance, and falſe Views of Intereſt, it _ I 
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be aſſiſted even by Self-Love, and grow ftrong Sect. 7. 
enough to make a noble virtuous Character. 
Then he is to inquire, by Reflection upon hu- 
man Affairs, what Courſe of Action does 
molt effectually promote the univerſal Good, 
what univerſal Rules or Maxims are to be 
obſerv'd, and in what Circumſtances the 
Reaſon of them alters, fo as to admit Ex- 
ceptions; that fo our good Inclinations may 
be directed by Reaſon, and a juſt Knowledge 
of the Interefts of Mankind. But Virtue itſelf, | 
or good Diſpofitions of Mind, are not direct- | | 
ly taught, or produc'd by Infiruftion ; they 
muſt be originally implanted in our Nature 
its great AUTHOR, and afterwards ſtreng- 
then'd and ns by our own Cultivation. 


* = 9 WS * Pt 3 SOT 01S PE 2 PR . Tn, n ä 9 x 4 
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HI. We are often told, © That there 5 is Objeion. 
* no Need of ſuppoſing ſuch a Senſe of Mo- 
* rality given to Men, ſince Reflection and 
« Iiſlruftion would recommend the fame 
Actions from Arguments of Self-Interef, 
“ and engage us, from the acknowledg'd 
* Principle of Self- Love, to the Practice of 
them, without this unintelligible Determi- 
* nation to Benevolence, or the occult Qua- 
Aicy of a moral Senſe.” | 


IT is perhaps true, that Refleclion, and Moral = 
Reaſon might lead us to approve the ſame . | 
Actions as advantageous. But would not the gion. 
ſame Reflection and Reaſon likewiſe general of 
ly recommend the ſame Meats to us, which | 

| our 
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| SeR. 7. our Taſte repreſents as pleaſant? And ſhal” Þ 
e thence conclude, that we have no Senſe Þ 
of Taſting, or that ſuch a Senſe is uſeleſs ? 
No: The Uſe is plain in both Caſes. Not- 
withſtanding the mighty Reaſon we boaſt of | 
above other Animals, its Proceſſes are too | 
flow, too full of Doubt and Heſitation, to 
ſerve us in every Exigency, cither for our | 
own Preſervation, without the external Senſes, 
or to influence our Actions for the Good f 
the Whole, without this moral Senſe. Nor | 
could we be fo ſtrongly determin'd at all 
times to what is moſt conducive to either of 
theſe Ends, without theſe expeditious Moni- 
tors, and importunate Solicitors ; nor ſo nobly 
rewarded, when we act vigoroully in Purſuit | 
1 of theſe Ends, by the calm dull Reflections 
1 . of Self-Intere/t, as by thoſe delightful Senſa- 
] tions. | 5 


G „ „ e © ©, }_ ky JT 
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This natural Determination to approve 
and admire, or hate and diſlike Actions, is, 
no doubt, an occult Quality. But is it any 
way more myſterious, that the Idea of an 
Action ſhould raiſe Efteem or Contempt, than 
that the Motion of tearing of Fleſh ſhould 
give Pleaſure or Pain; or the Act of Voli- 

| tion ſhould move Fleſh and Bones? In the 

; latter Caſe, we have got the Brain, and ela- 

og ſtic Fibres, and animal Spirits, and elaſtic | 

Fluids, like the Hidian's Elephant, and Tor- | 

toiſe, to bear the Burden of the Difticulty: WM *” 

but go one Step farther, and you find = | 
whole | 
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Whole as difficult as at firſt, and equally a gect. 7. 

> BY Myſtery with hrs Determination to love and ww 
approve, or condemn and deſpiſe Actions 
and Agents, without any Views of Intereſt, 
as they appear benevolent, or the contrary. 
Some alſo object, That according to this 
Account, Brutes may be capable of Virtue; 
and this is thought a great Abſurdity. But 
'tis manifeſt, that, 1. Brutes are not capable 
of that, in which this Scheme places the 
higheſt Virtue, to wit, the ca/m Motions of 
the Will toward the Good of others; if our 
common Accounts of Brutes are true, that 
they are merely led by particular Paſſions 
toward preſent Objects of Senſe. Again, tis 
plain there is ſomething in certain Tempers 
of Brutes*, which engages our Liking, and 
ſome lower Good-will and Eſteem, tho' we 
do not uſually call it Virtue, nor do we call 
the ſweeter Diſpoſitions of Children Virtue 
and yet they are fo very like the lower Kinds 
of Virtue, that I ſee no harm in calling them 
Virtues, What if there are low Virtues in 
Creatures void of Reflection, incapable of 
knowing the Laws, or of being moved by 
their Sanctions, or by Example of Rewards 
or Puniſhments? Such Creatures cannot be 
| brought to a proper Trial or Judgment: Laws, 
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Cicero is not aſhimed to ſay of ſome Brutes, Videmus 
indicia pietatis, cogniti:nem, memoriam, defideria,—fecreta 
a wvoluptate humanarum fimalacra virtutum. De Finib, 
1 i. c. 33. | | 


2 
— 


Rewards, 


Sect, 7, Rewards, or Puniſhments won't have theſe 
—— Effets upon them, which they may have up- 
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on rational Agents. Perhaps they are no far- 
ther rewarded or puniſhed than by the im- 
mediate Pleaſure or Pain of their Actions, or 
what Men immediately inflict upon them. 
Where is the Harm of all this, That there 
are lower Virtues, and lower Vices, the Re- 
warding or Puniſhing of which, in Creatures 
void of Reaſon and Reflection, can anſwer no 
wiſe End of Government ? 

When they offer it as a Preſumption that 
there can be no ſuch Senſe, antecedent to 
all Proſpe& of Intereſt, That theſe Ac- 
« tions for the moſt part are really advan- 


« fageous, one way or other, to the Aclor, 


e the Approver, or Mankind in general, by 
« whole Happineſs our own State may be 
t ſome way made better; may we not atk, 
ſuppoſing the DerTyY intended to impreſs 
ſuch a Senſe of ſomething amiable in Actions, 
(which is no impoſſible Suppoſition) What 
fort of Actions would a good G o p deter- 
mine to approve? Muſt we deny the Poſ- 
ſibility of ſuch a Determination, if it did not 
lead us to admire Actions of no Advantage 


to Mankind, or to love Agents for their be- | 


ing eminent Triflers? If then the Actions 
which a ſe and good Gop mult determine 
us to approve, it he give us any ſuch 87/5 
at all, muſt be Actions 2z/%ul to the Public, 
this Advantage can never be a Reaſon againſt 


the Senſe itſelf, After the ſame manner, we 
ſhould 
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ſhould deny all Revelation, which taught us Se, ». 
good Senſe, Humanity, uſtice, and a rational Cys 
Worſhip, becauſe Reaſon and Intereſt con- 
firm and recommend ſuch Principles and Ser- 
vices; and ſhould greedily embrace every Con- 
BY tradi#:on, Foppery, and Pageantry, as a tru- 
h divine Inſtitution, without any thing Bu- 
mane, or uſeful to Mankind. 
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„ IV. Tur Writers upon oppoſite Schemes, Ara! 
who deduce all Ideas of Good and Evil from = of 
me private Advantage of the Actor, or from aw. 
Relation to a Law, and its Sanctions, either 
known from Reafon or Revelation, are per- 
petually recurring to this moral Senſe which 
FF they deny; not only in calling the Laws of 
„the Drity / and good, and alledging Yuſ- 
. FF tice and Rrgbt in the DerTy to govern us; 
but by uſing a Set of Words which import 
ſomething different from what they will al- 
low to be their only Meaning. Obligation, 
t IF vith them, is only ſuch a Conſtitution either 
/ Nature, or ſome governing Power, as makes 
. BY 7t advantageous for the Agent to act in a cer- 
BY tain manner. Let this Definition be ſubſtitut- 
ed, wherever we meet with the Words, ought, 
„ ſhould, muff, in a moral Senſe, and many of 
; MF their Sentences would ſeem very ſtrange ; as 
> FF that the DeiTy mw act rationally, muff not, 
or ought not to puniſh the Innocent, muff 
make the State of the Virtuous better than 
chat of the Wicked, muft obſerve Promiſes ; 
> MF fubſtituting the Definition of the Words, 
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Seft, 7. muſt, ought, ſhould, would make theſe Sen- 
tences either ridiculous, or very diſputable. 


V. Bur that our firſt Ideas of moral 
Good depend not on Laws, may plainly ap- 
pear from our conſtant Inquiries into the 
Juſtice of Laws themſelves ; and that not only 
of human Laws, but of the divine. What 
elſe can be the Meaning of that univerſal 
Opinion, That the Laus of God are ju/, 
and Holy, and good?” Human Laws may 
be call'd good, becauſe of their Conformity 


to the Divine. But to call the Laws of the 


Lane, Drrry good, or holy, or juſt, if all 
oodneſs, Holineſs, and Juſtice be conſtituted 


by Laws, or the Will of a Superior any way | 


reveal'd, muſt be an inſignificant Tautology, 
amounting to no more than this, That 
& Gop 2s. Or that his Vill is conform- 
<« able to his Will. 


IT muſt then firſt be ſuppos d, that there 

is ſomething in Actions which is apprehend- 
ed abſolutely good: and this is Benevolence, or 
Deſire of the public natural Happineſs of 
rational Agents; and that our moral Senſe | 
perceives this Excellence: and then we call 
the Laws of the DIT Y good, when we 
imagine that they are contriv'd to promote 
the morally Good in the moſt effectual and 
impartial manner. And the DzITv is call'd | 
good, in a moral Senſe, when we apprehend | 


that his awhole Providence tends to the _— f 
| 2 may 
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ſal Happineſs of his Creatures; whence we Sect. . 


conclude his Benevolence, and Deſire i in their —v—= 


Happineſs. 
SoM tell us, That the Goodneſs of the 


« divine Lates conſiſts in their Conformity 
* to ſome eſſential Rectitude of his Nature.” 


But they muſt excuſe us from aſſenting to 
this, till they make us underſtand the Mean- 


ing of this Metaphor, eſſential Refitude ; and 
till we diſcern whether any thing more is 
meant by it than a perfedly wiſe, umform, 
W Benevolence. 


HENCE we may ſec the Difference be- D 


tween Conſtraint and Obligation. There is bet vwron 
indeed no Difference between Conſtraint, and n 


Di. gen en c. 


on u 
10 


the ſecond Senſe of the Word Obligation, viz. Sies. 


a Conſtitution which makes an Action eligible 
from Self-Intereſt, it we only mean external 
Intereſt, diſtinct from the delightful Con- 
ſciouſneſs which ariſes from the moral Senſe. 
The Reader need ſcarcely be told, that by 
Conſtraint, we do not underſtand an external 
Force moving our Limbs without our Con- 
ſent; for in that Caſe we are not Agents at 
all ; but that Conſtraint which ariſes from 
the threatening and preſenting ſome Evil, in 


order to make us act in a certain manner. | 
And yet there ſeems an univerſally acknow- 
ledg'd Difference between even this ſort of 


Conſtraint and Obligation. We never ſay, 
* we 
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Set. 7. we are oblig'd to do an Action which we 
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—— count baſe, but we may be conflrain'd to it: 


Rights, 


we never lay, that the divine Laws, by their 
Sanctions, coſtrain us, but oblige us; nor do 
we call Obedience to the Dxi Y Cn raint, 
unleſs by a Metaphor, tho' many own they 
are influenc'd by Fear of Puniſhments. And 
yet ſuppoſing an almighty evil Being ſhould 
require, under grievous Penalties, Treachery, 


Cruelty, Ingratitude, we would call this Con. 
ſtraint. The Difference is plainly this: When 


any Sanctions co-operate with our moral 
Senſe, in exciting us to Actions which we 
count morally good, we ſay we are oblig'd; 

but when Sanctions of Rewards or Puniſh- 
ments oppoſe our moral Senſe, then we ſay 
we are brib'd or conſtrain'd. In the former 
Caſe we call the Laugiver good, as deſigning 


the public Happineſs ; in the latter we call 
him evil, or unjuſt, for the ſuppos'd contrary 


Intention. But were all our Ideas of moral 
Good or Evil deriv'd ſolely from Opinions of 
private Advantage or Loſs in Actions, I ſee 
no poſſible Difference which could be made 


in the Meaning of theſe Words. 


VI. FROM this Senſe too we derive our 


Ideas of RicyTs. Whenever it appears to 
us, that a Faculty of doing, demanding, or 
poſeſſing any thing, uni ver ſally all;w'd in cer. 
tain Circumſtances, ævauld in the Whole tend 
to the general Good, we fay, that one in ſuch 

Circum- 
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Circumſtances has a Right to do, poſſeſs, or Sect. 7. 
demand that Thing, And according as this —v— 
Tendency to the prblick Good is. greater or 


Ii, the Right is greater or leſs. 


THEr Rights call'd perſect, are of ſuch Ne- pi h 
ceſſity to the publick Good, that the univerſal Rights. 
Violation of them would make human Life in- 
tolerable; and it actually makes thoſe miſe- 
rable, whoſe Rights are thus violated. On 
the contrary, to fulfil theſe Righis in every 
Inſtance, tends to the public Good, either 
directly, or by promoting the innocent Ad- 
vantage of a Part. Hence it plainly follows, 

* That to allow a violent Defence, or Pro- 
* ſecution of ſuch Rights, before Civil Go- 
« yernment be conſtituted, cannot in any 
particular Caſe be more detrimental to the 
« Public, than the Violation of them with 
% Impunity.” And as to the general Conſe- 
quences, the univerſal Uſe of Force in a State 
off Nature, in purſuance of perfect Rights, 
ſeems exceedingly advantageous to the Whole, 
by making every one dread any Attempts 


againſt the perfef# Rights of others. 


Turs is the moral Effect which attends Rig/r 9 


War, an 


proper Injury, or a Violation of the perfeft p, 
Rights of others, vis. A Right to War, and my 
all Violence which is neceſſary to oblige the 
Injurious to repair the Damage, and give Se- 
curity againſt ſuch Offences for the future. 

S--2 This 
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Sek. 7. This is the ſole Foundation of the Rights of 
wy puniſhing Criminals, and of violent Proſccu- 


Imper feet 
Kights, 


tions of our Rights, in a State of Nature. And 
theſe Rights, naturally reſiding in the Per- 
ſons injur'd, or their voluntary, or invited 
Aſſiſtants, to uſe Force according to the 
Judgment of indifferent Arbitrators, being 
by the Conſent of the Perſons injur F; trans- 
ferr'd to the Magiſirate in a Civil State, are 
the true Foundation of his Right of Puniſh- 
ment. Inſtances of perfect Rights are thoſe 
to our Lives; to the Fruits of our Labours; 

to demand Performance of Contratts upon va- 
luable Conſiderations, from Men capable of 
performing them; to dire& our own Actions 
either for publick, or innocent private Good, 

before we have ſubmitted them to the Di- 
rection of others in any meaſure : and many 
others of like Nature, | 


IMPERFECT Rights are ſuch as, when uni- 
verſally violated, would not neceſſarily make 


Men miſerable. Theſe Rights tend to the Im- 


provement and Increaſe of prjitive Good, in 
any Society, but are not ab/clutely neceſſary 


to prevent univerſal Miſery. The Violation 
of them only diſappoints Men of the Hap- 

ineſs expected from the Humanity or Gra- 
titude of others; but does not deprive Men 
of any Good Which they had before. From 
this Deſcription it appears, © That a violent 
1 Proſecution of ſuch Rights would uw] 
cc ra y 
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2 rally occaſion greater Evil than the Vio- Sect. 7: 
<« lation of them.” Beſides, the allowing of 


Force in ſuch Caſes would deprive Men of 
the greateſt Pleaſure in Actions of Kindneſs, 
Humanity, Gratitude ,; which would ceaſe to 
appear amiable, when Men could be con- 


ſtrain'd to perform them. Inſtances of im- 


perfect Rights are thoſe which the Pocr have 
to the Charity of the Wealthy; which % 


Men have to Offices of no Trouble or Ex- 


pence to the Performer; which Benefatcrs 
have to Returns of Gratitude, and ſuch-like, 


Tux Violation of imperfe& Rights only 


argues a Man to have ſuch weak Benevolence, | 


as not to ſtudy advancing the poſitive Good 
of others, when in the leaſt oppoſite to his 
own: but the Violation of perfe# Rights 
argues the injurious Perſon to be poſitively 
evil or cruel ; or at leaſt fo immoderately 22 
105, as to be indifferent about the poſitive Mi- 
ſery and Ruin of others, when he imagines 


he can find his Intereſt .in it. In violating 


the former, we ſhew a weak Deſire of pub- 


lick Happineſs, which every ſmall View of 


private Intereſt overbalances ; but in violat- 
ing the latter, we ſhew ourſelves ſo intire- 


ly negligent of the Miſery of others, that 


Views of increaſing our ownGood overcome all 


our Compaſſion toward their Sufferings. Now 
as the Abſence of Good is more calily borne 
than the Preſence of 1Miſ'ry; ſo our good 
| s hy Il hes 
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. Wiſhes toward the poſitive Good of others, are 


Y weaker than our Compaſſion toward their Mi- 


F eternal 
Rig bis, 


ſery. He then who violates imperfect Rights, 
ſhews that his Se/f-Z:ve overcomes only the 
Deſire of poſitive Good to others; but he 
who violates perfect Rights, betrays ſuch a 
ſelf/h Deſire of advancing his own pofitive 


Geod, as overcomes all Compaſſion toward 


the Miſery of others. 


BESIDE theſe two forts of Rights, there 
is a third call'd External; as when the doing, 
poſſeſſmg, or demanding of any Thing, is really 
detrimental to the Publick in any particular 


Inſtance, as being contrary to the imperfect 


Right of another; but yet the univerſally deny- 
ing Men this Faculty of doing, poſſeſſing, or 
demanding that Thing, or of uſing Force in 
Purſuance of it, would do more Miſchief than 


all the Evils to be fear'd from the Uſe of this 


Faculty. And hence it appears, That there 
% can be no Right to uſe Force in Oppo- 
* ſition even to external Rights, ſince it 
<«« tends to the univerſal Good to allow Force 
“ in Purſuance of them.“ 


Civil Societies ſubſtitute Ackions in Law, 
inſtead of the Force allow'd in the State of 
Nature. | PAP 


| InsTANCEs of external Rights are theſe ; 


that of a wealthy Miſer to recal his Loan 


from 
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from the moſt induſtrious poor Tradeſman Sect. 47. 
at any time; that of demanding the Perform i 


ance of a Covenant too burdenſome on one 
Side; the Right of a wealthy Herr to refuſe 
Payment of any Debts which were contract- 
ed by him under Age, without Fraud in the 
Lender; the Right of taking Advantage of 
a poſitive Law, contrary to what was Equity 
antecedent to that Law; as when a regiſter d 
Deed takes Place of one not regiſter'd, altho' 
prior to it, and known to be ſo before the 
ſecond Contract. 5 | 


No w, whereas no Action, Demand, or What 
Poſſeſſion, can at once be either neceſſary to * 


the public Good, or conducive to it, and at 
the ſame time its contrary be either neceſſa- 


ry or conducive to the ſame End; it follows, 


* That there can be no Oppoſition of per- 
« feet Rights among themſelves, of imper- 
% feft among themſelves, or between per- 
- 2 and imperfect Rights,” But it may 
often tend to the public Good, to allow a 
Right of doing, poſſeſſing, or demanding, and 


of uſing Force in Purſuance of it, while per- 


haps it would have been more humane and 
kind in any Perſon to have acted otherwiſe, 


and not have claimed his Right. But yet a 


violent Oppoſition to heſe Rights would have 
been vaſtly more pernicious than all the Inhu- 
manity in the Ute of them. And therefore, 
tho' external Rights cannot be oppoſite a- 
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7. mong themſelves; yet they may be oppoſite 


ky to im her fact Rights; but imer feet Rights, 
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tho' violated, give no Right to Force, Hence 
it appears, f That there can never be a 


* Right to Jorce on both Sides, or a juſt 


„ar on both Sides at the lame time.” 


VII. Tur RE is another important Dif- 
ference of Rights, according as they are Ali- 
enable, or Unalienable, To determine what 


Rig þts are alienable, and what not, we mult 


take theſe two Marks: 


„Ir the Alienation be within our na- 
a3 Power, {o that it be poſſible for us in 


Fact to transfer our Kew: and if it be ſo, 


then, 


2dly, Ir muſt appear, that the Power of 
transferring ſuch Rights may ſerve ſome va- 
luable Oyurpaſe, 


Bu the fr? Mark it appears,“ That the 
** Right of private Judgment, or of our in- 
« ward Sentiments, is unalienable;“ ſince we 
cannot command ourſelyes to think what 
either we ourlelves, or any other Perſon 
pleaſes. So arc allo our Internal Affection, 
which neceſſarily ariie according to our Opi- 
nions af their Objects. By the ſecond Mark 
it appears, “ That our Right of ſerving 


ovp, in the manner which we think ac- 


ceptable, 
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e ceptable, is not alienable; becauſe it can Sec. 7. 
never ſerve any valuable Purpoſe, to make 


Men worſhip him in a way which ſeems to 
them diſpleaſing to him. The ſame way, a 
direct Right over our Lives or Limbs is not 


alienable to any Perſon ; ſo that he might 


at Pleaſure put us to Death, or maim us. 
We have indeed a Right to hazard our Lives 
in any good Action which is of Importance 
to the Publick ; and it may often ſerve a moſt 
valuable End, to ſubject the Direction of ſuch 
perilous Actions to the Prudence of others in 
purſuing a publich Good; as Soldiers do to 
their General, or to a Council of War and 
ſo far this Right is altenable, Theſe may 
ſerve as Inſtances to ſhew the Uſe of the 
two Marks of al:enable Rights, which muſt 
both concur to make them ſo, and will ex- 
plain the manner of applying them in other 
Caſes. | 
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VIII. Tyar we may ſee the Foundation 74. Fan 


of ſome of the more important Rights of 
Mankind, let us obſerve, that probably nine 
Tenths, at leaſt, of the things which are 
uſeful to Mankind, are owing to their La- 


dation of 
Property. | 


bour and Induſtry ; and conſequently, when 


once Men become ſo numerous, that the 


natural Product of the Earth is not ſufficient 
for their Support, or Eaſe, or innocent Plea- 
ſure ; a Neceſſity ariſes, for the Support of 
the increaſing Sy/em, that ſuch a Tenour of 


Con- 
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Sect. 7. Conduct be obſerv'd, as ſhall moſt effectual- 
h promote [ndu/ry; and that Men abſtain 


from all Actions which would have the con- 
trary Effect. It is well known, that general 


Benevolence alone, is not a Motive ſtrong 


enough to ſndu/iry, to bear Labour and Joil, 
and many other Difficulties which we are 


averſe to from Se- Love. For the ſtrength- 


_ ening therefore our Motives to Induſtry, we 


have the ſtrongeſt Attractions of Blood, of 
Friendſhip, of Gratitude, and the additional 


 Motives of Honour, and even of external In- 
tereſt, Self-Love is really as neceſſary to the 


Geod of the While, as Bencvolence ; as that 


Altraction which cauſes the Coheſion of the 


Parts, is as neceſſary to the regular State of 


the Whole, as Gravitation, Without theſe | 


additional Motives, Self- Love would gene- 


rally oppoſe the Motions of Benevolence, and 


concur with Malice, or influence us to the 


fame Actions which Malice would. That 


* Tenour of Action then, which would take 
* away the ſtronger Ties of Benevolence, or 
the additional Motives our and Ad- 
% vantage, from our Minds, and ſo hinder 
us from purſuing induſtricuſiy that Courſe 
* which really increaſes the Good of the 
* Whole, is evil; and we are oblig'd to ſhun 


3 i,” . : 


Fs then, the depriving any Perſon of 
the Fruits of his own innocent Labour, takes 
away 
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away all Motives to Induſtry from Self-Love, Sect. 7. 
or the nearer Ties; and leaves us no other 
Motive than general Benevolence + nay, it 
expoſes the Iuduſtricus as a conſtant Prey to 
the Shtihful, and ſets Self-Love againſt In- If 
duſtry. This is the Ground of our Right of | 
Domimon and Property in the Fruits of our | 
Labours; without which Right, we could 
ſcarce hope for any Induſtry, or any thing be- | 

ond the Product of uncultivated Nature. | 
Induſtry will be confin'd to our preſent Ne- = 
ceflities, and ceaſe when they are provided | | 
for; at leaſt it will only continue from the 
weak Motive of general Benevolence, if we 
are not allow'd to ſtore up beyond preſent 

Neceſlity, and to diſpoſe of what is above our 

Neceſſities, either in Barter for other kinds 
of Neceſſaries, or for the Service of our Friends 
or Families. And hence appears the Right 
which Men have to lay up for the future, the 
Goods which will not be ſpoil'd by it; of 
alienating them in Trade ; of Donation to 
Friends, Children, Relations: otherwiſe we 
deprive Induſtry of all the Motives of Self- 
Love, Friendſbip, Gratitude, and natural Af- 
fection. The fame Foundation there is for 
the Right of Diſpoſition by Teſtament. The 

Prejumption of Diſpoſition is the Ground of ; 
the Right of Succeſſion to the Inteſiate. 


TRE external Right of the Miſer to his 
uſeleſs Hoards is founded alſo on this, That 
3 allowing 
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Sect. 7. allowing Perſons by Violence, or without 


| Conſent of the Acquirer, to take the Uſe of 


his Acquiſitions, would diſcourage Induſtry, 
and take away all the Pleaſures of Genero/ity, 
Honour, Charity, which ceaſe when Men 


can be forc'd to theſe Actions. Beſides, there 


is no determining in many Caſes, who is a 


Right of | 


Marriage, 


Commerce. 


Right of 
C:- i] Go- 


Termen. 


Miſer, and who is not. 


MaRRIAOEH muſt be ſo conſtituted as to 
aſcertain the Offspring ; otherwiſe we take 
away from the Males one of the ſtrongeſt 
Motives to publick Good, viz. natural Aﬀec- 
tion; and diſcourage Induſiry, as has been 
ſhewn above. | 


Tur Labour of each Man cannot furniſh 
him with all Neceſſaries, tho' it may furniſh 
him with a needleſs Plenty of one Sort : 


Hence the Right of Commerce, and alienating 
our Goods; and alſo the Rights from Con- 


tracts and Promi ſes, either to the Goods ac- 
quir d by others, or to their Labours. 


Tux great Advantages which accrue to 
Mankind from unprejudiced Arb:trators, im- 


power d to decide the Controverſies which or- 
dinarily ariſe, thro the Partiality of Se/f-love, 
among Neighbours; as alſo from prudent 
Directors, who ſhould not only inſtruct the 
Multitude in the beſt Methods of promoting 


the public God, and of detending themſelves 
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againſt mutual or foreign Injuries; but alſo Sect. 7. 

e be arm'd with Force ſufficient to make their =w— 

Decrees or Orders effectual at home, and the 

Society formidable abroad: Theſe Advan- 

tages, I ſay, ſufficiently ſhew the Right Men 
have to conſtitute Civil Government, and to 

ſubject their alienable Rights to the Diſpo- 

ſal of their Governors, under ſuch Limita- 

tions as their Prudence ſuggeſts. And as far 

as the People have ſubjected their Rights, ſo 

far their Governors have an external Right, 

at leaſt, to diſpoſe of them, as their Prudence 

ſhall direct, or attaining the Ends of their 

Inſtitution; and no farther. | 


IX, Tress Inſtances may ſhew how our Cerollaries 
moral Senſe, by a little Reflection upon the- 8 
Tendencies of Actions, may adjuſt the Rights 5: Degrees of 
of Mankind, Let us now apply the gene- /ri«e and 
ral Rules laid down above *, for comparing om EM 
the Degrees of Virtue and Vice in Actions in 
a few Corollaries beſides that one already de- 

_ duc'd . 


— 


1. Tux Diſappointment, in whole, o or in From 4. 
| part, of any Attempt, Good or Evil, if it be- 
occaſion'd only by external Force, or any un- 
foreſeen Accident, does not vary the moral f 
Good or Ewl ; for as in good Attem Pts, we bl 
| See Sed. iii. Art. 11, 12. | | | 

＋ See Sec. iii. Art. 15, Par. 3. 
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Moment of Good is diminih'd or vaniſhes in 


A ſich a Caſe, ſo does the Ability likewiſe : 


Tatereſt. 


The Quotient then may ſtill be the ſame. 


This holds equally in evi Attempts. So that 


Actions are not to be judg'd good or evil by 


the Events, any farther than they might have 


been foreſeen by the Agent in evil Attempts ; 
or were actually intended, if they were good, 
in good Actions; for then only they argue 
either Love or Hatred in the Agent. 


2. SECULAR Rewards annex'd to Virtue, 


and actually influencing the Agent farther 
than his Benevolence would, diminiſh the 


moral Good as far as they were neceſſary to 


move the Agent to the Action, or to make 


him do more Good than otherwiſe he 
would have done; for by increaſing the In- 
tereſt, to be ſubtracted, they diminiſh the 


Benevolence. But additional Intereſts, which 


were not neceflary to have mov'd the Agent, 
ſuch as the Rewards of a good Being for Ac- 
tions which he would have undertaken with- 
out a Reward, do not diminiſh the Virtue. 
In this, however, no Mortal is capable of 
judging another: Nor do the Proſpects of 
grateful Returns for Benefits which we would 
have confer'd gratuitouſly, diminiſh the Ge- 
neroſity. This Corollary may be apply'd to 


the Rewards of a future State, if any Perſon 


conceives them diſtinct from the Pleaſures of 


Virtue itſelf: If they be not conceiv'd as 
ſome- 


// ot as 
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ſomething diſtin from thoſe Pleaſures, then Sect. 7. 
the very Defire of them is a ſtrong Evidence — 


ot a virtuous Diſpoſition. 


3. EXTERNAL Advantage exciting us to 
Actions of evi Tendency to others, if with- 
out this Proſpect of Advantage we would not 
have undertaken them, diminiſhes the Evil 
of the Action; ſuch as the Proſpects of great 
| Rewards, of avoiding Tortures, or even the 
uneaſy Solicitations of violent 222 Paſſions. 
This is commonly called the Greatneſs 0 
Temptation. The Reaſon of this is the ſame 
with that in the former Caſe. We may here 
alſo remember again, that we are more un- 
eaſy upon the Preſence of Pain, than upon 
the Abſence of Good; and hence Torture is a 
more extenuating Circumſtance than Bribes, 
engaging us to Hvil, becauſe the Motives of 
private Intereſt are greater, | 


4. Tre ſurmounting the uneaſy Solicita- De:rimevr, 


tions of the „eh Paſſions increaſes the Vir- 
tue of a benevolent Action, and much more 
worldly Loſſes, Toil, Sc. For now the In- 
tereſt becomes negative; the Subtraction of 
which increaſes the Quantity. 


5. AMALICIOUus Action is made the 
more odious by all its foreſeen D:Jadvan- 
tages to the Agent, for the n Reaſon : 


particularly, | 
6. Tux 
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ay Tux Knowledge of a Law, prohibit- 
ing an evi Action, increaſes. the Evil by in- 


Laws,how Creafing the negative Intereſt to be ſubtract- 


it affect 
Actions. 


ed; for then the natur Inclination muſt 


be ſo ſtrong as to ſurmount all the ſelfiſh Mo- 


tives from the Penalties, and all the Motives 


of Gratitude toward the Law-giver, This 
is commonly call'd ſinning againſt Conſcience. 


7. Orriczs of no Toll or Expence have 


little Virtue generally, becauſe the Ability is 


very great, and there is no contrary Intereſt. 


ſurmounted. 


8. Bur the refuſing of them may be very 


vicious, as it argues an Abſence of good A, 


Fection, and often produces a great enough 


Moment of natural Evil. And, 


Degree of 
| Right. 


9. IN general, the fulfilling the perfect 
R:ghts of others has little Virtue in it: For 
thereby no new Moment of Good is produc'd ; 
and the Intereſ# engaging- to the Action 1s 
very. great, even the avoiding all the Evils of 


War in a State of natural Liberty, or the 


Penalties of Law in Civil Society. 


10. Bu T the violating perfect, or even 
external Rights, is always exceedingly evil, 
either in the immediate, or more remote 
Conſequenoes of the Action; and the , 

Motives, 


3 
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Motives, ſurmounted by this vicious Inclina- Sect. 7. 
tion, are the ſame with thoſe in the former. 
Caſe. | | | 


11. The trueſt: Matter of Praiſe are thoſe 
Actions or Offices, which others claim from 
us by an imper fect Right ; and generally, the 
ſtronger their Right is, there is the leſs Vir- 
tue in fulfilling it, but the greater Vice in 
violating it. 


A STRONGER and leſs extenſive Tie of $:-e»g:h 
Benevolence, in equal Abilities, muſt produce / Ti. 
a greater Moment of Good to the Object of it, | 
in equally good Characters, than the weaker 


7 Ties. Thus, natural Affection, Gratitude, 
ö Friendſbip, have greater Effects than general 
Benevolence: Or, we do more Good to Friends, 

Children, Benefactors, than to Perſons under 

no ſpecial Relation. 
; == 
[ 12. In equal Moments of Good produc'd by | 
5 two Agents, when one acts from general Be- ö 
$ nevolence alone, and the other from a nearer j 
i Tie; there is greater Virtue in the Agent, 
C who produces equal Good from the more ex- 


tenſive, but leſs paſſionate Attachment; and 
leſs Virtue, where there is the more violent, 


n or paſſionate Attachment, which yet produ- 10 
. ces no more. The general Benevolence a 1 
e pears of itſelf a more amiable Principle, ac- i 
ſh | ö cCording | 


2 
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7, cording to the Conſtitution of our moral 


=, Senſe “, than any particular Paſſion. 


13. BuT the Omiſſion of the good Offices 
of the ſtronger Ties, or Actions contrary to 


them, have greater Vice in them, than the 


like Omiffions, or Actions contrary to the 
weaker Ties; ſince our Seſſſeneſs or Malice 
muſt appear the greater, by the Strength of 
the contrary Attachment which it ſurmounts. 
Thus, in co-operating with Gratitude, natu- 
ral Affection, or Friendſbip, we evidence leſs 
Virtue in any given Moment of Good pro- 
duc'd, than in equally important Actions of 
general Benevolence: But Ingratitude to a 
Benefactor, Negligence of the Intereſts of a 
Friend or Relation, or Returns of evil Ofices, 
are vaſtly more odious, than equal Negligence, 
or evil Offices toward Strangers. 


— —— 


* See Se 3. Art. ix. The Author all along ſuppoſes, that 
no Man ads without ſome Defire, or Inſtinct, or afﬀettion, 
or Appetite ; that of theſe Attachments of the Will, ſome are 
calm and unpalſionate, others are paſſionate ; ſome are extenſive, 
and others confined to one, or to a few. The former Sort in each 
of thiſe, Diviſions, manifeftly appears more amiable ; and conſe- 
guently, cæteris paribus, the Virtue is liſi, in any given Quan- 
tity, of Good done from the wiclent, paſſionate, and narrow At- 
tachment, A certain Remarker thence argues, That then the 


& Virtue is higheſt, when there is no Defire, Aﬀedtion, or At. 


* tachment at all; or when aue act ſolely from Reaſon, with- 
« out any Affection to any Thing.” One may retort this Rea- 
ſening in a like Caſe. In any given Momentum of Bodies, 
there the Velocity is greater, where there is leaf} Matter; con- 
Sequently,"it is there greateſt, where there is no Matter at all. 
14. WHEN 

I 
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14. WHEN we cannot at once follow w— 
two different Inclinations of Benevolence, we B, Of- 
are to prefer gratifying the ſtronger Inclina- 5, d, 
tion; according to the wiſe Order of N a= when there 
TURE, Which has conſtituted theſe Attach- 4% Che- 
ments. Thus, we are rather to be grateful sition. 
than liberal; rather ſerve a Friend, or Kinſ- 
man, than a Stranger of only equal Virtue, 
when we cannot do both. 


15. Or, more generally, ſince there can 
be no Right, Claim, or Obligation to Impoſſi- 
bilities; when two Actions to be done by 
any Agent, would both tend to the Good of 

Mankind, but they cannot be perform'd both 
at once; that which occaſions moſt Good is 
to be done, if the Omiſſion of the other oc- 

caſions no prepollent Evil. If the Omiſſi- 
on of either will occaſion ſome new natural 
Evil, that is to be omitted, whoſe Omiſſion 
will occaſion the leaſt Evil Thus it two 
Perſons of unequal Dignity be in Danger, 
we are to relieve the more valuable, when 
we cannot relieve both. Ingratitude, as it 
evidences a worſe Temper than Negle& of 
Beneficence ; ſo it raiſes worſe Sentiments in 
the Benefactor, and greater Diffidence, and 
Suſpicion of his Fellow-Creatures, than an 
Omiſſion of an Act of Beneficence: we ought 3 

therefore to be grateſul, rather than benefi- 0 
cent, when we cannot (in any particular Caſe) 

- | 2 evidence 


— 
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Sect. 7. evidence both Diſpoſitions. If omitting of 

w— one Action will occaſion new poſitive Evil, 
or Continuance in a State of Pain, whereas 
the Omiſſion of another would only pre- 
vent ſome new poſitive Good ; ſince a State 
of Pain is a greater Evil, than the Abſence 
of Good, we are to follow Compaſſion, ra- 
ther than Kindneſs; and relieve the Diftreſſed, 
rather than increaſe the Pleaſures of the Eaſy; 
when we cannot do both at once, and other 
Circumſtances of the Objects are equal. In 
ſuch Caſes, we ſhould not ſuppoſe contrary 
Obligations, or Duties; the more important 
Office is our preſent Duty, and the Omiſſion 
of the leſs important inconſiſtent Office at 
preſent, 1s no moral Evil, 


The Origi- X. FROM Art. vii. it follows, © That all 
e human Power, or Authority, muſt conſiſt 
| in 4 Right transferrd to any Perſon or 

% Council, to diſpoſe of the alienable Rights 
others; and that conſequently, there can 
be no Government ſo abſolute, as to have 
even an external Right to do or command 
every thing.” For wherever any Invaſion 
is made upon ꝝnalienable Rights, there muſt 
ariſe either a perfect, or external Right to 
Reſiſtance. The only Reſtraints of a moral 
Kind upon Suhjects in ſuch Caſes, are, when 
they foreſee that, thro' their want of Force, 
they ſhall probably by Reſiſtance occaſion 
greater Evils to the Publick, than thoſe they 


attempt 
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attempt to remove; or when they find that Sect. 72 
Governors, in the main very uſeful to the 


Publick, have by ſome unadviſed Paſſion, 
done an Injury too ſmall to overbalance the 
Advantages of their Adminiſtration, or the 
Evils which Reſiſtance would in all likeli- 
hood occaſion ; eſpecially when the Injury 
is of a private Nature, and not likely to be 
made a Precedent to the Ruin of others, 
Unalienable Rights are effential Limitations in 
all Governments, 


Bu rT by abſolute Government, either in 2 


Prince or Council, or in both jointly, we un- 
derſtand 4 Right to diſpoſe of the natural 
Force, and Goods of a whole People, as far as 
they are naturally alienable, according to the 
Prudence of the Prince, Council, or of both 
jointly, for the publick Grod of the State, or 
whole People; qwithout any Reſervation as to 
the Quantity of the Goods, Manner of Lewy- 


ing, or the Proportion of the Labours of the 


Subject, which they ſhall demand. But in 
all States this racit Truſt is preſuppos'd, 
„That the Power conferr'd ſhall be em- 
e ploy'd according to the beſt Judgment 
* of the Rulers for the publick Good.” S0 
that, whenever the Governors openly pro- 
fels a Deſign of deſtroying the State, or act 
in ſuch a manner as will neceſſarily do it ; 
the eſſential Truſt, ſuppos'd in all Convey- 
V3 ance 
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. ance of Civil Power, is violated, and the 


= Grant thereby made void. 


Limited 
Gover n- 
ment. 


A PRINCE, or Council, or bath jointly, 
may be variouſly limited; either when the 
Conſent of the one may be neceſſary to the 
Validity of the As of the other,; or when, 
in the very Conſtitution of this ſupreme Power, 
certain Afﬀairs are expreſly exempted from the 
Juriſdiction of the Prince, or Council, or both 
Jointly : as when ſeveral independent States 


uniting, form a general Council, from whoſe 


Cognizance they expreſly reſerve certain Pri- 
vileges, in the very Formation of this Coun- 
cil; or when, in the very Conſtitution of 
any State, a certain Method of Eleclion of 
the Perſon of the Prince, or of the Mem- 
bers of the ſupreme Council, is determin'd 
and the Intention of their Aſſembling de- 
clar'd. In all ſuch Caſes, it is not in the 
Power of ſuch Prince, Council, or both joint- 


ly, to alter the very Form of Government, or 


to take away that Right which the People 
have to be govern'd in ſuch a manner, by a 
Prince or Council thus elected, without the 
univerſal Conſent of the very People who 


have ſubjected themſelves to this Form of 


Government. So that there may be a very 
regular State, where there is no univerſal 
abſolute Power lodg'd either in one Per- 
ſon, or Council, or in any other Aſſembly 
beſide that of the whole People aſſociated 

| | | into 
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into that State. To ſay, that upon a Change Sec, 7. 
attempted in the very Form of the Govern. - 
ment, by the ſupreme Power, the People 
have no Remedy according to the Conſtitu- 
tion itſelf, will not prove that the ſupreme 
Power has ſuch a Right ; unleſs we con- 
found all Ideas of Right with thoſe of ex- 
rernal Force. The only Remedy indeed in 
that Caſe, is an univerſal Inſurrection againft 
ſuch perfidious Fruftees, 


DESsPOTICEk Power, is that which . na. 
Perſons injur d may acquire over thoſe Cri- ture of De- 
minals, whoſe Lives, conſiſtently with the 7 _ 
public Safety, they may prolong, that by their | 
Labours they may repair the Damages they 

have done; or over thoſe who ſtand oblig d ta 

a greater Value, than all their Goods and La- 

bours can prſſibly amount to. This Power 

itſelf is limited to the Goods and Labours 

only of the Criminals or Debtors; and in- 

cludes no Right to Tortures, Proſtitution, 

or any Rights of the Governed which are 
naturally unalienable ; or to any thing which 

is not of ſome Moment toward Repair of 
Damage, Payment of Debt, or Security a- 

gainſt future Offences, The Characteriſtick 1 
of Defpotick Power, is this, * That it is 
* ſolely intended for the Good of the Go- 
* vernors, without any facit Truſt of con- 
* ſulting the Good of the Governed.” De- 
ſpotick Government, in this Senſe, is direct- 
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Sect. 7. ly inconſiſtent with the Notion of Civil Go- 
wy yernment. | | | 


FROM the Idea of Right, as above 
explain'd, we muſt neceſſarily conclude, 
“That there can be no Right, or Limita- 
tion f Rigbt, inconſiſtent with, or op- 
4 polite to the greateſt publick Good.” And 
therefore in Caſes of extreme Neceſſity, when 
the State cannot otherwiſe be preſerv'd from 
Ruin, it muſt certainly be % and good in 
limited Governors, or in any other Perſons 
' who can do it, to uſe the Force of the State 
for its own Preſervation, beyond the Li- 
mits fix'd by the Conſtitution, in ſome tran- 
ſitory Acts, which are not to be made Pre- 
cedents. And on the other hand, when an 
equal Neceſſity to avoid Ruin requires it, the 
Subjects may juſtly reſume the Powers or- 
dinarily lodg'd in their Governors, or may 
counteract them. This Privilege of Ha- 
grant Neceſſity we all allow in Defence of 
the moft perfect private Rights : And if pub- 
lick Rights are of more extenſive Importance, 
ſo are alſo publick Neceſſities. Theſe Necel- 
ſities muſt be very grievous and flagrant, 
otherwiſe they can never overbalance the 
Evils of violating a tolerable Conſtitution, 
by an arbitrary Act of Power, on the one 


IS hand; or by an Inſurrection, or Civil War, 
: on the other. No Perſon, or State can be 
happy, where they do not think their 7mpor- 

. tank 
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fant Rights are ſecure from the Cruelty, A. Secd. 7 
varice, Ambition, or Caprice of their G- 


vernors. Nor can any Magiſtracy be ſafe, 
or effectual for the Ends of its Inſtitution, 
where there are frequent Terrors of [nſur- 
reftions. Whatever temporary Ads there- 
fore may be allow'd in extraordinary Caſes ; 
whatever may be lawful in the franſitory Att 
of a bold Legiſlator, who without previous 
Conſent ſhould reſcue a flaviſh Nation, and 
place their Affairs ſo in the Hands of a Per- 
ſon or Council, elected or limited by themſelves, 
that they ſhould ſoon have Confidence in 
their own Safety, and in the Wiſdom of 
the Adminiſtration; yet, as to the fixed State 
which ſhould ordinarily obtain in all Com- 
munities, ſince no violent Uſurper of Govern- 
ment can ſo demonſtrate his ſuperior Wiſ- 
dom or Goodneſs to the Satisfaction and Se- 
curity of the Governed, as is neceſſary to 
their Happineſs; this muſt follow, © That 
except when Men, for their own Intereſt, 
or out of regard 70a public Good, have by 
Conſent ſubjected their Actions, or their 

Goods, within certain Limits to the Diſ- 
« poſal of others; no Mortal can have a 
* Right from his ſuperior Wiſdom, or Good- 
« neſs, or any other Quality, to give Laws 
* to others without their Conſent, expreſs or 
* facit; or to diſpoſe of the Fruits of their 
% Labours, or of any other Night whatſo- 
* eycr.” And therefore ſuperior Wiſdom, 
| | I or 
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Sect. 7. or Goodneſs, give no Right to Men to go- 
wa— vern others. | 


DivineGo- Bu then with relation to the DE II v, 
| 3 ſuppos'd omniſcient and benevolent, and ſe- 
lim cure from Indigence, the ordinary Cauſe of 
and Good: Injuries toward others; it muſt be amiable in 
5 ſuch a Being, to aſſume the Government of 

weak, inconſtant Creatures, often miſled by 

Selfiſhneſs ; and to give them Laws. To 


theſe Laws every Mortal ſhould ſubmit from 


public Love, as being contriv'd for the | 


Good of the Whole, and for the greateſt pri- 

vate Good conſiſtent with it; and every one 
may be ſure, that he ſhall be better direct- 
ed how to attain theſe Ends by the Divine 
Laws, than by his own greateſt Prudence 
and Circumſpection. Hence we imagine, 
* That a good and wiſe Gop muſt have a 
« perfeft Right to govern the Univerſe ; and 
e that all Mortals are oblig'd to anzverſal 
% Obedience. 


Divine Tur Juſtice of the Der1Ty is only a 
Juſtice Conception of his univerſal impartial Bene- 
volence, as it ſhall influence him, if he gives 
any Laws, to attemper them to the i- 
verſal Good, and enforce them with the 


moſt effectual Sanctions of Rewards and 


Punifhments, + 


XI. SUME 
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XI. Som imagine that the Property the 
Creator has in all his Works, muſt be the 3 
true Foundation of his Right to govern. Ground of 
Among Men indeed, we find it neceſſary %%, De- 
for the publick Good, that none ſhould ar- 
bitrarily diſpoſe of the Goods acquir'd by 
the Labour of another, which we call his 
Property ; and hence we imagine that Crea- 
tion is the only Foundation of Gop's Do- 
minion. But if the Reaſon * of eſtabliſhing 
the Rights of Property does not hold agaili 
a perfectly wiſe and benevolent Being, I ſee 
no Reaſon why Property ſhould be neceſſary 
to his Dominion. Now the Reaſon does not 
hold: For an finitely wiſe and good Being 
could never employ his aſſumed Authority 
to counteract the aniverſal Good. The Tie 
of Gratitude is ſtronger indeed than bare Be- 
nevolence ; and therefore ſuppoſing two equally 
wiſe and good Beings, the one our Creator, and 
the other not, we ſhould think ourſelves more 
oblig'd to obey our Creator. But ſuppoſing 
our Creator malicious, as ſome antient He- 
reticks did, and a good Being condeſcending 
to reſcue us, or govern us better, with ſuf- 
ficient Power to accompliſh his kind Inten- 
tions; his Right to govern would be perfect- 
ly good. But this is rather Matter of cu- 


- "as 


See Art. 10. Par. 6. of this Section. : 
| TIOUS 
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Sect. 7. rious Speculation than Uſe; ſince both Ti- 

t ties of Benevolence and Property concur in 
the one only true DEITY, as far as we can 
know, join'd with infinite Wi: you and 


Power. 


Our Moral | XII: Iy it be here inquir'd, e Could 
. ce not the DeiTyY have given us a de- 
the Divine *© rent or contrary Determination of Mina, 
Goodneſs. ac dig. to approve Actions upon another Foun- 


ce dation than Benevolence? There ſeems 


nothing in this ſurpaſſing the natural Power 


of the DEITV. But, as in the firſt Trea- 


tiſe *, we reſolv'd the Conſtitution of our 


preſent Senſe of Beauty into the divine Geod- 
neſs, fo with much more obvious Reaſo 2 
may we aſcribe the preſent Conſtitution of 
our moral Senſe to his Goodneſs. For if the 
DEe1ry be really benevolent, and deſires the 
Happineſs of others, he could not rationally 
act otherwiſe, or give us a moral Senſe upon 
another Foundation, without counteracting 
his own benevolent Intentions, For even up- 
on the Suppoſition of a contrary Senſe, every 


rational Being muſt ſtill have been folicitous 


in ſome degree about his own external Hap- 
pineſs: Reflection on the Circumſtances of 
Mankind in this World would have ſuggeſt- 


ed, that wniverſal Benevolence, and a foctal 


— 


* 


Seck. viii. Art. 2. Prop. 5. 


Temper, 
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Temper, with a ſuitable Courſe of Actions, or Sect. 7, 


a certain Courſe of external Actions, would 
moſt effectually promote the external Good of 
every one, according to the Reaſonings of 
CUMBERLAND and PUFFENDORF ; While 
at the ſame time this perverted Senſe of Mo- 
rality would have made us uneaſy in ſuch a 
Courſe, and inclin'd us to the quite contrary, 
viz. Barbarity, Cruelty, and Fraud; and uni- 
verſal War, according to Mr. HoBBEsS, 
would really have been our natural State; 
ſo that in every Action we muſt have been 
diſtracted by two contrary Principles, and 
perpetually miſerable, and diſſatisfy d, when 
we follow'd the Directions of either. 


— — — 1 


XIII. Ir has often been taken for granted ne 
in theſe Papers, That the DRI Ty is mo- this uni. 
rally good; tho' the Reaſoning is not at _— * 
all built upon this Suppoſition. If we in- Divine 

quire into the Reaſon of the great Agree- Cod 
ment of Mankind in this Opinion, we ſhall 
perhaps find no demonſtrative Arguments 2 
priori, from the Idea of an Independent Be- 
ing, to prove his Goodneſs. But there is a- 
bundant Probability, deduc'd from the whole 
Frame of Nature, which ſeems, as far as 
we know, plainly contriv'd for the Good of 
the Whole; and the caſual Evils ſeem the 
neceſſary Concomitants of ſome Mechaniſm 
 defign'd for prepollent Good. Nay, this very 
moral Senſe, implanted in rational Agents, to 
* | approve 
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Sect. 7. r and admire whatever Actions flow 

ways from a Study of the Good of others, is one of 
the ſtrongeſt Evidences of Goodneſs in the 
Aurnok of Nature. 


Bor theſe Reflections are not ſo univerſal 
as the Opinion, nor are they often inculca- 
ted. What then more probably leads Man- 
kind into that Opinion, is this: The obvious 
Frame of the Wirld gives us Ideas of bound- 
leſs Wiſdom and Power in its AurHok. Such. 
a Being we cannot conceive indigent, and 
muſt conclude happy, and in the beft State 
offible, ſince he can till 'gratify himſeff. 
The beſt State of rational Agents, and their 
greateſt and moſt worthy Happineſs, we arc 
neceſlarily led to imagine muſt conſiſt in 
univerſal efficacious Benevolence: and hence 
we conclude the DziTy benevolent in the 
moſt uni ver ſal impartial manner. Nor can 
we well imagine what elſe deſerves the Name 
of Perfe&ticn more than Benevolence, and 
thoſe Capacities or Abilities which are neceſ- 
ſary to make it effeftual ; ſuch as Miſdom and 
Power: at leaſt we can have no more lovely 
Conception of i. N | 
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BOOKS. Printed for Ma Warr, 
KNAPTON, LONGMAN, H1Tcn, Hoposs, 
RIVINGTON, and WARD. 

| New Edition of the whole Works of Archbi- 


ſhop Tillotſon; Printed on a neat Elzevir 
Letter, in 12 ſmall Pocket Volumes. Price 18s. in 


Boards, Where alſo may be had, The Edition of the 


Archbiſhop's Works, in 12 Volumes in 8vo. and in 3 
Volumes, Folio. F 


Il. An Univerſal Etymological Englih Dictionary; 
comprehending the Derivations of the Generality of 


Words in the Engliſh Tongue, either Ancient or Mo- 


dern, from the Ancient Briti/h, Saxon, Daniſh, Nor- 
man, and Modern French, Teutonic, Dutch, Spaniſh, Ita- 
lian; as alſo from the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Lan- 
pages, each in their proper Characters. And alſo a 
rief and clear Explication of all difficult Words, 
derived from any of the aforeſaid Languages, and Terms 
of Art, relating to Anatomy, 2 hyſick, Phar- 
macy, Surgery, Chymiſtry, Philoſophy, Divinity, Ma- 
thematicks, ee = ick, Rhetorick, Muſick, 
Heraldry, Maritime Affairs, Millar Diſcipline, Horſe- 
manſhip, Hunting, Hawking, Fowling, Fiſhing, Gar- 
dening, Huſbandry, Handicrafts, Confectionary, Carv- 
ing, Cookery, &c. Together with a large Collection 
and Explication of Words and Phraſes uſed in our An- 
cient Statutes, Charters, Writs, Old Records, and Pro- 
ceſſes in Law; and the Etymology, and Interpretation 
of the proper Names of Men, Women, and Remarkable 
Places in Great Britain : Alſo the Dialects of our dif- 
ferent Countries. Containing many Thouſand Words 
more than either Harris, Philips, Kerſey, or any Engli/h 
Dictionary before extant. Lo which is added, a Col- 
lection of our moſt common Proverbs, with their Kx- 
plication and Illuſtration, The whole Work compil'd 
and methodically digeſted, as well for the Entertainment 
of the Curious, as the Information of the Ignorant ; and 
for the Benefit of young Students, Artificers, Tradeſ- 
men, and Foreigners, who are deſirous thoroughly to 
underſtand what they Speak, Read, or Write. The fif- 
trenth Edition with conſiderable Improvements. By N. 
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BOOKS Printed for, &c. 


HI. A CommenTARY upon the Hiftorical Books 
of the Old Teſtament, viz. Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, Foſhua, Fudges, Ruth, I. Samu- 
el, II. Samuel, I. Kings, II. Kings, I. Chronicles, II. Chro- 
nicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Eſuber. By the Right Reverend 
Father in Gop, Dr. Simon Patrick, late Lord Biſhop of 
Ely. The Second Edition, beautifully printed in two 
Volumes, Folio. To which is added, A compleat Al- 
phabetical Table. Of whom may be had, | 


I. His Lordſhip's Paraphraſe on the Poetical Books, 


diz. Job, Pſalms, Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, and Solomon's 
Song, in Folio. Price 18s. 


II. The Reverend Mr. Lowth's Commentary upon 
the larger and leſſer Prophets; being a Continuation 
of Biſhop Patrick's Commentary in Folio. Price 18s. 


III. A Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Teſtament : In two Parts. Con- 
taining, 


1. The Appellative or Common Words, in ſo full 
and large a Manner, that any Verſe may be readily 
found by looking for any material Word in it. In this 
Part the various Significations of the principal Words | 
are given, by which the plain Meaning of many Paſſages 
of Scripture is ſhewn: And alſo an Account of ſeveral 
Tewiſh Cuſtoms and Ceremonies is added, which may 
ſerve to illuſtrate many Parts of Scripture. 


2. The Proper Names in the Scriptures. To this 
Part is prefixed a Table, containing the Significations 
of the Words in the Original Languages from which 

they are derived. To which is added a Concordance 
to the Books called Apocrypha. 


The Whole digeſted in an eaſy and regular Method, 
which, together with the various Significations and o- 
ther Improvements now added, render it more uſeful 


than any Book of this kind hitherto publiſhed, By 
Alexander Cruden, M. A. _ 


